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INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHYSIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Throughout  the  following  work  the  word 
"  Philosophy,"  when  used  by  itself,  is  to  be  taken  as  th.  word 
synonymous  with  speculative  science ,  or  "  metaphy-  ^7'j0'Jdb*r* 
sics,"  as  they  are  usually  termed.  What  philosophy 
or  metaphysic  is,  will  unfold  itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  sequel.  At  the  outset,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  state  that,  as  employed  in  these  pages,  the  term 
does  not  include  either  natural  philosophy  or  ma- 
thematical science,  but  excludes  them  expressly 
from  its  signification. 

§  2.  A  system  of  philosophy  is  bound  by  two 
main  requisitions, — it  ought  to  be  true,  and  it  ought  -rtwtwomin 
to  be  reasoned.    If  a  system  of  philosophy  is  not  °f  pwio»- 
true,  it  will  scarcely  be  convincing ;  and  if  it  is  not 
reasoned,  a  man  will  he  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as 
a  hungry  person  would  be  by  having  his  meat 
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served  up  to  him  raw.  Truth  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  philosophy  :  hence  a  system  of  philosophy  ought 
to  be  true.  The  formation  of  reason  (as  effected 
by  the  discharge  of  its  proper  function,  which  is 
the  ascertainment  and  concatenation  of  necessary 
principles  and  conclusions)  is  the  proximate  end 
of  philosophy  ;  hence  a  system  of  philosophy  ought 
to  be  reasoned.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  ite  ideal 
perfection,  is  a  body  of  reasoned  truth. 

§  3.  Of  these  obligations,  the  latter  is  the  more 
which  of  stringent :  it  is  more  proper  that  philosophy  should 
**>tt>  «trin-    be  reasoned,  than  that  it  should  be  true ;  because. 

gent. 

while  truth  may  perhaps  be  unattainable  by  man, 
to  reason  is  certainly  his  province,  and  within  his 
power.  In  a  case  where  two  objects  have  to  be 
overtaken,  it  is  more  incumbent  on  us  to  secure  the 
one  to  which  our  faculties  are  certainly  competent, 
than  the  other,  to  which  they  are  perhaps  inade- 
quate. Besides,  no  end  can  be  so  important  for 
man  as  the  cultivation  of  his  own  reason. 


§  4.  This  consideration  determines  the  value  of  a 
Tbtniutof  system  of  philosophy.  A  system  is  of  the  highest 
utm\oedbj  value  only  when  it  embraces  both  of  these  requisi- 

a  reference  J  • 

phffi'*'  tions — that  is,  when  it  is  both  true  and  reasoned. 
But  a  system  which  is  reasoned  without  being  true, 
is  always  of  higher  value  than  a  system  which  Is 
true  without  being  reasoned. 


QfTfiODUCTl 

ndof  system  isof  novahio:  ;  b*- 
philosophy  is  "  tho  attainment  of  truth  bn  Ike  a-m»»- 

>"     That  is  its  definition.     A  bv 
lore,  which   readier  (fa   truth,  but  not  by  tin 

:iSon,  is  DOC   philOBOpfaj   ftt   nil;   it  has   uo^,Mita^,Ul 

worth.  No  rnan  can  be  calUM  upon 
li  itpon  >>»•■'  at  the  hands  of  bis  brother 
man.  Bat  truth  not  reasoned  is  truth  proposed 
upon  trust.  The  best  that  could  be  said  of  such  a 
system  would  be,  that  it  was  better  than  one  which 
was  D<  it iic  i  true  nor  reasoned. 

§   6.  Again,  —  an   unreasoned   philosophy,   even 
though  true,  carries  no  guarantee  of  its  truth.     It  *?**"?'  t 
ne(  but  it  cannot  be  certain ;  because  all  £j£^lh* 
[fl  on  rigorous  D  strict 

proof.  Therefore  no  certainty  can 
attach  to  the  conclusions  of  an  unreasoned  philo- 
sophy. 

J;  7.  Further,— the  truth*  of  science,  in  so  far  as 
science  is  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  are  of  no  o«c»«»»f 

no  am  w  » 

Boe  in  themselves,  or  considered  ap.v 

It  is  only  the  study  and  apprehension 

of  their  vital  and  organic  d  which  i>.  \;ilu- 

il    point  of  view.      But  an 

unreasoned  body  of  phil<  owever  true  and 

formal  it  may  be,  has  no  living  and  essential  inter- 

ftrtl  uu  parts;   and   is,  therefore, 
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useless  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  valueless 
for  purposes  of  tuition. 

§  8.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  which  is  rea- 
Areworwt    soned,  but  not  true,  has  always  some  value.     It 

■yrtmn,  •* 

S^ThJ0'    Crea*ea  reason  by  exercising  it.      It  is  employing 
•om?  vniua    ^Qe  ppQpgj.  mean8  to  reach  truth,  although  it  may 


ci*eufrtm*Ofi, 


fail  to  reach  it.  Even  though  its  parts  may  not 
be  true,  yet  if  each  of  them  be  a  step  leading  to  the 
final  catastrophe— a  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  on 
which  the  ultimate  disclosure  hinges — and  if  each 
of  the  parts  be  introduced  merely  because  it  is  such 
a  step  or  link, — in  that  case  it  is  conceived  that  the 
system  is  not  without  its  use,  as  affording  an  invi- 
gorating employment  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
that  general  satisfaction  to  the  mind  which  the 
successful  extrication  of  a  plot,  whether  in  science 
or  in  romance,  never  fails  to  communicate. 

§  9.  Such  a  system,  although  it  falls  short  of  the 
it  combes    definition  of  philosophy  just  given,  comes  nearer 

mora  CWMfly  m       % 

wtthdeflni-  to  it  than  the  other;  because  to  reach  truth,  but 

Uod  of  phi- 

S^1tb.?M  not  DJ  tne  wav  °f  rea8°n>  is  to  violate  the  definition 
in  its  very  essence ;  whereas  to  miss  truth,  but  by 
the  way  of  reason,  is  to  comply  with  the  funda- 
mental circumstance  which  it  prescribes.  If  there 
are  other  ways  of  reaching  truth  than  the  road 
of  reason,  a  system  which  enters  on  any  of  these 
other  paths,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  not   a 


INl 

a   of  philosophy  iti  the  proper  sense  of  the 

1 10.  But,  aa  has  been  eaul,  a  system  - 
ought  to  be  both  Iri  'its  post*  ■«** 

isoned  out  iu  a  nriet  of  itm  't^° 

Btr&tirui*,  which,  wl  ;  -  *"**■ 

iball  present,  in  theii  Ltion, 

ue  large  demonstration   from   tl 
to  the  end  of  tho  work.     This,  indeed,  is  the  only 
kind  of  system  to  which  much  value  can  be  as- 
icd,  or   from  wluch   any  large  intellectual  profit 
i  .hi  bfl  ')iilo.Mi[iliical  books  may  In- i 

I  lncal  lectures  may  be  listened  to;  but  no- 
•xcept  a  strictly-reasoned  system  can 

&  11.    Wii  hoc  R    far 

:  philoaoi  i    true,  wi  '»«»«f 

affirm   win  of  the  whole  of  '  '."?*• 

they  are  not  reasoned — meaning   by  "  reasoned, 
b  q  chain  of  akai  'lemonstration  mu 

To  what- 

it  preceding  inquirers  may  Hied 

■  requirements  of  philosophy,  ilioy  have 

i  and  obligatory  of  the 

two.     And  the  consequence  makes  itself  heard  in 

a  in.  woi  Ld    of  deep  rtuwUie- 

nrbid)   the  words  of  the   following  para- 
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graph  may  give  a  faithful,  though  perhaps  ft 


53" 


g  12.  It  in  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that* 
although  we  have  pleaty  of  disputations  and  dLnRer- 
tfttiotiB  on  philosophy,  we  have  no  philosophy 
Thin  is  perfectly  true.     People  write  about  it,  and 
about  it;  hut  no  one  has  grasped  with  an  ui 
hand  the  very  thing  itself.    The  whole  philosophical 

Drool  the  world  is  more  like  an  unwieldy 
znentary  on  some  text  which  has  perished,  or  rather 
has  never  existed,  than  like  what  a  philosophy 
should  be.     Our  philosophical  treatises  are  no  more 
philosophy  than  Eustathius  is  Homer,  or  than  Mr.  lone 
is  Shakespeare.    They  are  mere  partial  and  desultory 
limotationB  on  some  text,  on  which,  unfortun: 
no   man   can   lay  his  hands,  because   it   non 
exista      Hence  the  embroilment  of  specula  i 
hence  the  dissatisfaction,  even  tho  despair,  of  i 
inquiring  mind  which  turns  its  attention  to  n 
physics.     There  is  not  now  in  existence  even 
iW  of  a  tribunal  to  which  any  point  in   li 
tion  can  be  referred.     There  is  not  now  in  ■ 
eace  a  single  book  which  lays  down  with  precision 
and  impartiality  the  Institutes  of  all  mct&ph 
opinion,  and   shows   the  seeds  of  all    bpecud«Uvfl 
rrmtmversies.     Hence  philosophy  is  not  only  a  war, 
but  it  is  a  war  in  which  none  of  the  combu 
understands  tho  grounds  either  of  bis  own  opinion. 


urreowTcnris  7 

or  of  that  of  his  adversary ;  or  sees  the  roots  of  the 
-i  I-    of  the  question  which  he  is  either  attack  i 
defending.    Ti  -  l>y  which  these  disputatious 

puppets  are  worked,  lie  deep  out  of  their  own  sight. 
Every  doctrine  which  is  either  embraced  or  re- 
jected, is  embrace*!  <  d  blindly.  and  without 
insight  iiito  its  merits;  •  and  every  blow  which 
is  struck,  whether  for  truth  or  error,  is  struck  igno- 
rant]?, aud  at  hap-haziud 


^  13.  This  description  is  no  exaggeration  ;  it  falls 

the  truth.      It  will  readily  bo  believed,  not 

perhaps  by  philosophers  themselves,  but  by  all  who, 

philosopher:-  ndeavouffed    bo 

latum  with  the  views  of  those 

of  the   truth.      Rut  the  fact   being 

D  that  the  condition  of  philosophy  is  such  as 

has  been  described,  or  worse,  the  question  is,  frst. 

How  is  tli it»  slate  of  matters  to   be  1   for? 

and,  nna/hdl >j.  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ? 


pfetfnrd  ' 

lino    rr.i*- 


$  1  \.  Firet,   It  is  to  be  accounted  for  generally 

by  that,  neglect  of  the  chief  it  (position  of  philosophy 

rhkh  has  bean  pointed  out — bj  the.  circum- 


■  attain  and   mat*'n 
imdor  l>v|>.  IV.  tKjn*i<-m  »:  i  tfca  nnl 

tarn.  J; 

l.vl    1.1 
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stance,  namely,  that  philosophy  is  not  reasoned. 
nm.  it  h     What  is  meant  by  "  reasoned  "  can  scarcely  be  well 
(H  i4-3i)  bj  explained  except  by  the  thing  itself  being   done. 
JJiJjJJ      The  body  of  this  work,  therefore,  is  referred  to  for 
a  practical  and  detailed  exemplification  of  the  term. 
Any  general  observations  would  probably  teach  the 
reader  nothing  but  what  he  already  knows,  and 
would  only  retard,  without  enlightening  his  pro- 
gress.    Strict  reasoning,  like  everything  else,  is  best 
explained,  not  by  being  explained,  but  by  being 
done.     The  unsatisfactory  state,  then,  of  philosophy 
is  to  be  accounted  for  generally  by  the  circumstance 
that  philosophy  is  not  reasoned. 

§  15.  So  long  as  philosophy  is  not  strictly  reasoned 
Kogoodcmn  out  from  the  very  beginning,  no  cessation  of  con- 

Im  eip«et«d 

■°j£*£  troversy  can  be  expected;  and  not  only  can  no 
Z£l  armistice  be  expected — nothing  but  misunderstand- 
ings can  prevail  All  the  captains  are  sailing  on 
different  tacks,  under  different  orders,  and  under 
different  winds ;  and  each  is  railing  at  the  others, 
because  they  will  not  keep  the  same  course  with 
himself  More  than  that, — there  is  not  a  single  con- 
troversy in  philosophy  in  which  the  antagonists  are 
playing  at  the  same  game.  The  one  man  is  play- 
ing at  chess,  his  adversary  is  playing  against  him  at 
billiards  ;  and  whenever  a  victory  is  achieved,  or  a 
defeat  sustained,  it  is  always  such  a  victory  as  a  bil- 
liard-player might  be  supposed  to  gain  over  a  chess- 


data!  as  a  billiard-ph 
|  rpOfled  to  sustain  at  the  hands  of  a  chess-player 
These  incongruous  contests  are  entirely  attributable 
H    cireum-'  been 

linn  tin-  hot)  iin.  and  r bal  the  dispu- 
tants have  no  common  question   1< 
which  they  hav©  joined  issi 


|  I  &  As  time  has  advancer!,  it  has  constantly  sped 
:•  with  philosophy,  instead  of  ip  muiu 

could  not   be   otii 
pnre  BOtcmOO,  the   Bol    ]irinciples  of  which  are  not 
ascertained,  and  to  carry  it   fa 
us  than  that   of  strict  dem 
only  to  add  lai  i 

ady  cover  up  the  truth  ;  it  is  on 
tating    to   the   infinite   tittering 

.  whose   ]  no  son   oi   A 

Every  question  in  philosophy  U 
mask  of  ■  and  .ill  I  fc« 

ing  and  rnnslrnd  qnestloni  require  to  be  removed 
and  U  until  the  ultimate  but  t< 

i.     Then,  but  not  till  I 

n  sob*  the  "utside 
iw  it,  which  Dome  before  u 
Instead,  howava 
these   successive 

.nost  one  0 
and  the  ooasequeat 
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it,  he  puts  over  it  a  new  coating  of  paint,  and  thus 
leaves  the  original  masks  covered  over  with  an  addi- 
tional stratum  of  concealing  visors,  by  which  the 
first  difficulty  of  attaining  to  the  truth  is  very  con- 
siderably augmented.  So  that  now  no  question 
comes  before  the  world  which  does  not  present 
many  disguises,  both  natural  and  artificial,  worn 
one  above  another;  and  these  false-faces  are  con- 
tinually increasing.  Does  matter  exist  or  not  t 
People  actually  think  that  that  is,  or  ever  was,  a 
question  in  philosophy.  It  is  only  the  outer-case 
masking  a  multiplicity  of  masks,  which  would  all 
require  to  be  removed  before  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  question  can  be  obtained.  Another  phantom 
is  a  mask,  or  rather  a  whole  toy-shop  of  masks, 
which  philosophers  have  been  pleased  to  call  the 
"  Absolute ; "  but  what  they  exactly  mean  by  this 
name — what  it  is  that  is  under  these  trappings, — 
neither  those  who  run  down  the  incognito y  nor 
those  who  speak  it  fair,  have  ever  condescended  to 
inform  us.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty that  no  man,  for  at  least  two  thousand  yean, 
has  seen  the  true  flesh-and-blood  countenance  of  a 
single  philosophical  problem. 

§  17.  But  how  is  t hat  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  men 
have  supposed  that  in  philosophy  they  could  advance 
by  going  forwards ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  they 


11 


!  vance  only  by  going,  in  a  mnnne  ards. 

get  to  the  end.  without  hfti  il  ***+ 

got.  00  ng,     Philosophers  aimed  at  the  J""^"^ 

id   -'f  problems,  before  th<  »t  in  huml 

the  elements  of  their  solution.    The  true  state  of  the 
this  :  The  world  of  speculation,  like  the  phy- 
sical globe,  is  rounded  to  a  sphere,  but  a  Bphei 

gigantic  compass  and  more  difficult  circum- 
navigation tlian  any  which  the  whole  natural  uni- 
on thov.  The  primitive  artUda  of  all 
thought,  the  seminal  principles  of  all  reason,  the 
necessary  constituents  of  all  knowledge,  the  keys  of 
all  truth,  lie,  at  first,  buried  under  our  very  feet ; 
but,  ae  ><■!.,  ire  axe  Dot  pi  Q  t  them.    We 

must    Srat  uircmnnavigafca   tlie  globe  ;    the  \. 
world  of  speculation  must  be  traversed  by  our  weary 
Hence   every  step   forward   carries   us  only 
l.min  i  and  farther  from  the  mark.     Ere  long  the 
!  of  truth — nil  that  we  i  nrily  look- 

i — lie  in  the  far-distant  rear,  while  we  vainly 
think  that  we  behold  them  glimmering  on  the  hori- 

i  our  front.     We   have  left  thtm   behin  i 
though  we  know  it  not — liko  decaying  camp-fires, 
like  deserted  household  gods.     \\  cep  mov- 

bioh  ia,  al  iong 

right — v.:  op  leads  us  far- 

rom  the  truth  ;  right*  because  it 

is  our  doom.     Efory  do*  halt  increases  oi 

nofiiourc-  ion,  wad  our  dismay,   Gur  hearts 
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may  sink  within  us  when  we  cross  the  line  on  the 
shoreless  sea  of  speculation.  At  the  antipodes  the 
clouds  of  doubt  may  settle  dark  upon  our  path,  and 
the  tempests  of  despair  may  cause  our  fortitude  to 
quail ;  but,  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,  there  is  no 
drawing  back  for  us  now.  We  are  embarked  on 
an  irrevocable  mission  ;  let  us  press  forward  then — 
let  us  carry  through.  The  intellectual,  liko  the 
physical  world,  is  a  round;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  wanderer  imagines  himself  farthest  from 
the  house  of  Humanity,  he  will  find  himself  at 
home.  He  has  revolved  to  the  spot  of  his  nativity. 
He  is  again  surrounded  by  the  old  familiar  things. 
But  familiarity  has  been  converted  into  insight ;  the 
toils  of  speculation  have  made  him  strong ;  and  the 
results  of  speculation  have  made  him  wise.  He  is 
now  privileged  to  dig  up  the  keys  of  truth,  and  to 
see,  and  to  show  to  others,  the  very  seeds  of  reason. 
He  now  beholds  the  great  universe  of  God  in  the 
light  of  a  second  illumination,  which  is  far  purer 
and  far  less  troubled  than  the  first.  Philosophy 
and  common  sense  are  reconciled. 

§  18.  The  unreasoned  and  generally  unsatisfactory 

Kiptentikm  Btate  of  philosophy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circum- 

nrafpto.    stance,  that  no  inquirer  has  ever  yet  got  to  the 

««oat      beginning;  and  this,  again,  is  to  be  accounted  for 

by  a  fact  for  which  no  man  is  answerable,  but  which 

is  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  things—- 


riox 


i:i 


arearaataaoe,  namely,  that  things  which  *refiret  in 

the  order  of  nature  arc  hist  in  the  order  of  know- 
ledge.    This  consideration,  while  it  frees  all  human 
p  from  any  degree  of  blame,  serves  to  explain 
why  the  rudiments  of  philosophy  should  still  be  to 
!  why  epecohtioo  should  have  exbil 

<-rate,  althoagh   unreasoned  and   na- 
while  iu  very  alphabet  was 
in  nrrear.     This  view  BMty  ba  the  better  of  some 
on. 


I.  FintprindpleH  of  every  kind  fa 
tiihnc".  and  indeed  operate  largely  and  powertulK 
long  before  they  come  to  tho   surface   uf  humaa  ^S^*"* 
thought    and  are   articulately  expounded.     Thifi 
more  particnlariy  axeuplified  in  th-  lau- 

ge.     The  principles  of  grammar  lie  Dot 

of  all  I  i  preside  over  their  formal 

princrpleo  do  their  work  is  the  dark. 
ilcct  trae  secret  operation,  wliile 

bythofroontrol.  Yet 
f  every  man,  who  uses 
proj'  j  effect,  is  imbued  with  these  principles, 

I  he  baa  their  existence. 

Their  practice  and  their  influence  are  felt  loug  be- 
their  presence  and  their  evistenee  are  perceived. 
Tli.  operative  agencies  of  language  are  hidden  ;  its 
growl.: 

"CY\»  clut  ubor,  mro." 
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Like  a  tree,  unobserved  through  the  solitudes  of  a 
thousand  years,  up  grows  the  mighty  stem,  and  the 
mighty  branches  of  a  magnificent  speech.  No  man 
saw  the  seed  planted — no  eye  noticed  the  infant 
sprouts — no  mortal  hand  watered  the  nursling  of  the 
grove — no  register  was  kept  of  the  gradual  widen- 
ing of  its  girth,  or  of  the  growing  circumference  of 
its  shade — till,  the  deciduous  dialects  of  surrounding 
barbarians  dying  out,  the  unexpected  bole  stands 
forth  in  all  its  magnitude,  carrying  aloft  in  its  foliage 
the  poetry,  the  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  a 
heroic  people,  and  dropping  for  ever  over  the  whole 
civilised  world  the  fruits  of  Grecian  literature  and 
art 

§  20.  It  is  always  very  late  in  the  day  before  the 
,Dut£!id*  flemma^  principles  of  speech  are  detected  and  ex- 
plained. Indeed,  the  language  which  owed  to  them 
both  birth  and  growth  may  have  ceased  to  be  a 
living  tongue  before  these,  the  regulating  elements 
of  its  formation,  come  to  light,  and  are  embodied  in 
written  grammars.  That  most  elementary  species  of 
instruction  which  we  familiarly  term  the  A,  B,  C, 
had  no  express  or  articulate  existence  in  the  minds, 
or  on  the  lips,  of  men,  until  thousands  of  years  after 
the  invention  and  employment  of  language ;  yet 
these,  the  vital  constituents  of  all  speech,  were  there 
from  the  beginning. 


rmv. 
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«J}  21.   Logk  is  another  instance.      Men  rOBflO 

generation  after  generation,  long  before  the)  ■**£■ 

frftm  in*!  li- 
ft angle  dialectical  rule,  or  hid  anjnotk>n  of 

oonatraotioii   of  the   syllogism.     The  principles  of 
•ere  operative  in  every  ratiocination,  yet  the 
reasoner  was  incognisant  of  their  iniluonco  until 
AuM.n  miaed  '.lie  process,  and  gave  on  f 

I.hw  of  thought  in  iis  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
workings.  Whether  Aristotle's  rudiments  of  logic 
have  not  an  antecedent  rudiments — which  time  may 
ight — is  a  Bomcwhat  unsettled  pro- 
blem ID  speculation. 


5j  22,  The  same  analogy  may  be  observed,  to  a 

large  extent,  in  the  formation  ■"■('  our   civil  law 

The  laws  which  hold  ler,  operate  with 

the  force  of  instincts,  and  after  the  maa&i  I  ol  vague 

bwditioaa,  l>ng  before  they  are  digested  into  writ- 

tablea.     The  written  code  does  not  create  the 

lav.-;  if.  merely givee  a  distinct  promulgation,  and 

a  higher  degree  of  authority,  to  certain    floating 

'ii  had  operated  on  people's  practice 

■\y.      Laws,    in    short,    exist,    ami    bind 

.'.<  tin  v  axiil    aa   eetabliihed,  or 

:<w&      They  have  an  occult  and 

implied  infli  >re  they  obtain  a  manifest  and 

aystematic  form  come  early  in  the  order  of 

natore,  but  late  in  the  order  of  knowledge;  early 


OOOMOUt 

last, 
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in  the  order  of  action,  but  late  in  the  order  of 
thinking ;  early  in  the  order  of  practice,  bat  late 
in  the  order  of  theory. 

§  23.  So  in  regard  to  philosophy.  Its  principles, 
Apportion  like  all  other  principles — like  the  elements  of  every 
Phj.  utn,  science  and  of  every  art — though  first  in  the  order 
££?£■',?  °f  nftture,  are  last  in  the  order  of  intelligence  ;  only 
there  is  this  difference  between  philosophy  and  all 
other  creations,  that  its  principles,  being  the  earliest 
birth  of  time,  are  therefore  among  the  very  last  that 
shall  be  completely  extricated  from  the  masses  in 
which  they  lie  imbedded.  They  force  man's  gene- 
ral powers  forward  into  the  light ;  for  themselves, 
they  shrink  back,  and  keep  aloof  from  observation. 
The  invariable  rule  seems  to  be,  that  what  is  ear- 
liest in  the  progress  of  existence  is  latest  in  the 
progress  of  discovery — a  consideration  which  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  science  can  advance  only 
by  going,  in  a  manner,  backwards,  or  rather  by 
coming  round ;  that  the  infinite  future  can  alone 
comprehend  or  interpret  the  secrets  of  the  infinite 
past ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  and  final  triumph  of 
human  reason  will  be,  when,  after  having  traversed 
the  whole  cycle  of  thought,  she  returns— enriched 
only  with  a  deeper  insight  and  a  clearer  conscious- 
ness— to  be  merged  in  the  glorious  innocence  of  her 
primitive  and  inspired  incunabula. 


^^■DMJCnON. 
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BS4  Ties.-  oonaideratioBB  may  serve  to  expl 

it  at  least,  how  it  happens  that  the  tw prtn- 
teiable  science  of  metaphysics  should,  even  thus  «™ 
m  the  day,  be  without  any  articulate  expositor 
of  its  most  elementary  principles.    The  very  circum- *',,'.' 
stance  that  thesf    principles   are  elementary]  both 
necessitates  and  explains  the  bteneta  of  their  ap- 
pearance.    But  although  no  such  institutional  work 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these   principles 
have  been  powerless,  inert,  or  non-existent ;  on  the 
oontr&ry,  they  ban  been  living  nedh  which  have 
germinated  in  luxuriant  produce  in  the  minds  of  all 
great  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  downwards.     But 
it  is  certain  that  I  menta,  thongl  ">r- 

niaut,  hare  worked  for  the  most  part  in  secresy  and 
Hence.    '1  bey  nestle  away  out  of  night  with  woo- 
derfnl  p  hence  nobody  knows  what  they 

are,  and  nobody  can  be  told  what  they  are,  except 
being  shown  to  him,  not  in  a  book  about 
philosophy,  but  in  a  reasoned  woik  which  is  itself 
philosophy.  All  preliminary  explanations  of  piiilo- 
sfipl.  priaoipli  ben  ore  or  lea  insaffi* 

at,     Farther  on,  however,  in  this  introduction, 
B  important  iuitial  points  of  philosophy  6hall 
iiscuased  and  adjusted.     Meanwhile  it  ma]  be 
said,  in  a  very  few  words,  lba1  by  6  •    principles, 
elements,   tin     ro  u.« 

meant  in  particular,  its  one  and  sule  Btl  it, 
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En  >i>ject,  its  bu**ne$8  in  this  world,  tr/ 

ha*  to  i  i(.  baa  to  do  it,  and  hov>  it  deposit. 

These  rnatta:  v  in  the  order  of  nature, 

have  been  lato  in  the  order  of  sci  i'Uvy  axe 

the  preliminary  steps  of  metaphyaic,  ye<    the  i 
hji  ry  slow  in  finding  them  our..     Tli*ry  art 

thv  :u\U  dilnvian  germs,  the  pre-formations  of  philo- 
sophy? yet  they  have  never  been  distil ,  igfct 
light  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  ratnd 
of  I'lnto  was  imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
object  or  business  of  specula:  race,  that  he 
hail  ■  dun  intuition  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
all  reason,  and  of  all  existence.  But  these  object! 
wavered  before  hid  view;  they  refused  to  form 
themselves  into  shape.  They  rather  overshadowed 
him  from  behind,  with  the  awe  of  a  brood 
mysterious  presence,  than  rose  up  in  front  of 
like  a  beautiful  countenance,  whose  lineaments  were 
decipherable  and  clear. 

§  25,  Hence  philosophy  is  nowhere  a  body  of  in- 
Henrepht.     tellectual   light,    a   scheme   of  demon.- 1  rated   u 

>     from  the  beginning  to  the  end.   It  could  not  be 
JjJSJJJui,   unless  philosophy  had  possessed  a  distinct  pc 

lion  itf  what  she  had  to  do,  and  a  steady  compre- 
hension of  the  means  of  doing  it.     But  phiioaoj 
could  not  possess  this  insight  so  long  as  she   lired 
passive  and  unconscious  under  the  presidency  ot 
own  principles,  instead  of  getting  the  upper  Laii 
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id   thus  obtaining  au   i&teilij 
prhole  scopeand  operation,     lb  was  not  enough 
ih.i    the  ■  .   truths,  the  nietigatiii 

oftpamislm  enquiry,  >hoald  have  secretly  infliit 
the  formation  i  'phy.     It  was  necessary  that 

i    influence    of  tbeBe   trutha   and    motives 
Id  be  no  longer  secret  but  m  i>cfore  phi- 

[oeophy  could  go  forth  fully  instructed  in  the  CB 
of  her  owu  being — fully  cognisant  of  the  pen 
for  which  she  had  come  into  the  world,  and  eom- 
with  the  weapons  of  uuiv  ureal  intel- 
i    oonqceei     But  this  consurnmatk< 
possible,  uutil  a  comparatively   late   period   iu   the 
career   of  BpmonUion;  for  thai  which   La    B 

Lfl  hist  iu   science, 
tinned    to   be  ft  body  of  opinions  not  reasoned  out 
from  the  beginning— of  opinions  which,  even 

seem  most  obvious  and  most  true,  are  not 

entitled  to  the  name  of  intelligible;   because,  in 

nee,  nothing,  properly  speaking,  H  iuU-!Ii- 

•rted  by  rigorous  demonstra- 

■jessary  intuition  of  reason. 


;  i  be  observed,  in  i  >n  of 

•u   its  ui» 
reftaoi  it  from  on  early  period  there 

has  teen  a  powerful  tendency  at  work,  countered 

night.     T\ 

I  Iftysiteel'  gly 
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Ui  rtew  of  late  years,  bul 

lainly  far  from  being  triumphant,  to  limit  the  strirtlf 
necessary  trvth*  of  reason  to  the  smallest  potisiWe 
amount — to  confine  them  to  the  pure  mathematics, 
if  not  to  explode  them  oven  here.  This  is  au  inte- 
resting question  ;  but,  like  all  others,  it  can  be  effeo- 
tunlly  settled,  not  by  general  observations,  hut  only 
by  the  production  of  the  subjects  in  dispute — that  is, 
the  necessary  truths  themselves.  These  will  appear 
in  their  proper  places.  Meanwhile  all  enlarged 
argument  in  their  defence,  and  all  detailed  explan- 
ation of  their  character,  must  be  avoided,  a& 
purpose  at  present  merely  is,  to  point  out 
retarding  causes  of  speculation,  of  which  the 
countenance  thrown  on  the  necessary  truths  of  rea- 
son has  been  undoubtedly  one,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential. 

§  27.  A  few  observations,  however,  may  hep 
whainwrn.  offered,  in  elucidation  of  what  is  meant  by  necessary 

■arj  iruib  u. 

truth.     A  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason  ie  a  truth 
or  law  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  con- 
tradictory, nonsensical,  impossible;  more  short  l\ 
is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which  nature  had    only 
one  alternative,  be    it  positive  or  negative.      Na- 
ture might  have   fixed   that  the  sun    should    go 
round  the  earth,  instead  of  the  earth  round  1 1 
at  least  we  see  nothing  in  that  supposition  v 
contradictory   and   absurd.     Either  alternative   wag 
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equally  possible.     But  nature  could  not  have  fixed 
that  two   straight   lines   should,  in    any   circum- 
e«,  enclose   a  space  ;  for  this   involves  a  con- 
trad  ict  i  ■ 'ii 


5;  28.  The  logical  u  law  of  identity  or  contradic- 

as  it  is  called,  is  the  general  expression  and  rtoattvtoi 
:  ion  of  all  necessary  truth.     This  law  may  he  *•» 
I  xhibited  by  carrying  it  a  point  higher  than  is  "P***1""1 
tally  done.     The  law  is,  that  a  thing  must  be 
what  it  is.     A  ia  A.      Suppose  that  the  denier  of 
all  necessary  truth,  and  consequently  of  this  propo- 
sition, were  to  say — M  No  ;  a  thing  need  not  be  what 
it  is  ;  "   the  rejoinder  is — "  Then  your  proposition, 
that  a  thing  need  not  be  what  it  is,  need  not  1 4 
what  it  is.     It  may  be  a  statement  to  directly  the 
opposite  effect.     Which  of  the  statements,  then,  is 
til     Is  it  a  proposition  which  affirms  that  a  thing 
Dot  he  what  it  is,  or  a  proposition  declaratory 
of  the  very  contrary?  "     "  It  is  a  proposition  to  the 
-  he.     "  But  how  can  I  know 
If  n  thing  oeed  not  ho  what  it  is,  why  need 
-ition  (which,  of  course,  is  something)  be 
uIlii  it  is?     Why  may  it  not  bo  a  declaration  that 
:i  tiling  is  and  must  be  what  it  is?     Give  me 
gntrwtee  tliiit  it  is  not  the  latter  proposition,  or  I 
■  it  up.     I  cannot  know  what  it 
means  nay  have  two  meanings."     The  man 

is  Bpecchlcse.     He  cannot  give  me  any  guarantee. 
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He  must  take  for  granted  that  his  proposition,  when 
he  proposes  it,  is  and  must  be  what  it  is.      TI 
all  we  want.    The  law  of  contradiction  thus  ■- 
cates  itself.      It  cannot  he  denied  without  being 
assented  to,   for  the  person  who  denies    it 
assume  that  he  is  denying  it ;  in  o1 ; 
must  assume  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  saying, 
and  he  must  admit  that  tho  contrary  supposition — to 
wit.  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  nor  saying — involve* 
a  contradiction.     Thus  the  law  is  esl  L      ll 

proves  the  existence  of,  at  any  rate,  one  necessary 
truth  or  law  of  reason  ;  and  if  there  can  be  one, 
why  can  there  not  be  many?     Indeed,  the  law  of 
contradiction  is  not  so  much  one  special  necessary 
truth,   as  the  generalisation   or  general   form, 
exponent  of  all   ideas   (and  their   name   . 
whose  opposites   involve  a    mental    contradiction. 
Tho  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  the   law 
of  contradiction  has  no  worth  or  merit  of  its 
Looked  at  in  itself,  it  is  trivial  beyond  tri\i 

merely  convenient,  as  an  ahlm-vi  :pre?- 

sion  for  the  criterion  of  all  necessary  truth,  tho  w*t 
being — do  their  opposites  involve  a  mental  contra- 
diction?—are  their  oppositea  at  variance  with  the 
law  which  declares  that  A  is  A?  If  they  are— if 
they  are  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  a  thing  is  what 
it  is — then  the  truths  in  question  are  necessary  ;  if 
they  do  not  involve  this  contradiction,  tho  tru; 
question  are  contingent. 


u 


but  important  observation  may 
lin.  }•'■  iiiiii].-.  that  rondy  acceptance,  iiistaiitaneoaa  uvmhh 
acqu  anon  "f  newwry  truth,  ««*»•«# 

ia  very  generally  regarded  as  such.  Our 
whole  natural  thinking,  as  shall  be  ■  1  t-t  i  ner  1  v  proved 
in   the  body  of  this  work,  consists  of  a  series 

icfa  -if  irbich  UVTolvMa  mental  contra- 
biOD, — in  other  word*,  oootrovarta  ■  oeeeaaaij 

'lilt.li   01  [fl  on         Do 

either  that  these  judgments  should  he 
seen  tn  present  contradictious  the  moment  they  are 
Or  that  the  ideas  of  reason  by  which  tli 
ted  should  be  instantaneously  acqui- 
in  an  necessary.     All  vmpw  oaeaarji  truths  re- 

qmre  a  much  longer  time,  and  a  much  more  sedu* 
lous  contemplation,  to  obtain  I  BUman 

i^cnce  than  do  the  contingent  ones. 


§  30.   From   this   uxplanati mi    ffO  the 

iore  immediately  in  hand,  the 
causes  of  philosophy.     The  unfounded  assumption 
that  the  class  i  a,  or  laws  '5T/*" 

null  or  of  very  limited  extent,— an.]  tl, 

inn  haa  in  r n 
.*u  an  illegitimate  pursuit, — have  contri- 
buted more  directly  ii  an  :•>  j  u-reat 

it  a 
vague  and  Dnreaeo&ad  acL  d«  i  for  p  •  exe- 

cutes her  propel  fancsioiM  only  when 
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necessary  truth.      This  cause,  however,  is  m- 
an  exemplification  of  the  more  comprehensive  cause 
already  pointed  out;  for  the  necessary  truths  of  rea- 
son,— being  the  most  primitive  elements  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  first  in  the  order  of  things,— aw 
fixed  by  that  very  circumstance,  as  the  most  ol 
nate  in  concealing  themselves  from  view,  aud  at 
among  the  latest  that  shall  be  brought    to    light 
They  have  had  to  contend,  however,  with  an  a 
tional  impediment  which  it  was  proper  to  notice, — 
a  determined  resolution  to  keep  them  dov. 
ultimately  they  will  blaze  out  as  lucent  as  the  stars; 
and,  like  the  stars,  it  will  perhaps  be   found   I 
they  are  numberless. 

§  31.  This  brief  explanation  of  the  backward  and 
How  in  ti>a    ill-conditioned   and  unmanageable   state    of   philo- 
fclSV"f™    S0P"y  B^upfHlly,   may  be  concluded  by  the  remark 
ovlin'iitt  tnaT,i  notn  *n  Germany  ami  in  onr  own  country 
*■•*       necessary  truths  of  reason,  even  when,  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted,  have  fared 
as  badly  as  they  possibly  could.     The  criterion  of 
contradiction  has  been  made  to  apply  onl \ 
of  them,  while  another  class  which  could  not  b 
this  test  were  also  set  down  as  neces.-ary  truths. 
As  if  they  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  under  the 
contingent  category!     The  criterion  of  contr.t 
tion  must  he  brought  rigorously  to  bear  on   every 
necessary  truth,  otherwise  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
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name.     This  misapplication,  or  lax  employment  of 

the  criterion,  was  Kant's  doing;  and  frightful  con- 

)  hN  bean  the  remit.     In  mu  ontry 

Kant's  example  has  been  followed,  and  to  some 
extent  preceded.  The  necessary  truths  of  reason, 
when  touched  upon  by  our  philosophers,  have  been 
so  uncritically  silted  ;  they  have  heen  ao  mixed  up 
and  confounded  with  the  truths  of  mere  contin- 
gency,— the  two  classes  beiug,  to  a  large  extent, 
nhu.ii  .  )ed   on  a   par  in   point    of  authority, 

ibj  the  distinction   between  them  is  ran 

void  and  of  no  effect,— that  the  proepecta  of  our 

[Jul  -  [liv,  and  the  interests  of  speculative  thought, 

would  have  heen  fully  more  promising  had  the  ne- 

■uths  not  heen  meddled  with  at  all.* 


•   In  confirmation  of  what  U  suid  in  ilila  purftBmpb,  the  reader  i» 
j  perplexed  and  erroneous  diatiocUoo  laid  down 
by  Kant,  tviween  what  ho  call*  analytic  »nd  tyrtiA'ttc  judgment*. — 
i-r  rtintu  Vtmun't  V.  v. 

•redicato  merely  orpro— ca  gome  concepti" a 
of  the  mihject.     *' 
'in  ela»  of  fvapoattfcuu      Ban  the  cone)' 
OTltnton  i*  already  contained  in  tho  conception  of  bndy ;  and  hoaoe 

.  Howlcdgo:  it  U  merely  ex  plica. 
lio  langimgo  «i  K  Mit.  It  u  a 

-  bm  (i  pnori  or  nnor— h  J 
■ 

led" — when  wo  have  odm 
ittioo  of  body — is  equivalent  to  #ayiog 
I 
Th«»  id  another  «!«•  of  judgment*  to  which  Kant  giroa  tho  name 

it  u,id  to  ea- 
prw**,  and  very  often  doo«  expreae,  »oioo   eoueoption  which  tt  not 
•he  conception  of  ihc  subject.    They  add  to  our 
kncittolgo :  hencu  thoy  have  bc't  aumoiimoB  colled  an>) 
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§  32-  Secondly,  How  is  the  present  unsatisfactory 
*■«*./(*.      condition  of  philosophy  to  be  remedied  2       I 

!  I        ,1 

r  is,  that  it  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  diligext 
tl'HSSii/'  attempt  to  digest  a  body  of  philosophical  institute* 
which  shall  be  both  true  and  reasoned,  in  the  Ktrictert 
and  most  thorough-going  sense  of  the  word  rea$on$d 
No  indulgence  on  the  score  of  well-meant  intentions; 
no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  the  incompetency  of 
human  reason  (for  this  incompetency  is  always 
laziness  aping  the  virtue  of  humility)  ;  no  allowance 
on  the  plea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  fthouU 
be  either  asked  or  given.  The  thing  must 
done  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.    Such  a  work  must 


mrnt*.     These  synthetic  .  r  unpuatlva  nidprmerit*  are.  ww»MlBg  u 
Knot,  of  two  lands;  they  tiro  either  a  poMtericri  («■ 

.   or  they  ars  ii  priori  (nc-cwRiry,    Uu 

90  uf  oxporisDce).      '*  Gold  u  fusible,"  i*  an  mn 
thotie  jutifuioiit   ti  poitiri-tr*  ;  fur  tho  conception   of  n- ■    ■ 
nocessurily  involve  the  conception  of  ranbil  it 

boon  ftwiblo.     Its  fusibility  is  loomed  only  from  ■■■  rni  tsa 

now  c<  i  !i'd  to  tho  conception  of  gold. 

Up  to  this  point  thoro  is  no  difficulty  in  unduratanding-  the  d^Unc 

tioa.     It  is  when  ho  oomod  to  speck  of  tho  (tynthctie  jud^jments  ■*/"> 

I  iv. i *it.  becomos  erroneous  aihI  confused.     Ho  buMs  tlwisJD 

repositions  es  proas  necessary  truths  (necessary  at  le»»- 
■pOGt  to  1» ■iiiiiuj  iiitoUi^Mice),  aad  yet  thai   I  >■  tcsbol 

by  tiie  i  :i ;  and  that,  in  their  en  ■ 

cate  is  id  uu  way   involved  in  tho  001  1.       |J« 

maintains  that  all  the  uiioum  of  gc  n 
Ibotic  judgtuQiit*  a/r<  "/j  /    and  that  the  In* 
Hit  most  pruuiiiK-'il  illu-i 
7  *  S  =  1-,  wl i'li.  ho  lays,  cauuot  Imj  tested   by  tliis  luv 
vious,  however,  that  It  i^in  ;  and  that  tuarofuru  ii 
position.     For  1st   ";n  UJ    "  7  *  •'»  ^  u«eqi 
equivalent  to  saying  that  7  *  5  arc  net  ' 
what  it  1b)  ;  in  other  words,  tbo  predicate  (unequal  to 


be  no  mere  contribution  to  philosophical  literature. 
It  must  be  no  mere  bringing  together  of  materials 

Other  hand  ko  arrange.    How  fond  most  of 
Ae  QOBtribnton  to  science  are  of  taking  ihi 
of  their  own  labours!     Modest  people  I     Aa  if  any 
mason  who  should  say  to  him — 

ir,  are  the  atoues;  yon  can  now  build  your 
noose  for  yourself !"  h.  must  ecnbi ace  every  essen- 
tial pari  of  philosophy,  thoroughly  digested,  and 
strictly  reasoned  out  as  a  harmonious  and  consistent 
whole.     It  must  show  the  exact  point  wl 

nd  every  controversy  in  philosophy 
I  p-root  or  main  trunk  of  the  greu 
of  flperulMinti.     The  disputants  themselves  never 

an  tdeu  wltioli   ■  invo]vo«I,  c-ir.L- 

:.  caption  of  7  *  5,  the  H 

•hat  nJ)  propoaUaQDf  MJII— lllifl  nocoMary  or  "  J 
ml  that   many  of  Uiotn  VQ) 
m  ■  my  <liaiive—  that,  is  to  say,  thojr 
■ — wbeiierer  U.o  pp 
id  latency  <■!, 
i   in  k  oil.      lu   nob  ckb,  a  now  » 

: iio  propodtioa;  but  the  truth  in,  tl. 

mptta  I*;-  really  add*  1 

n  by  ri  strong  intelloetunl  proraurc    This 
predicate  In  teems  to  uavoTtcv 

atant*  in  hit  account  of 

.,(.(  to  ihow  Ibat  iii i  n  a 
omeirioaJ  anuinijdld  not  depend  foi  iheif  necessity  on 
[n   r«rgard  to  bfl 

■ 
tint*  permit    mer< 

**»ry  a  priori  prim 
t#lti{*a<  <>f  contradiction  n 
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know  where  this  point  is.     And  thus,  in  its  explan- 
atory matter,  it  ought  to  be  a  complete    II  istory,  ai 
wall  as  a  complete  Body,  of  speculative  science 
the  very  least,  this  much  must  be  affirmed,  thai 
defective  condition  of  philosophy  can  be  remedied, 
and  a  better  state  of  matters  brought  about 
a  work  which  shall  comply  rigorously  with  both  the 
requisitions  bid  ilown  in  §  2. 

§  33.  Truth  will  generally  take  care  of  itseh 
a  rvMtffcj    man   looks  vigilantly  and  conscientiously  after  th« 

•  yttifli  unit-  ■     *■•*■ 

-to  of  the  scientific  reason.    Although  thr  i 
J     semblance   of  truth  —  that   is,  the  plausil 

ordinary  thinking,  are  altogether  repugnant  to  rea- 
son, there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  truth  aud 
reason   which  can    never  fail  to  bring  them    b 
contact  when  the  inquirer  knows  exactly  what 
is  aiming  at,  and  is  determined  to  reach   it.      R*al 
truth,  therefore,  is  attainable,  on  account  of  its 
nity  to  right  reason ;  and  if  a  man  has  reason 
surely  can  use  it  rightly.   Therefore  no  plea  is  a\ 
able  against  philosophy  on  the  ground  that  it   i 
absolute  impracticability,  or  that  it  is  impoi 
bring  reason   into   harmony  ami    coincidence    with 
truth. 


S  31.  But  the  right  use  of  reason  ?  That  is  the 
mi«u  rarmn  question.  Here  is  where  the  difficulty  lies,  as  most 
iwornoMii.  people  will  think.      Many   weary   rules,  for  which 


no  man  was  ever  one  whit  the  wiser,  have  been 
written  on  this  threadbare  theme.  The  following 
siiij;!H  oanoo  is  quite  sufhYimi  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  reasoned  philosophy.  Hie  canon  of  all  philt*- 
90phyi    "Affirm  nothing  except  what  is  enforced 

I  ^oq  as  a  necessary  truth — that  is,  as  a  truth 

the  supposed   reversal  of  which  would  involve  a 

OODtndiction  ;  and  deny  nothing,  unless  its  aftir- 

tnvolves  b  contradiction — that  is,  contra- 

lome  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason."     Let 

.;-t.ly  adhered  to,  and  all  will  go  on 

vdl   in    philosophy.      Its  importance,   of  course, 

consists,  not  in  Its  being  stated,  but  in  its  being 

ised. 

§  35.  With  regard  to  the  particular  schem- 

Institute  of   metaphysics,   now  submitted  to  theTi.b».rtnu 

...  i-i-ii  i     -  nt  "i*"""" 

public,  and  in  which  these  general  views  aro  en-  cwim.  both 

deavoured    to    be  carried   iuto  effect,  this,   at  tin 
outset,   may   be   premised,    that,    while   it   cannot  ™i'" 

its   pretensions  to  be   both  true  and  rea- 
soned,  without  arrogating  to   itself  a  modesty   I 
which  it  would  get  I  — still  it  deans  to 

rest  its  claims  to  consideration  rather  on  the  cu- 
min let  it  is  a  system  of demoostxttaori ,  flum 
on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  system  of  trutli. 
If  it  ia  truer  than  other  systems,  it  is  so  only  because 
it  is  dec  ely  truer;  and  if  they  aro  falser 
than  it,  this  is  only  because  they  are  deruonstra- 


ft 
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fakef.     It  the  element  of  demonstration 

ie  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  m*uy  hytr 
tonw  would  appear  to  be  much  truer  than 


I,   The  general  character  of  this  system  is,  that 
it  is  a  body  of  necessary  truth.     It  starts  from  » 
■ingle  proportion  which,  it  ia  conceived,  ia  aa  eseaar 
tial  utom  of  ;ill  reason,  and  one  which  i 
denied    vithout    running   against    a.    eoutrad; 

kxion  may  not  be  self-evident  in  an  iusl&nt; 
Imr  tliai,  aj  has  been  remarked,  is  no  exit. 
moderate  degree  of  reflection,  coupled  with  tbe  ob- 

tiooa  by  which  the  proposition  is  enforced,  mar 
satisfy  any  one  that  its  nature  is  such  as  ha- 
stated.      From  this  single  proposition   the 

,  I'm    i.  deduced   in  a  series  of  demonstrai 
each  of  which  professes  to  be  as  strict  as  out  de- 

I  ration  in  Euclid,  while  tbe  whole  of 
taken  constitute  one  great  detnoiist.r. 

If  this  rigorous  necessity  is  not  their  character  to 
the  very  letter, — if  there  is  a  single  weak  point  in 
the  system, — if  there  be  any  one  premiss  or  any 
one  conclusion  which  is  not  as  certain  as  that  two 
and    two    make    four,   the   whole    scheme    falls   to 
!>:«'<<.,   and    must   be  given   up,  root  and    bi 
Ev.iy thing  is  perilled  on  the  pretension   thai 
scheme  is  rigidly  demonstrated  throughout ; 
philosophy  is  not  entitled  to  exist,  unless   it  caa 
make  good  this  claim. 


n 


^  87«  A  tiivial  objection,  which  must  hen  be 

■  iay  be  taken  to  tbe  system  on  the  gi  "^TS 

that  it  has  borrowed  from  mathematics  u  method  ^i™1 
which  Ea  DOt  applicable  to  philosophy.    The  ape 

to  philosophy  of  the  method  of  strict  dernon- 
on,  is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  result.  If  the  application  is  found  upon  trial  to 
be  successful,  nothing  more  need  be  said  ;  if  un- 
successful, no  argument  reeomnu  nding  its  propriety 
cau  be  of  any  avail,  and  no  argument  discounten- 
ancing its  adoption  tun  be  of  any  use.  The  case  is 
one  which  mwt  decide  itself;  and  the  point  m  a 
iU  for  no  argunieut  iu  the  alistract. 
At  for  tbo  charge  that  philosophy  has  borrowed  the 
wetho-l  .i  Utics,  it  w.mi  I  I    to  say 

that  matihrmniioft,  l*eiug  a  less  profound  science,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  a  much  earlier  maturity, 
have  stolen,  by  anticipation,  the  proper  method  of 
philoeophy.  It  is  rather  too  much  that  one  narrow 
leetton  of  human  thought  should  be  allowed  to  mo- 
nopolise the  whole,  and  only,  method  of  universal 


-..  The  student  will  fad  that  the  system  here 

to  his  b  is  of  a  very  polenucu 

character — more  eo,  be  may  imagine,  than  is  con 

sibtent  with   the   nature  of  a  scheme  which  looks 

only    to    truth,   and   to   its   own   exhibition   of   it, 

It"  with  no  othflff  considerations.     This 
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point  shall  now  obtain  a  full  elucidation  ;    for  the 
discussion  enables  us  to  expl 
or  business  of  philosophy. 

§  39.  This  system  is  in  the  iughest  degt» 
i-    cal ;  and  why  ?    Because  philosophy  exists  onlj  to 
J^H^*1- correct  the  inadvertencies  of  man's  ordinary  think- 
JiStfrt'I^"    '"£•     ^ne  nas  no  other  mission  to  fulfil ;   no 
ofUIh^  object  to  overtake ;  no  other  business  to  do.     1: 
naturally  thinks  aright,  ho  need  not  be  taugi 
think  aright.    Jf  he  is  already,  and  without  aot 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  he  does  not  require  t 
put  in  possession  of  it.     The  occupation   of  j 
sophy  is  gone:  her  office  is  superfluous:    then 
nothing  for  her  to  put  hand  to.     Therefore  pi 
sophy  assuines,  and  must  assume,  that  man  doc- 
naturally  think  aright,  but  must  be  taught  to  do  ao; 
that  truth  does  not  come  to  him  sjKnitaneoi 
must  be  brought  to  him  by  his  own  exertioi 
if  man  does  not  naturally  think  aright,  he  c 
think,  we  shall  not  say  wrongly — (for  that 
malice  prepense)— but  inadvertently  ;  and    if   i 
be  not  his  inheritance  by  nature, — if  he  has 
for  it,  as  he  must  for  all  his  othei  bread, — t 
nntivo  occupant  of  his  mind,  his  birthright  succe*- 
sion,  must  be,  we  shall  not  say  falsehood — ( I 
too,  implies  malice  prepense) — but  it  must  be  ft] 
The    original   dowry,   then,  of  universal    man    is 
inadvertency  and  error.     This  assumption    is  the 


iNTiwiM  as 

1  and  only  justification  of  the  existence  of 
Locophy, 

S  10.  If  authority  wore  of  any  avail  in  matters  of 

cnlation,  abnndact  evidence,  thon  !TThumi0in 

ben'1 

indeed,  of  the  clearest  or  most  unfaltering  character  *nuy pn<»d 
(for  what  ia  clear  or  nn&ltttfing    in    philosophy  1)  gjjj 
be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  what  is  litre 
roper  and  sole  object  of  philo- 
lOphy      But  it  will   be  time  euongh  to  call  t 
witnoonoa  into  court  when  our  statement  ifl  denii  'I, 
or  when  it  has  been  shown  that  philosophy  has, 
or  oau  have,  any  other  end  in  view  than  thfi  BKS) 
<f  the  inadvertencies  of  man  a  spontaneous 
atv  thinking.* 

841.  Tins  circumstance — namely, that  philosophy 
s  only  to  put  right  the  oversights  c  I 
ing— renders  ber  polemical,  not  by  choice,  but  **'•■ 

gJadly   avoid   all   fault-  2HL.Vwiy 
bat  she  ciin not  help  herself.     She  is  con- rulr"uc*1 
tnrrenU]  as  the  \  ETC  and  vindication  of  fa 

existent:  of  com- 

mon its  of  natural  thinking,  ex- 

them  ? 

§  42.  To  obviate  the  charge  of  disrespect  which 

•  D«*  CWrtt  i  .tying  down  Joi^*  u  U 

I   Uia 
liilb*/)>by. 
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might  otherwise  be  brought  against  the  philosopher 
Thtchiim    for  holding  very  cheap  the  spontaneous  judgments 
which  mfciit  0f  mankind,  it  mav  be  proper  to  mention  that  it  is 
J£l£5»y0   h*3  ov:n  natural  modes  of  thinking  which  he  finds 
oth^SL.  fault  with,  much  more  than  it  is  theirs.  He  is  dealing 
ttr.  ubratod.  directly  only  with  himsel£    He  is  directly  correcting 
only  his  own  customary  oversights.     It  is  only  indi- 
rectly, and  on  the  presumption  that  other  people  an 
implicated  in  the  same  transgressions, — fault*,  how- 
ever, which  he  takes  home  more  especially  to  himself 
because  he  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  them  except 
within  his  own  bosom, — that  he  challenges,  and 
ventures  to  infer  that  he  is  rectifying  their  inadvert- 
ent thinking  as  well  as  his  own.    Let  this  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  once  for  all.     The  philosopher 
labours  just  as  much  as  other  people  do  under  all 
the  infirmities  incident  to  popular  opinion.     He  is 
not  one  whit  more  exempt  from  the  failings  which 
he  points  out,  and  endeavours  to  put  right,  thanaar 
of  his  neighbours  are.    lib  quarrel  is  not  with  them: 
it  is  with  himself — a  subject  which  he  is  not  onlv 
entitled,  but  which  he  is  bound  to  reform  and  coerce 
as  rigorously  as  h*  can. 

§  43.  Kut  further,  it  will  be  observed  thai  this 

7Mny«um    system  iff  antagonists,  not  only  to  natural  thinking; 

£pSJUj     ^nt»  moreover,  to  many  a  point  of  psychological 

"**  doctrine.     This,  too,  is  inevitable.    Psychulogv,  or 

"  the  science  of  the  human  mind,"  inatg^j  Qf  :ah_ 


tempting  to  correct,  does  all  in  her  power  to  ratify, 
i-idverteot  deliverances  of  ordinary  thought, — 
to  prove  them  to  be  right  Hence  psychology  must, 
of  necessity,  eonae  in  for  a  share  of  the  eastigatlou 
which  is  doled  ont  and  directed  upon  common  and 
natural  opinion-     It  would  be  well  if  this  could  be 

hut  it  canuot     Philosophy  must  i 
forego  her  existence,  or   carry  on    her   operations 
of  ordinary  thinking,  and  subversive  of 
psyclioliigiud  seienca     It  is,  indeed,  only  by  acci- 
philosophy  is  inimical  to  psychology  :  it  is 
because  psychology  is  the  abettor  and  accomplice  of 
common  opinion  after  the  act ;  but  in  reference  to 
raJ  thinking,  she  is  essentially  controversial. 
Philosophy,  however,  is  bound   lo  deal  ruucli   more 
rigorously  and  sternly  with  the  d  "f  psycho- 

than  with  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  un- 
thinking man.  because  while  these  in  themselves  are 
mere  oversights  or  inadvertencies,  psychology  con- 
fchena    into   downright  falfritiM  bj  stamping 
with  the  countersign  ol  od  8  ape- 

spurious,  science.     In  the  occasional 
cases,   moreover,   in  which   psychol  ad  of 

ratifying,  endeavours  to  rectify  1 1  -ics  of 

populai  Thinking,  it  shall  be  shown,  in  the  course  of 
at,  kci  far  from  being  successful,  she 
only  makes  matters  worse,  bj  complicating  the  ori- 
ginal error  with  a  new  contradiction,  and  sometimes 
several  new  ones,  of  her  own  creation. 


n 
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Those  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  explain,  and 
also  to  justify,  the  polemical  character  of  this  v. 
It  carries  on  a  warfare  by  compulsion,  not  assuredly 
by  choice.     So  &oon  as  man  is  h  true 

ol  about  himself  and  all  other 
philosophy  will  take  her  departure  from  the 
for  she  will  be  uo  lou^t.i  needed 

§  44.  To  prevent,  then,  any  mistake  as  to  the 

*>.  net,  or  pwrpo&e,  or  business  of  philosophy,  let  ii 
»opii?  iikt/,1  .  .1- 

-/.-.  .wfttH       again  distinctly  announced  that  the  object  of  pi 

sophy  is  the  correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  oi 

nary  thinking ;  and  as  these  inadvertencies  are 

rally  confirmed,  and  never  corrected,  by  psychoh 

and  are  thus  converted  from  oversight 

thing  worse,  it  is  further  tho  business  of  philoso] 

to  refute  psychology.     This  is  what  philoso, 

l'i  do. 


§  45.  But  this,  though  an  essential,  is  only 

famtn     negative  part   of   the   business  of   philosophy. 

"■" -•!'•■       rectifying   the    inadvertencies  of  popular  Lhoui 
unci)!  <*c«d.  ;      &  *    r  "J 

ud  in  subverting  their  abetment  by  psychoh 
philosophy  must,  of  course,  substitute  so  in  el 
their  place.     Yes  ;  and  that  something  is  n;  i  j  j 
bo  that  the  object,  the  business,  the  design,  ti 
•pose  of  philosophy,  fully  stated,  is  this,  which 
be  laid  down  as  the  Definition  of  meUiphytr'u 
"  M  etapbysic  is  the  substitution  of  true  ideas 
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18,  of  necessary  truths  of  reason— in  the  place  of  the 
■lit«  of  popular  opinion  rod  the  errors  of  | 
oologfc  bob."     Thai    seems  a  plain  enough 

i,  and  it  may  serve  aa  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion fcjj  wnich  many  people  have  professed  themselves 
puzzled, —  What  arc  metaphysics?  This  drfini- 
tinn  is  only  a  more  special  and  explicit  re-state. 
the  definition  of  philosophy  given  in  § 
tould  be  remarked  that  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  ever  as  its  course  becon-  p,  the 
definition  of  philosophy  admits  of  being  laid  down 
doom  ;ai'l  more  definite.  Its  opening  defi- 
:  is  always  of  definite  ;  and 
now  given  is  not  the  most  definite 
:i'  the  subject  admits  of.     Indeed,  it  cannot  be 

I    except  in   a  general  way,   until 
a    Ldete-   the   neceewy  truths  of  reason, 

i  to — have  heen  exhibited  ;  but  that  can 
nnly  in   the  Institutes  themselves.      The 
"esent  definition,  however,  may  serve  to  let  peo- 
l-liilosophy  or  metaphysic 
ipoecs — what  the   instigating   motives   of  specu- 
inquiry  are; — and  it  may  also  serve  to  clear 
people's  heads  of  the  confusing  notion  that  I 

is,  io  some  way  or  other,  vagu<  rtible 

science  of  the  human  mind," 

.-tnd  lias  got  for  its  object, — nobody  knows  what, 

n  inquiry  about   "focaltiee/1  and  all 

int  sort  of  rubbish        i  ;       must  nil  come  & 


*h*n  philomphy,  who  has  hitherto  been  going 
afc*w>f.  Ukft  an  operative  out  of  employment,  seek- 
\t,'j  work  and  finding  none,  is  pot  in  a  nair  way 
of  '.frfAiftirj^  ft  livelihood  by  having  discovered 
hit  proper  vocation,  and  got  something  definite 
t/»  do. 

$  40.  The  reason  why  philosophy  takes  in  hand 
it  Hpi'i^-  (.lie  work  Specified  in  the  definition  above,  scarcely 
Mmiiin  rrqinri'M  to  if.  insisted  on,  or  even  pointed  out.  No 
rnnBhii  tinml  \m  jpven  why  truth  should  be  made  to 
titkn  thn  plane  of  error  in  the  mind  of  man,  except 
Mm  rintfnn  that  the  comer-in  is  truth,  and  the  goer- 
rml  in  r»rmr, 

g  17-  What  III*  olijcct  of  philosophy  is  having 
Y«ri*tw  Ih^pu  rxjilnmoil,  ntul  vhy  this  is  her  object  having 
•w*.   w    lwu  ttatfHl,  it  now  romains  to  be  shown  now  philo- 


J£S»tM  *Tnt- ,,r'  *'  'WM*»  n0W  '"'*  P»"08ophy,  goes  to  work 
^£***  in  oompewinj?  hnr  end.  Adhering  rigorously  to  the 
«wn  laid  down  in  §  8*.  philosophy  convicts  the 
wMmv*'  opinions  of  man  of  being  contradictory, 
ll  w.Vd.  fn%tao\  lv  in  the  highest  degree  pte- 
inrmwny««  i*n  pfci«w**ph*  to  challenge  the  ordinary 
ww«  ,M  rrnvViv.i  it"  tbfy  ww  KM*  contradictory, 
■hw*  owi  *n  ifcal  cm*.  tber  v-raid  yirofcafelr.  or  at  all 
wri*  t>*t  wnpfcl  TOWibJy.  be  <otn*&.  aa>£  philo- 
afif»>«i-  m  iVf  V»«i,  *v-rt  m  V  Tn«*siT  ittge^bztfGnsg  one 
jvi  o:  Trv"r*V^f?e*  bv  anNibtt"  «<U.    S-rt  *a»ihra 
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fore,  must  philosophy  in  consistency  With   her  own 
canon  nuking  of  being  contradic- 

tory, bot  tor  prooednre  would  be  arrogant  and  irra- 
tional  in  tin?  extreme,  unless  she  wen  to  pro- 

I0Q  this  sentence,  doing  so  under  the  authority 
of  the  necessary  Reason  itself.      Each  deliverance, 
,  of  ordinary  tfnnVrng  oontradkta  m 
i  iA  ot  truth  of  all  reason.     Tliis  is  shown,  not 
uy  roundabout  argument,  but  by  directly  con- 
he  natural  opinions  of  BU  wUh  the  neces- 
sary truths  or  laws  which  they  contradict.     This 
consideration  determines  the  following  arrangement 
The  necessary  truths  or  laws  of  all  reason  are   laid 
down  in  a  series  of  distinct  propositioni ;  and  E 
each  of  these  propositions  is  laid  down  in  ft  ootrater* 
propoeition,  the  contradictory  inadverten- 
opinion,  so  that  we  can  always  pin;. 
against  each  other,  aud  kn  >eare 

I  we  are  contendiug/vr.  and  vital 
otandiag  agabtm^    It  will  always  be  found 
that  the  psychological  docti  any  particular 

coincides,  either  wholly  or  partially  (generally 
wholly,  or  very  nearly  so),  with  the  contradictory 
BCy  of  ordinary  thought,  and  therefore  the 
will  In-  Been  to  represent  I 
fttUjl  ous  teachings  of  psychology.  U  WflU 

oh  Xl>  jtnon  opinion. 

D   and    0  arc  the   two 


1 


§  48.  The  propositions  am!  I  tratli 

ite  the  text  or  staple  of  the  book.     Tkeae 
'Institutes  of  Metaphysics."     The  first 
•*■  tion  only  is  laid  down  as  axiomatic  wit 
demonstration.     Each  proposition  is  folic 
series   of  observations  and  explanations,   \ 
designed  to  clear  up  auy  obscurities  aud  to  rei 
any  difficulties.which  may  be  felt  to  attit 
main  propositions  of  the  work,  whether  in  ta< 
or  in  expression,  and  to  supply  such  critical 
historical  notices  as  may  be  deemed   expedi< 
These  comments  are,  of  course,  of  a  less  iij 
character  than  the  Institutes  themselves.      They 
probably  not  so  complete  as  they  might  be  ;  but, 
general,  it  will  be  found  that  they  indicate 
sufficient  precision  the  points  where  the  larger 
often  where  the  lesser  controversies  of  philosoj 
take   off  from    the    kip-root  or   main   Bb 
counter-propositions  could   not  always,  or  Locb 
often,  be  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  with  th* 
positions,   for  various  good    reasons.      T 
their  places  among  the  observations  and  expl 
tiotiSj  and  by  them  they  are  cleared  up,  in  so 
any  elucidation  is  thought  necessary.     It. 
observed  that  the  counter-propositions,  0 
at  each  point  an  antagonist  position  to  th 
tions,  form  a  very  consistent  scheme  of  <t\ 
truth.     The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  contradi 
necessary  truth  or  principle  of  reason   at 


int.    Bui  no  thinks  otherwise,  he  has  here 

(o  hi3  hand  a  perfectly  coherent  ME 
of  psychological  doctrine  and  of  common  opin- 
mbrace  it  if  he  liki^s,  and  abjure  the 
tn;*  iiit-tipliysic  altogether.  He  will  find  that  truth 
and  error  are  carried  out  simultaneously  on  parallel 
lines.     He  can  >cc  between  ti 

§  49.  From  this  method  of  procedure,  it  ia  con- 

I    i.l  iat  the  following  advantage  will  accrue.  Admniuf* 
i  will  perceive,  at  each  stage  of  his  pro 
gress,  which  doctrine  ia  right  and  which  wrong, 
understand  each,  through  its 
contrast  with  tl  J  le  will  remark,  not 

what  I  I   to  accept,  but  what  he  is 

mended  to  giu    up.      The  incompRtil>i!i' 
peculaiive  and  the  con  q 
--will  be  obvious;  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  con- 

i  »n  of  ordinary  thinking,  or  "  common  Ml 
BB  it  is  sometimea  rather  abusively  called,  ami  phi- 
losophy, can   be  very  well   effected  by   the   f 
giving  in  her  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the 

m  «  bich,  on 

:il  )i!_y  on  a  snbjf: 
with  nu-n-ly  hi  or  correct  doctrine  o»i- 

it  hulf  g*"B*Uw 
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being  distinctly  brought  forward  and  expressly  con- 
troverted, still  retains  possession  of  the  student's 
mind,  occupying  it  all  the  more  inveteroterj 
cau3e  it  occupies  it  obscurely.     Indeed,  in  such  a 
case  the  two  positions,  not  being  cont 
seen  to  be  incompatible.     They  still  coexist,  I 
such  a  way  that  neither  can  be  said  properly  to 
SUSt,  or  to  have  a  clear  and  vigorous  standing  in 
At  mind.     The  wrong  opinion  being  combated,  but 
only  in   ;i  vague  and  very  inexplicit  manner,  loses 
the  force  and  vigour  of  its  previous  authority;  while 
the  right  opinion,  being  clouded  by  the  ob 
presence  of  the  wrong  one,  and  oppressed  1 
secret  efforts  to  regain  its  former  ascendfuv 
enfeebled  where  it  shines,  and  shorn  of  its  brig 
and  most  fructifying  rays.     This  obscure  and   in- 
definite conflict  between  right  and  wrong  opinion, 
between  spoculativo  and  ordinary  thinking,  is  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  scepticism,  or  philosophical 
indecision. 


§  51.  The  neglect,  moreover,  to  lay  down  in  dis- 
itfttimiui.-  tinct  terms  this  opposition  between  the  light  and 
of.jti.miL,  the  wrong,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the 

[jL    unintelligible  character  of  metaphysics,  and  serves 
contra,        ^0  j^onut  for  nearly  all   their  obscurities.      El 

slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophy 
may  satisfy  any  one  that  the  neglect  to 
truths  to  bo  learned  in  prominent  and  consp 


i: 


contrast  iy  linquiahe  L 

of  the  unintelligibilitv 
■;l:itiona     Why  nv  the  Platonic 
:\s"  generally  unintelligible?    Simply  I 1 
Plato  has  uot  tol  I  in  Hstinctly,  and  because  no  one 
knows  exactly,  what  natural  opinion  this  d" 
was  advanced  to  controvert.     Why  is  the  untca  sub- 
Spinoza,  still  withont  a  meaning?     For 
the   same    reason.       We  do   not  e> 
what  popular  delusion  it  stands  oppooed  to. 
are  tho  "monads"  of  LttbnitS,  and  the  "pre- 
1  harmony  '"  of  the  same  pi1  r,  still 

>ut  a  key,  or  provided  only  with  one  which  will 
not.  fit  the  ward-  of  the  lock  '?     Jusl  a  has 

not  shown  us  distinctly  what  inadvertencies  of  com- 
mon  thought  these  doctrines  were  dc  i  take 

laee  of.     Why  is  Hegel  impenetrable,  almost 
it,  as  a  mountain  of  adamant?     Becanso 
nowhere  set  before  us  tad  explained  \t 

n  whichj  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, ho  may,  like  a  gigantic  boa-constrictor,  be 
-vitliin   his   folds.     He   may  be   breaking 
bone  in  their  body  in  his  stringent  circumvo- 
lution! da  nod  knnwthat:  for  hatred 
to  no  obeervntt  Iy,  or  even  bearing 
natural   opinions  which   Lis  doc- 
,   ae  donbi,  in  9"  \\d  unes- 
ilainetl  fashion  of  their  own,  intended  to  subvert, 
negligence,  or  omission,  com 
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what  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  retarding  cam 
philosophy,  namely,  a  loose  grasp,  an  indistinct 
ception,  of  its  leading  principles,  of  its  very  al| 
bet — an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  work  it 
to  do,  of  the  object  it  proposed  to  overtake ; 
surely,  if  these  speculators  had  known  what 
work  or  object  was,  they  would  have  said  wbi 
was,  and  moreover  they  would  have  done  it. 
on  this  topic  they  are  either  silent,  or  speak  ' 
such  uncertain  utterance  that  they  might  as 
have  been  dumb.     Hence, — men  of  the  big 
genius  though  they  were,  and 

"  Hunmu  crutton  of  immortal  things," 

they  have  left  behind  them  legacies,  the  v 
of  which  is  greatly  impaired  by  their  freq 
incomprehensibility,  which,  again,  is  attribut 
alniOHt  entirely,  to  the  circumstance  that  they  1 
in  hand  only  one-half  of  their  proper  work-  T 
may  have  given  us  truths — they  no  doubt  did 
but  truths  aro  unintelligible,  or  nearly  so,  uj 
when  contrasted  with  their  opposing  errors, 
these  they  kept  studiously  out  of  view.  Henc 
speak  in  a  general  way  of  these,  and  of  many  < 
philosophical  writers,  they  are  not  to  be  underst 
or  if  understood,  it  is  not  by  any  light  which 
themselves  supply,  but  by  a  lamp  which  the  re 
must  find  and  trim  for  himself,  and  bring  with 
to  the  research.     The  only  light  of  every  truth 
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lutnufting  error  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  contempla- 
and  exhibition  of  truth,  a  philosopher  should 
take  especial  oare  not  tu  kfisji  himself  too  loftily 
loof  from   the   contemplation    and    exhibition    of 
ir.ns  these  prou'l  ipiritt,  1'lato,  Spfaott, Leibnitt, 
ill  Kegel,  most  undoubtedly  did,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  profound  disquisitions,  and  to  the 
of  mankind,  who,  had  their  method  been  differ- 
might  have  profited  more  largelyby  their  wisdom. 


§  52.  This  system,  therefore,  attempts  to  pursue  a 
lerent  and  less  lofty  course.     In  endeavouring  to  t>  i 
;e  truth  understood,  it  relies  chiefly  on  the  illu-  JJJ^J^J1^ 
[■nation  which  troth  mo  og  placed  **** 

og  and  clear  contrast  with  error.     It  sets  off 
true  by  the  aid  of  the  opposing  false.    This  con- 
on  has  prompted  the  somewhat  novel  method 
■:."  and  "counter-proposition" — a  me- 
tod  which  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  mode 
of  procedure  in  dealing  with  purely  speculative  mat- 
ters, ii-  j  with  it  oertairj  decided  advantages 
■  1  intelligibility,  and  of  putting 
end  to  all  llation,  or  Lndeoudan 
(f  Opinion  on  philosophical  topics;  while  the  other 
merely  plana  the  exhibition  of  truth, 
ibition  of  error,  fails  in  all 
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three  main  sections — an  arrangement  which 
•n-tin*      require   some  explanation,   showing  not  oul 
ui> iiMtitut*  general  anil   o>nv<  nli-nt,  but  its  essential  au»i 
arbitrary  character.     In  philosophy,  nothing  U 
to  the  discretion  of  au  individual  thinker.     Sb 
whole  arrangernont,    every  step   which  he   takes, 
must  be  necessitated,  not  chosen.     It  must  be 
scribed  and  enforced  by  the  object  itself,  not  1 
way  of  viewing  it.     Accordingly,  the  arrangarnftat 
now  alluded  to  is  one  which  chooses  and  fixes  itself 
as  tbe  only  possible  arrangement  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, whatever  modifications  its  details  may  und 
at  the  hands  of  subsequent  inquirers.      But 
maun    will    require  a  good   deal   of  eluclda 
which  is  supplied  in  the  following  §  §, 
which  the  general  sections  of  our  subject,  and 
order,  are  laid  out 

$  54.  Prom  what  baa  been  already  said  aboi 

principles  or  first  elements  of  philosophy  beii 

last  to  show  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  thi 

mi?y^7ul*  science  which  naturally  comes  to  us  end  fir 

The  difficulty  is,  so  to  turn  rotn  hole  huge 

iueryasto  get  its  hegmtrifig  towards  us.     But 
what  is  the  end  which  comes  to  us  first,  but  which  we 
must  so  turn  round  as  to  make  it  revolve  awa\ 
us,  and  come  to  us  last  ?     It  is  this — announc 
the  form  of  a  question — What  w  truth  /    This  is  w 
iWTf  the  last  or  ultimate ;  but  to  us  it  is  always  the 
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fir»t  or  proximate  question  of  philosophy.     The  im- 

rc  answer  which  moves  n 
and  so  causes  the  whole  structure  to  turn  on  its 
pivot,  is  this:  Truth  is — what  /",«.     Whatever  abao- 
l  true.     There  can  be  no  doubt  about  th.it. 
This  answer  instantly  raises  the  question,  Bat 

That  question   can,  at  present,  receive  no 

answer  except  an  evasive  one.    Its  turn  has  not  yet 

Itmust  "  bide  its  time."     It  muabbe  tOTOfid 

away  from  us,  or,  like  a  mask,  it  must  be  taken  off 

and   li  But   its  announcement  proclaims 

ue  great  section  of  philosophy— 

nkh  has  for  its  object  the  problem,  Wh 

— absolute   existence?     This   branch    u\' 
■    is    iiMinlly  and    rightly  dene 
LOOX  (A<.y.c   nav  Urm  —  the  science   of  that 
which  truly  is). 

'.  The  preliminary  business  of  philosophy  is,  as 

u  round  »tto 

:is  to  make  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first  :  «"»■  »■« 
and  i  an  accomplish  only  by  finding 

answers  as  may  serve  to  send  the  questions  away 
from  her  without,  in  any  degree,  resolving  1 1 

Can     r.OIin  llif     W 1  ,,>],-  Itm  In  onhr. 

ad  when  that  which  natu- 
ral' imen  made  to  conn-  fust)  and 
questions  which  art  made  to 
i ret  contain  all  the  eh-:  a  the 


solution  of  those  which  naturally  come  first;  *M 
therefore,  the  lattei  toed  until  the 

tin   former  have  been  disposed  of.     Each  an; 

ids  off  its  own  question,  must  alw»y.- 
a  character  as  to  bring  round  a  new  quest  if  > 
view.     This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  answl 
which  words  off  the  general  problem   of  outolcf}- 
The  quest!  "i,  in  its  shortest  form,  is,  What  is?  Aa*| 
ilie  parrying  answer  is — What  is,  is  wh; 
But  that  answer,  while  it  sends  away  fi 
the  mean  time,  the  ontological  question,  ir 
brings  before  us  a  new  question,  or    rather  o* 
section  of  questions — this:  But  u,  aol 

uliat'is  knowing?     This  movement  det 
other  whole  section  of  philosophy;  indet 
pletes  the  revolution,  or   at  least   we   I 
merely  to  find  out  the  truly  first  question  in 
to  knowing  and  the  known,  to   have  before  us 
true   beginning,   the  really  proximate   que- 
philosophy.     This  <li vision  explores  and  exp] 
laws  both  of  knowing  and  of  the  known — in 
words,  the  conditions  of  the  conceivable  ;  la , 
the  necessary  laws,  as  the  laws  of  all  know. 
all  thinking,  and  the  contingent  laws  as 
our  knowing  and  of  our  thinking.     This  ae< 
the  science  is  properly  termed  the  Ei 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  <> 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being  (*<J>©t  r^ 
— the  science  of  true   knowing).     It  answei 


tt 


general    question,    "  VI  nowing    and    the 

i:  ? " — or  more  shortly,  "  What  is  knowledge  ?" 

lip   uutology  cannot  be  approached,  or  even  looked 

1 1   mi  f  1 1  I  Ins  d i  vision  ha*  been  thoroughly  explicated. 

$  oi'    11  i,  are  the  two  main  branches  of 

our  science.      It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  declare  what  />,. 
iff— in  other  words,  cannot  get  a  footing  on  out 
uiml  we   have  ascertained   what  is  known — in  other  i,1,""*"i,,,r 

■  Is,  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  details  of  a 
thorough  and  systematic  epistemology.  It  may  be 
d.  ukt'ul  whether  we  can  get  a  footing  on  ontology 
even  then.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  pass  to  the 
problem  of  absolute  existence,  except  through  the 
•Witioti  to  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
Because  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  what 
is,  unless  wfl  have  at  least  attempted  to  JblctP  what 
[a  ;  ai  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  know 

what  is,  until  we  have  thoroughly  examined  and 
resolved  khe  i  — What  is  bfae  meaning  of  to 

know?  What  is  knowledge?  Whal  U  knowing 
and  the  known  I  Until  these  questions  be  answered, 
it  is  vain  and  futile  to  say  that  absolute  existence  is 
that  which  is  known. 


§  57.  But  even  after  the  questions  of  the  epistemo- 
gy  have  been  resolved- 
en  ex 


reaolved— even  after  all  tho  laws  of  JXPSL 


ixplored  and  laid  out — are  we  „, 
1      in  a  whit  better  po  I  ike  up  and 
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question — What  is  ?  We  are  in  a  somewhat  bottv 
position  ;  but  our  approach  to  ontology  is  still  fctiosS 
and  obstructed  by  a   most   baffling   con 

which  is  this  : 


§  58.  Absolute  Boing  may  be,  very  possibly,  tix 
Dmaum       which  we  are  ignorant  of.     Our  ignorance  is  exca- 
nmrMtbat   ^ye — ***  *8  ^  more  extensive  thau  our   knowledge 
;,!  Tins  is  unquestionable.     After  we  have  fixed,  tb«t 
the  meaning,  the  conditions,  the  limits,  the  o|H 
and  the  capacities  of  knowledge,  it  Btill  seo 
possible,  indeed  highly  probable,  that  absolute  exi* 
tence  may  escape  us,  by  throwing  ite-  I 
cover,  or  within   the  pale,  of  our  ignorance, 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  w,  and 
thus  be  unable  to  predicate  anything  at  all  ab<> 
This  is  a  most  confounding  obstacle  to  our  advaaoa 
It  has  indeed,  as  yet,  brought  every  inquirer 
dust,  and  thrown  back  every  foot  that  has 
to  scale  the  hitherto  unbreached  and  appar 
pregnable  fastnesses  of  ontol<  tgy.     1  left  ire  commes* 
ing  our  operations,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent 
necessary  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 


§  59.  This  difficulty  is  to  be  surmount  >-ii. 
denying  or  blinking  our  ignorance,  but  by  fa 
^^"      and   the  only  way  of   tuemg  it,  i- 

yyfy  inquiry  into  its  nature.     We  must  examine 
S'SSuSi  what  ignorance  is — what  we  are,  and  can  b*t  ji 
rant  of.     And  thus  we  are  thrown  upon  an  eutii 
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ib,  constituting  an  intermediate  section 

term  the  agnoiology',  or 

tcory  of  ignorance  -V*0* — the  theory  of 

ue  ignorance).     The  result  of  this  research  is  given 

its  proper  place  ui  these  Institutes. 

Now  our  course  is  pretty  clear,  way 

•might  before  us.     The  epistcmology  hasxd»««cu 

*-  !IU  111* 

ted  what  alone  any  intelligence  con  know.     The  v«obia«or 

•gnoiology  has  fixed  what    nlouc    any    iuii-lligence  "»*tow. 

mrant  of — OOMpqnenti)   Alttofafcti  i; 

nee  being  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that  which 

we  are  ignorant  of  (and  it  Bh&U  be  demonstrated 

at  there  is  no  other  alternative),  it  must  respond 

■■• :*r  to  the  result  of  the  epistemology,  or  to  the 

lit  of  the  agnoiology.      But  if  the  result  of  the 

.,  and  the  result  of  the  agnoiology  are 

incident  (and  their  coincidence  slia!  too- 

Miated),  then  it  matters  not  whether  Absolute  Be- 

ii  we  know,  or  that  which  we  are 

lioram  'iistratively  fin  rac- 

jdl  tin'  HSM  J   W    I  ver 

f  them  it  be;  we  can  attach  to  it  a  pr» 

all  that  is  wanted,  ami  which  is  all  that  philosophy 

noises  as  ;  ral  on  man  kind.    A 1 1 

aha  ..rly  shown   in  the  ontology — the 

•ion  of  wli  led 

is  only  may  be  added,  that  in  solving  the  pro- 

"fw/  we  re  resolved  definitively 

or  lust  question  ol  j.11  philosophy — that 


nrerrrcTEs  of  metapbtsic. 

query  which  is  always  the  first  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  which  requires  to  be  staved  off  and  o% 
until  we  have  got  iu  hand  all  the  elements  of  its 
solution— What  is  Truth  ? 

§  61.  This  paragraph  need  merely  recapii 
n»-»i' thai  Hie  three  divisions  of  philosophy,  as  laid  down 

tiofiofilie       .  §  rm       «i    ■ 

uqmTi-'      '"  t'lCfie  Institutes,  are,  first,  The  Epistemolc-. 

theory  ol   knowledge;  secon<Byt  The  Agnoiolof 
bSgy.  nto  theory  of  ignorance  ;  and,  thirdly.  The  Ontolog 
iMUrbitnuy,  theory  of  being ;  and  that  this  arrangement  is  not 
***-  dictated  by  the  choice  or  preference  of  an> 

vidual  thinker,  but  by  the  very  uecessity  of  the  caae, 

which  will  not  admit  of  the  problems  of  philosophy 

being  taken  up  in  any  otlier  order. 


§  62.  The  confusion  which  arises  when  any  other 
tiw Dsc«»it>  division  than  that  here  laid  down  is  attempt 
ti^dw-     unspeakable — the  dead  lock  which  ensues  is  inex- 

■loni  perfect-  * 

i^dwioet     tricnlile.      It  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  thi 

whole  embroilment  of  philosophy  is  due  to  the  prac- 
tice usually  indulged  in,  and  never  systematically 
abstained  from,  of  taking  in  hand  the  queeti 
ontology,  and  of  predicating  something  about  Being 
before  the  question  of  epistemology — that  is  tht 
question  as  to  knowledge  and  its  laws — has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  cleared.  Thi*, 
ever,  is  a  mere  consequence  or  accompaniment  of  the 
gTeat  retarding  cause  of  philosophy  already  pointed 
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out — of  the  attempt,  namely,  to  get  to  the  end, 
efore  we  hare  got  to  the  beginning  Numerous 
.  j  hital  efieeta  of  this  preposterous  (in 
the  exact  sense  of  that  word)  procedure,  will  come 
ider  our  notice  in  the  course  of  this  work.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  especially  home  in  mind,  that 
the  epistemology  excludes  most  rigorously  from  its 
.  overy  opinion,  and  ev» •<  ion  as 

to  "  being"  or  existence.     It  deals  only  with  know 
ing  and  the  known. 


In  connection  with  these  remark,-*  nn  tlie. 
or  business,  §§  89-45],  on  the  why  (or  reason,  Tt»n*UMi 
46),  and  on  the  how  (or  method,  §$  -t7 -M),  ot "■■' 
ilosophy  in  general ;  and  on  the  character  and  ^^J,l*',H 
letails  of  these  [nstitntes  in  particular  (§§ 

ion,   en  titled    to  a   separate  paragraph, 
to  b«  made,  which  is  this,  that  the  eorrec- 
^  of  our  natural  thinking 
'ill  be  wen  to  be  earned  on  throughout  each  of : 
;ions  of  the  system.     Our  natural  oversights  in 
n  knowing  and  the  known,  are  taken   up 
il    pot   right,  in   the   epwtemology  ;   our  natural 
in    regard   to  ignorance  are  taken   up 
.:  right  in  the.  tgnoiology;  and  our  natu 
ti  regard  to  be  >ken  up  and  | 

in  the  ontology. 


■ .  Anothci  ation,  also,  of  some  import- 
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ance,  must  here  be  noticed,  as  tending  to 
Rtnubob-  any  disappointment  which  may  arise  in  the  tec. 

1  ■  *°  mind  from  finding  that  the  results  and  conclusions 
ua^fuSii™1  reached  in  this  system  are  not  at  all  times — ore  not, 
SS^Ta*11*  indeed,  at  any  time  during  his  ordinary  mouds,  aud 
•emiotiuT"  these   must  occupy  about  ninety-nine  parts  of  \u< 
existence — present  to  his  conviction  with  the  force 
and  the  vivacity  which  he  might  think  desirable  if 
they  were  true.     But  this  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.     Their  perpetual  presence  would  convert 
him  from  an  agreeable  human  being  into  an 
both  to  himself  and  others.     It  is  the  worst  specie* 
of  pedantry  to  entertain  and  parade  the  conclusions 
of   science,   either  to  ourselves    or    others,   when 
engaged  in  the  common  business  and  intercourse 
of  life;  just  as  it  is  the  worst  species  of  prudeuce 
to  embrace  the  plausibilities  of  common  opii 
the  maxims  of  the  salons  and  of  the  thoroughfare*, 
when  ministering  at  the  altars  of  science.     The  two 
things  should  be  kept  everlastingly  apart,    All  that 
is  necessary  is,  that  the  reader  should  know  that 
what   is   laid   before   him  is  the   truth; — it 
necessary  that  he  should  feel  it  to  he  so.     The 
knmvlcdge  of  it  is  all  in  all ;  the  want  of  fed 
about  it  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  ought  I 
to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant  as  any  arguim-ir 
against  its  certainty.     The  interests  of  Truth  would 
indeed  be  in  a  poor  way,  and    our  conception    of 
her  character  not  very  exalted,  were  wo  to  allow 
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interests  to  suffer  from  our  inability  to  keep 
our  faculties,  at  all  times,  upon  a  level  with  her 
Dg  revelations.     To  make  truth  contingent 
on  the  ordinary  nueeptibiUtiai  of  man,  would  I 
reduce  her  to  a  most  deplorable  dependency.     To 
-trustful  of  her,  because  our  minds  are  not,  at 
all  times,  or  often,  equal  "to    the  height  of  her 
I  argument/'  is  no  unfrequeut  practice ;   Inn    l\ 
■  rying  scepticUm   a   little  too  far.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  philosophers,  and  more  people  than 
they,  have  actually  regarded  truth  as  untruo,  be- 
cause man's  faculties  arc  incapablo  of  grasping  her 
deepest  disclosures,  except  at  rare  interval*. 

on  their  widest  stretch.  But  why  am  m 
aol  be  satisfied  in  mrt-iphysics,  as  we  are  in  every 
other  science,  with  /  the  demonstrated 

cfckg  it  necessary,  at  i 
ihem.  as  it  is  called  i     In  philo- 
sl Kin.',   people   are  very  prone   to   set  down 
own   incompetency  diss  the  truth,  to 

home  to  their  homely  convictions,  as,  in  a 
manner,  fftttJ  to  her  cause.     But  this  incompef 

vecident,  it  is  eotitled  to  no  DOnttdotatioXt; 
■ad  it  is  not  held,  by  these  very  people,  to  prejudice 
m  Bcsenea    Why  should  it,  then, 
in  metaphysics  ?     People  pay  a  very  poor  coinpli- 
.  not  only  to  the  truth,  but  also  to  the  higher 
reason  with  wi>  p«  been  endowed,  irhflB 

they  suppose  that  the  latter  is  subject  to  the  juris- 
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-!]  of  their  own  vulgar  opinions,  that  it  is  at  all 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  their  own  ordinary  judg- 
ment, or  that  it  can  be  turned  out  of  its  inflexible 
orbit  by  any  collision  with  those  earth-born  and 
evanescent  meteors  of  their  own  customary  think- 
ing, which  are  perpetually  crossing  and  obscuring, 
but  certainly  never  deflecting,  its  colossal  transit 
through  the  skies. 

§  Go.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point      The 
mtto  earth  and  "all  that  it  inherit"  are  whirling  thn 

space  with  a  velocity  which  it  requires  rather  largo 
numbers  to  compute.  We  know  that  to  be  a  fact ; 
but  wn  ijurnot  fed  it  ; — indeed,  we  fee]  the  VBtJP 
contrary.  In  spite  of  science,  we  believe  ourselves, 
at  least  when  we  are  lying  still,  to  be  imperturbably 
at  rest ;  and  this  conviction  is  equally  shared  in  by 
the  profoundest  astronomer  reclining  on  his  couch, 
of  down,  and  by  the  most  unscientific  peasant 
stretched  upon  his  pallet  of  straw.  An  astronomer 
is  not  always  an  astronomer.  When  he  comes 
down  from  hiB  observatory,  he  loaves  his  computa- 
tions and  his  demonstrations  behind  him.  He  hflrf 
doue  with  them  for,  at  least,  a  while.  He  thinks, 
B&d  feels,  and  speaks  just  like  other  peopl 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  heavens  and  the  oarth 

BflKWtab  do.     His  hat  is  bi 
the  sun.      So  of  the  metaphysician.      He  is  not 
always  a  metaphysician.     In  common  life,  he  can 
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think,  and  feel,  and  speak,  it  19  to  be  hoped 

like  h  .ixduts.     B  ■  >k  rit  thing!  just  ns 

at  tin:  in,  otherwise  they  would  have  ex- 

oilcnt  reasons  for  regarding  (as  they  are  too  apt.  to 

do   without  any  such   good    provocation)   his   very 

U    ilniiiiiintion.      It  is  enough  for  him  to 

that  there  is  a  higher  region  of  thought  (k&d 

of  truth  into  which  he  enn  ascend  at  will,  with  those 

go  along  with  him,  though  neither  ho 

nor  they  need  be  constantly  resident  therein.     Is  a 

poet  always  a  poet?     No.      Down    both    poi  I 

;ix(mnomer,  and  down,  too,  philosopher  must  come 

I   atrial   altitudes — their    proper 

as— and  out  of  these  regions  they  must  consent 

to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  thoirtime.     Bttt  when 

tin-  philosopher  £fl  a  philosopher;  when  he  has  put 

(»ii,  like   P  his  "garment;''  when  he  has 

jutoen<.  Ib  watch-tower  in  the  skies,  and  when 

he  gives  out  the  result,  let  him  play  the  philosopher 

QQ4   purpose,  and  let   him   not  botbabbl 
tho  land.     An  we  to  suppoce  that  the  tgmL  revolu- 
tioriH  nt'  li  . 

courses;   and  that  the  same  great  law 
(namely,  la  . -us  diacre 

tot  be 
uovements  of  human  thought — 
that  mightier  than  plari' 


u  It  may  now  be  prop 
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means  pleasant,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
urainrk  ov  tone  in  which  this  work  may  appear  to  be  conceived 
obiruoi.iv  and  executed.    Jt  may  seem  to  adopt  a  somewhat 

■em  m  ^  .  .         .  , 

™)b,}™™  presumptuous  line  of  exposition  in  andertaking  to 
lay  down  the  laws,  not  only  of  owr  thinking  and 
knowing,  hut  of  all  possible  thinking  and  knowing. 
This  charge  is  answered  simply  by  the  remark  that 
it  would  bo  etill  moro  prosumptuous  to  exclude  any 
possible  thinking,  any  possible  knowing,  any  pos- 
sible intelligence,  from  the  operation  of  these  laws 
— for  the  laws  here  referred  to  are  necessary  truths 
— their  opposites  involve  contradictions,  and,  there- 
fore, the  supposition  that  any  intelligence  can  be 
exempt  from  them  is  simply  nonsense  ;  and,  in  so 
far,  as  senselessness  is  a  sin,  this  supposition  is  sin- 
ful. It  supposes  t.lmt  Reason  can  he  Unren> 
that  wisdom  can  be  madness,  that  sense  can  be 
nonsense,  that  cosmos  can  be  chaos.  This  system 
escapes  that  sin.  Jt  u,  therefore,  loss  pre 
ous,  and  more  becoming  in  its  moral  spirit  than 
those  hypocritical  inquiries  which,  by  way  of  exalt- 
ing the  highest  of  all  reason,  hold  that  this  may 
be  emancipated  from  the  necessary  laws  of  all 
thinking,  and  that  those  laws  should  be  laid  doi 
as  binding,  not  universally,  but  only  on  human 
intelligence** 

-  ui  ft  cntog'ory  of  human  thought  ;  and  I  horofi  re  theme 
Manner*,  who  are  IVi*[ht«  i  ■  bugbear  vbiofa  tUej  c*ll  "  nu- 
ll                                   bt  to  attribute  it  t< 

■  it  ftthouU. 
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§  67.  But  is  it  altogether  essential,  the  reader 
may  ask,  imposes  of  this  system,  that  the  tiwmu. 

necessary  laws   should  he  laid  down  thus  exten-"^ 
[i   it  not  sufficient   to   fix  thein  a&  ahso-J^;. 
hnrly  authoritative  over  human  intelligence  onk  t 
Because,  if  this  were  sufficient,  it  might  be  as  well 
carry  them  out  over  all  knowledge,  or  to  Ln- 
•,hcir  being  valid  for  reason  universally. 
But,  gi  at,  this  is  not  roffiriant.     It  ia  abso- 

lutely indispensable  this  mturi  be  confessed  in  the 
pWuMBt  terms) — it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  salvation  of  our  argument,  from  beginning  to 
end,  that  these  necessary  laws  should  be  fixed  as 
authoritative,  not  over  human  reason  "uls,  but  as 
binding    on    all    possible    inj  not 

tie,  therefore,   for  the   system  to  adopt  any 
t   here  thrown  out.     And  if 
the  reader  has  any  further  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
of our  course,  we  would  recommend  him  to 
li  r  whethej  he  does  not  bald  that  all  reason  is 
iw  of  eon  n  as  expounded  in 

;■'  assijm  to  uitelligi 
'  one  necessary  condition  of  thought 
nuwledg*  nle  question  is  at  an   end, 

hi. I  mast  be  hi  i  of  she 

views  of  this  wpltoBL     b  should  bfl  add<  d  \\> M 
system  does  not  assume,  at  the  outset,  that  there-  is 
.•my  uitelligencv  on  n   as» 

sumption  is  not  necessary  to  i 
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wcigh,  and  would,  therefore,  be  altogether  irrele- 
vant.    But  it  maintains  that,  if  there  be  any  othl 
intelligence  (either  actual  or  possible)  bes; 
that  intelligence  must  conform  to  the  neces— 
these  being  the  essential  conditions  and  co 
of  all  intellect  and  of  all  thought. 


§  68.  As  a  further  objection  to  this  system,  it 
ab  obteoiim  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  system  is  guilty 
;,[•  the  inconsistency  of  representing  man  as  capable  of 
conceiving  what  ho  cannot  conceive.     It  is  guilty  of 
nothing  of  the  kind.     The  system  only  represents 
man  as  capable  of  conceiving   that  many 
vrnich   are  inconceivable   by   him   are,   or,  at   an; 
Eftte,  in  iv  be  conceived  by  other  and  higher  intelli- 
gences (if  such  there  be,  for  this  is  not  assumed), 
and  that  therefore  these  things  are  not  to  be  laid 
OOWD  as  absolutely  or  in  themselves  inconceivable. 
Though  ili.  y  are  inconceivable  by  we,  they  are 
to  be  placed  under  the  category  of  the  conceii 
—a  category  or  general  head  which,  accordic 
this  system,  has  two  subdivisions;  to  wit,_/ir8fi,  the 
conceivable  by  us,  and  secondly,  the  conceivable  by 
some  other  intelligence  (actual  or  possible),  th< 
not  conceivable  by  us.     This  latter  head  compre- 
hends what  we  can   conceive   to  be  conceivable, 
though  we  cannot  dfotoUy  conceive  it.     Thus  the 
category  of  the  conceivable  is  one,  though  it  ha 
subd  ivisions.    Over  against  this  category,  and  clearly 
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to  be  distinguished  from  it,  stands  the  category  of 
tlit  a  -   and,    itl    '<t*df,  inconceivable— this 

throughout  h*  whale  »-\  i  onvartihle  with  the 

contradictory,  the  absurd. 


5j  69,  To  retort  this  charge  of  inconsistency,  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinary  philoso-  otuectiuo  m- 
pbJca]  distinction  of  the  conceivable  and  the  incon-omfwioDor 
ible   is  a  distinction   which  sets  every  rule   of '','  re*"J,ln 

*  till-  OlDCfilV- 

logical  division  at  defiance,  and  that  it  is  one  which,  SjJiUi!** 
for  long,  has  overridden  speculation  with  a  most  * 
calamitous  oppression.      The  distinction  is  this: 
Things  (using  that  word  in  a  very  general  s-  I 
are  divided  by  philosophers  into  things  conren 
bj  M  nil  the  one  hand  (these  an  placed  undera 
distinct  head  or  category  by  themselves,  as  the  only 
properly  conceivable),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into 
things,  still  conceivable,  though  not  conceivable  by 
us — aud  these  are  laid  down  under  a  separate  I 
H    the   properly   inconceivahl*',    the   inconceivable 
Dl  any  qnalificataofl      Now,  observe  what  fol- 
low* i  :    the   inconceivable,  as  here  laid 
down,  is  thus  slumped  together  in  the  same  general 
oat*g*  i  ■  ccivable 

lie  same  category 

with  I.  the 

oiical.  i  cod- 

*  Ur«,  ha*  ft 

much  closer  Ail. 
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has  to  the  absolutely  contradictory  ;  yet  our  phih 
sophers  have  Dot  thought  so.  Hence  they  hai 
laid  down  a  distinction,  which  is  no  distinction,  bi 
a  confusion,  a  blundering  dogma  which  lias  been 
most  injurious — which  has,  indeed,  been  nothing 
less  than  ruinous  for  n  time  to  the  cau6e  of  gem 
speculatioa 

vj  7l>.  Suppose  that  a  natural  philosophe?,  dealing 
>fu-  with  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  (if  I 
•*•  be  such  a  thing),  wore  to  divide  the  ponderable  into 
the  liftnUe  bp  K*  on  the  one  hand  (calling  this  only 
the  properly  ponderable),  and,  on  the  other  ham 
into  the  still  liftahle,  though  not  by  us ;  and  sup- 
pose he  were  to  call  the  latter  the  unliftable,  the 
imponderable  without  any  qualification  ; — in  that 
case  Ben  Lomond  would  be  set  down  among  tho 
imponderables,  for  it  is  certainly  not  liftable  by  us ; 
it  would  be  classed  along  with  things  which  are 
absolutely  and  in  themselves  imponderable — if  any 
such  things  there  be.  And  there  are  such  things, 
though  perhaps  natural  philosophy  takes  no  account 
of  them.  The  days  of  the  week  are  imponderable ; 
and  therefore  Ben  Lomond,  according  to  this  ili\i- 

>u,   would   have  no  more  weight  than   those 
stractions  which    we    call   Monday  and     I 
This  is  precisely  the  distinction  which  philosophers 
have  generally  taken  between  the  conceivable  . 
the  inconceivable.     Where  would  natural  scdi-j 
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have  been  had  it  ;  generally  in  divisions  of 

this  description  ?     It  would  hare  been  win  re  ui-:tn- 
physical  philosophy  is  now. 

I    The  confusion  here  pointed  out  and  illus- 
trated, has  led  all  philosophers  to  make  game  of  A„ftll-I 
the  laws  of  thought.     Confounding  ,  ;"'f.- 

conceivable  by  us  with  the  absolutely  inconceivable,  Uio^tic 
they  tell  us  that  many  things  which  are  absolutely 
iiu<  we  must  neverth  <eive  to  ex- 

ist— thrit  is  to  say,  we  must  think  what  the  laws  of 
thinking  (according  to  the  showing  of  these  philo- 
sophers) prevent  us  from  tl  taking.     We  HH  called 
think  a  thing  to  txhft,  which,  in  the  same 
breath  they  tell  us  we  cannot  think  "<  all.     In  a 
word,  rln'v  fell  11-  tli.-it  we  GUI  think  what  they  tell 
us  we  cannot  think  ;  and  what  is  that  but  making 
game  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  turning  the  whole 
i   ridicule?     For  exam j il-:-,   tin.    l.w\   is  laid 
•  hat  we  cannot  think  anything  out  of 
l»tn  before  the  sound  .»f  these 

has  died  away,  we  are  told  tb:it  me  inii.it  and 
do  think  things  out  of  relation  to  ourselves.   Surely 

is  something  very  wrong  in  that  statement. 

r  the  law  which  it  lays  down  is  not  the  Jaw, 
tWj  it  must  be  so  binding  that  we  can- 
no  i  bee. 
But  philoso;  ike  to  lie  held  too  tightly 
to  their  own   terms  ;    they  do  not  always  relish 
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bcdfig  taken  nl their  own  word.     They  are  very  fi 
of  playing  fast,  and  loose  with  their  own  BUtemc 

§  72.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  con- 
t»io  incoo-    fusion  or  inconsistency  here  pointed  out  admits  of 

listen 

Clii™i!iZ  extncuti°u-     It  admits  of  none — at  least  of  none 
which   is  at  all  satisfactory.     The  philosopher  may 
say   that,   l>y  the    "  absolutely   inconceivable,"    he 
means  merely  the  inconceivable  by  us.     If  so,  then 
his  statement  just  amounts  to  this,  that  we  may 
rationally  suppose  many  things  to  exist  which  are 
simply  inconceivable  by  us,  but  still  conceivable  by 
other  iotelligenoeSj  actual  or  possible — u  proposition 
which  may  be  very  readily  admitted.   But  in  making 
that  statement,  why  should  he  confound  tbon 
and  language  by  breaking  down,  or  at  any  rate 
not  keeping  up,  so  palpable  and  important  a 
traction  as  that  which  subsists  between  the  mti 
inconceivable  by  us,  and  the  absolutely  incono 
able  in  itself?     The  former  falls  properly  under 
the  category  of  the  conceivable ;  because  if  a  thing 
is  conceivable  at  all,  if  we  can  conceive  it  a6  c 
ceivable  by  any  possible  intelligence,  that  con:-!. 
ation  is  sufficient  to  place  it  in  this  category :  the 
hitter  constitutes  the  category  of  the  pro]. 
conceivable,  and  is,  as  has  been  said,  convertible 
with  the  contradictory. 

§  73.  Again,  when  the  absurdity  of  saying  that. 
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"we  i  xiflt  whicli 

link  at  alL"  is  pointed  out  1 1 » »-  philosophe]  v  -n>mi»*i 

defence  is  sometimes  this:  \\  hen  h:wl  proeBoq.  be  *'"">• 
sayBthat  h\  "  think,"  in  the  latter  clause,  he  mean 
"  imagiti-  •  ttu/aiicy.     This  admission  *11"' 

brings  to  light  a  new  feature    in   his   case.      We 
thought  thai  he  had  been  treating  ns  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  thought  :  but  no,  he  is  treating 
OB,  it  seems,  only  to  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
ion,     Had  this  been  explained  at  the  out- 
i  io  possible  mistake  could  have  arisen,  and  the 
tiuili   of  all   that  was  advanced  would   have    been 
.ly  admitted.    Hut  it  M  ool  explained,  either  it 
the  outset  or  in  thesequeL  From  first  to  last  thepsy- 
■  ut  that  he  is  laying  down  the  taws,  not 
of  imagination,  but  of  intellect — not  of  fancying,  but 
of  thinkiug:  and  therefore  his  table  is  either  co 
y    $   71),  or  it  is  confused  (§  72),  01 

ething  different  from  what  it  professes 

toe  before  us,  and  something  which  we  do  not 

want  (§  73).     We  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  we 

very  w. --U   think  something  to   exist  which  we 

ne.     We  assent  to  that  truism  as  in- 

iii.s]iiii;iblr.    Bol  tfhen  we  are  told,  as  we  sometimes 

bat  we  q  [eh  we 

ink  of  ut  iili—h.  our  reason 

mark*  ftp] 

■Iced,  rather  i 
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expounders.  Who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  con- 
founding the  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say. 

§  74.  The  system  contained    in  these   Institutes 
■    does  not  make  game  of  the   laws  of  thought.      It 

dun  not  °  °# 

Slrluwi    mGans  what  it  says,  and  it  stands  to  what  it  says. 
..r  iiiuugiit.    what  jt  declares  we  cannot  think,  it  declures  we  can 

not  think.  It  does  not  make  tho  tail  of  an  affirm  u  I 
eat  in  its  own  head,  as  all  our  popular  psychology 
does.  It  lays  down  the  laws  of  thought,  not  as  laws 
which  exist  only  to  be  broken,  but  as  laws  which 
exist  only  to  he  binding.  It  teaches  that  man 
thinks  and  can  think  only  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  intelligence,  and  not,  as  all  psychology 
teaches,  that  man  thinks  and  can  think  in  opposition 
bo  these  Iww*  It  intends  to  be  taken  literally  at  its 
word, 


§  75.  All  other  systoms  controvert  each  ol 
largely,  and  at  many  points.  This  system  is  incon- 
trovertible, it  is  conceived,  in  every  point ;  but,  at 
the  very  utmost,  it  is  controvertible  only  in  its  start- 
ing-point, its  fundamental  position.  This,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  no  little  gain  to  philosophy,  to  concen- 
trate all  possible  controversy  upon  a  single  point — 
to  gather  into  one  focus  all  the  diverging  lonoea  of 
the  foe,  and  direct  them  on  a  single  topic,  TIih 
system,  as  has  been  remarked,  holda  thia  point,  no 
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lea  than  all  the  others,  to  be  indisputable ;  but 
should  this  be  doubted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  the  only  disputable  point.  Hence  the  system 
htimbly  piques  itself  on  having  abridged  the  grounds 
of  philosophical  controversy — on  having,  if  not  abol- 
ished, at  any  rate  reduced  them  to  their  narrowest 
le  limits. 

^  7»».  This  introduction  may  be  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  conduit* 
InstitutcB  have  succeeded  in  petting  to  the  «™.  «pwo- 

iri(  liow  die 

iiing,  or  absolute  starting-point,  of  philosophy  J^In5*phl. 
— for  the  beginning  will  be  itself  better  understood  JJ3S5.1* 
If  the  reader  has  been  brought  to  understand  lww  it 
has  been  reached.  Indeed,  unless  he  understands 
this,  the  starting-point  will  probably  appear  to  him 
to  be  arbitrary ;  he  will  still  be  possessed  with  a 
suspicion  that  some  other  starting-point  was  pos- 
sible. Hut  so  soon  as  he  sees  how  this  starti re- 
tained, that  suspicion  will  disappear:  he 
will  eee  that  no  other  beginning  could  have  been 


§  77.  Th  "ology,  aa  has  been  said,  is  the 

■  f  mir  science;  that  U,  if.  i*  the 
throngh 
The  comprehensive  *|U-  thin 

-what  is 
knowing  and  the  V 


fifi 


shape,  is  a  most  elusory,  unmanageable,  and  indeed 
incomprehensible  problem.     We  cannot  lay  hold  of 
it.     It  seems  to  have  no  handle.     It  presents   no 
prominence,  big  or  little.     Where  is  the  right  end 
of  this  ball  of  string?     Is  it  a  ball  of  string,  or  is 
it  a  hall  of  stono  i    Because,  if  it  be  a  ball  of  stone, 
it  will  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  try  to  unwind  it 
No  man's  fingers  cau  untwist  a  cannon-ball.     J; 
however,  a  hall  of  string,  only  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  its  outermost  end;  and,  until  this  be  found, 
the  attempt  to  wind  it  off  is  of  course  hopeless. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  take  especial  care  (a  caution 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  been  far  too 
little  heeded)  not  to  wind  on  another  hall    < 
one.     But  to  speak  less  figuratively  ; — although  wo 
have  found  out  that  the  epistemology  is  the  proxi- 
mate division  of  philosophy,  we  have  still  to  'I 
cover  what  the  proximate  question  is  in  the  vaguo,"- 
confused,  and  comprehensive  problem  which  oc 
pies  this  section.  The  difficulty  is  not  merely  to  hi- 
it  down,  but  to  find  the  fundamental  question,  I 
one  and  true  and  only  beginning,  among  its  frag- 
ments 

{$  73.  The  Platonic  Socrates  is  gravelled  \\\  fin's 

same  difficulty  in  "  the  Theastetus  "  of  Plato.     _A1- 

MhtAHUh  though  Socrates  sees  the  difficulty  very  clearly,  be 

poim.  does  not  see  the  solution, — or  at  any  Tate  he  keeps 

it  to  himself.     "  What  is  knowledge?"  he  asks  The- 
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retetus.     "Knowledge,"  answers  Thestetus,  "con- 
sists of  geometry  and  such  other  matters  as  we  have 
been  now  talking  about."     The  reply  of  Socrates  is 
very  happy  and  highly  characteristic,  though  not 
very  instructive.     "You  have  answered,"  says  he, 
"most  generously — indeed,  most  munificently; — I 
a  like  a  prince.     Being  asked  for  a 
thing,  you  have  given  me  I  know  not  how 
many  things;  and  that,  Thetctetus,  is  what  1  call 
\g  nobly  towards  an  old  i>ir<>r>nitu8  like  me," 
Hub   banter    throws  ThesBtetus  somewhat  aback; 
upon  which  Socrates  proceeds  to  explain  himself. 
■  Y  u  have  rather  missed,"  says  he,  "the  point  of 
ion.     1  did  not  ask  you  what  things  there 
is  a  knowledge  of, — but  what  knowledge  ilsetf  is." 
Thb  explanation,  although  it  lays  the  finger  on  the 
point,  does  nol  mend  matters  much ;  forwhen 
the   two   friends  proceed  to  discus*  this  question, 
II  to  it  as  they  can,  which  is  not 
(Ucstion  is  very  soon  lost  sight  of,  like  a 
mnning  underground,  to  make  its  appearance 
in  occasional  glimpses  at  the  surface  iu  some  of  the 
i  dialogue*.     Plato  did  not  get,  or  at  any  rate 
did  not  slww  that  hfl  had  got  to  the  beginning,  the 
ig-point  ofphiloeoi 


$  71'.  V  we  can  make 

of  this  Bowledgel  -*lves.  **•**»•* 

It  constitutes,  as  baa  been  said,  tbog-  I  i  I.  m  :■■  ■ 


ro 


INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHY3I0. 


of  tho  first  section  of  our  science.  Why,  then,  can 
wo  not  make  it  the  immediate  object  of  our  inq< 
The  reader  may  suppose  that  although  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  begin  with  a  simple; 
if  one  could  be  obtained,  still,  in  the  absence  of  tl 
it  might  answer  well  enough  to  take  in  hand  the 
question  wo  have  got  But  if  that  could  be  done, 
philosophy  would  be  a  mere  arbitrary  science, — & 

i  contingent  for  its  commencement  not  on 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  on  the  choice  or  conve- 
nience of  the  philosopher.  And  this  oircumsi 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  the  truth  and 
excellence  of  philosophy.  It  would  vitiate  the  cha- 
racter,— it  would  take  away  the  value, — it  would 
let  out  the  soul  of  her  instructions.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  mainly  on  account  of  the  complication  of 
this  question  that  it  has  to  be  set  aside,— nor  is  it 
mainly  on  account  of  any  expected  simplicity  in  the 
new  question,  that  we  are  anxious  to  search  it  out, 
and  bring  it  forward.  No  doubt  the  one  question 
is  the  more  complex,  and  the  other  will  be  found  the 
more  simple ;  but  that  is  a  secondary  considerat  ion, 
and  one  which  does  not  necessarily  compel  us  to 
put  aside  tho  original  question,  and  go  in  search  of 
a  new  one.  But  unless  we  are  compelled  to  this 
by  necessity,  and  not  by  choice  or  convenience, 
course  would  be  optional  and  arbitrary ;  and  this  it 
must  not  be,  if  our  philosophy  is  to  be  given  out,  or 
is  to  be  accepted,  as  true.     No  man  is  entitled,  in 


philosophy,  to  say  that  a  thing  is  true,  if  he  can  poe- 
;>ililv  hdp  thinking  ittobetrua.  No  man  is  entitled, 
in  philosophy,  to  take  any  one  step,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  taken  any  other.* 

§  80.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  take  up  and  discuss 
at  once  the  question — What  La  knowledge?      b"i  m 
this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  not  intelligible. 
No  intellect  can  attach  any  but  the  very  vaguer 
meaning  to  the  question  as  it  stands.     It  is  ambi- l** 

,  it  has  more  meanings  than  one  ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  understood  in  its  present  form, 
an*.  I  i  ra  away  from  it ;  because 

;uan  can  d.-;il   with  what  cannot  be  ><I. 

Thus  our  relinquishment  of  tin.-  qpestSon  is  not  op- 
tional, but  necessitated  ;  it  is  not  chosen,  but  com- 
pulsory :  and  thus,  too,  our  selection  of  a  new  ques- 
tion, as  our  startmg-poiut,  is  not  simply  convenient; 
it  is  constraining  ;  it  is  not  eligible,  but  inevitable. 
So  far,  therefore,  our  procedure  is  not  arbitrary,  but 

lied — as  it  always  must  be,  if  any  good  is  to 
come  of  our  speculations. 

5}  81.  The  question,  however,  which  we  are  M 
ing,  mu>tfrtill  have  some  reference  to  the  question — 

,U  of 
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What  is  knowledge?  because  this,  in  its  obscurity, 

tmivj«(»b  is  the  capital  problem  of  our  first  section.     The 

...  . 

t-»10-      new  question  must  be  this  question  in   a    clear, 

presentable,  and  intelligible  form.  Noi 
well  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  question, 
What  is  knowledge  ?  must  mean  one  of  two 
things.  It  must  mean  either,  first.  What  is  know- 
ledge io  so  far  as  its  kinds  differ  f  In  plainer 
words — What  different  kiuds  of  knowledge  are 
there  ?  Or  it  must  mean,  secondly.  What  is  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  its  various  kinds  agree  t  In 
plainer  wordn — What  is  the  o?te  invariable  feature, 
quality,  or  constituent,  common  to  all  our  cognitions, 
however  diverse  and  multifarious  these,  in  other 
respects,  may  be? 


Which  m 
Uina  b  our 

qittttlon, — 
•lid  the  itf»t 


§  82.  The  unintelligible  question,  What  is  know- 
ledge? having  been  resolved  into  the  two  intelli- 
gible questions,  first,  What    different    kinds    of 
knowledge  are  there?  and,  secondly,  What  id* 
oal  point  is  thero  in  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  ? — 
we  have  to  consider  which  of  these  question-.  : 
question — which  of  them  is  the  truly  proximate 
question  of  the   epistemology.      The  one  or  the 
other  of  them  must  be  this  ;  for  the  question,  What 
is  knowledge  ?  is  not  susceptible  of  being  analysed 
into  any  other  alternatives  than  these  two.     Wl 
of  them,  then,  is  our  question?     Tbeebetu*,  it  will 
have  been  observed  (§  78),  was  of  opinion,  rather 


[•It    1!"\ 


7fl 


unguardedly,  that  toe    first  was    the   question    of 
-ophy.       Socrates  wry    speedily   undeceived 
liim  ;  for  surely  no  philosophy  i.s  required  to  I 
OB  lint  the  diffarenl  kinds  of  koowledga  we  the 
rnaticul,  the  historical,  the  grammatical. 
1  li.     The  other  alternative,  therefore  (although 
Socrates  here  gives  as  no  light),  must  be  the  ques- 
f  philosophy,  and  it  is  so.    It  is  the  foundation- 
quofctiou  —  the  beginning,  with  no  anterior  begin- 
ning; mul   its  answer  is  the  absolute  starling-puiM. 
of  metaphysics,  or  speculative  science. 


!  ....  ,1 


§  83.  Ad  anterior  question  may  indeed  be  raised — 
ere  any  identical  quality,  any  common  centr-; 
any  essential  rallying-pomt   in  all   our  cognitions 
But  that  question  can  be  determined  only  by  th< 
result  of  the  research.*    If  there  is  no  such  point,  [S'X, 
u'-li   point  can  be  found,  no  philosophy  is 
bat  if  such  a  common  point  or  quality 
v.ui  In    bond]  and  is  found,  then  philosophy  can 
,w..i  ota  gofaztb  tracing  out  t&aoonflflquencei 
which  flow  from  the  answer  she  has  given.     That 

. 'letrtioa  t'ught  to  have  been  cUbcumo'I   in  tli«  In- 
iimmry  article*   of  ibo  ■QJMdfc      It* 
Mttlen  u  <>  *ueh  a  point  or  olcn 

,  ropoaition  which  dooUroa  whit  tlwt 
element  «*  But  iucb  bdvuita^aa  in  Um  way  of  olcarnove  qjxI  in- 
l*lli+*.hilil)    Are  gninocl  by    keeping  tl.c   ■Uirtinif  ]■•  fat    i  Proposition 

fcr,  after  al I,  inn  coiumn. 

•e  mi«  l«  »ho  t|tl< 

a  it,  mi  h  lu. 
u  the  tlwai*  of  PropWUi 
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Mutt* 
petal  noM 
mm  hn 

K'[»Ti..-n.-.t 
nwj  confirm, 

i  in  nana 

■Innocati 
■UU  ii* 
trull  i. 


there  w  such  a  point,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  such 
a  point  has  been  found. 

§  84.  The  common  point,  or  quality,  or  feature 
in  all  our  knowledge  most  be  such  an  element 
as  is  necessary  or  essential  to  the  constituti 
every  datum  of  cognition.  In  other  words,  it  most 
be  such  an  elemont  that,  if  taken  away,  the  whole 
datum  ie,  of  necessity,  extinguished,  and  its  restora- 
tion rendered  absolutely  impossible  until  the  mi 
element  is  restored-  The  element  which  we  must 
find  as  a  reply  to  the  first  question  of  philosophy 
must  be  of  this  character,  otherwise  it  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  strictly-reasoned  scheme  : 
it  would  not  be  the  one  point  present  in  every 
cognition.  Experience  may  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  answer;  but  Reason  alone  can  establish  it 
effectually. 


§  85.  To  re-state,  then,  the  fundamental  or  prox- 
R«4t»n-  imate  question  of  philosophy,  it  is  this — What  is 
nw or proii- the  one  feature  which  is  identical,  invariable,  and 

mule  qtiM-  ' 

I,°- essential  in  all  the  varieties  of  our  knowledge? 
What  is  the  standard  factor  which  never  varies 
while  all  else  varies?     What  is  the  ens  ww 

umnibwt  nolitiist* 

*  All  scioaoo  it  tho  na^ortftinm ont  of  tho  Ono  in  tho  Man v,  I 
ffftrijiblo  in  tho  Variable  ;  imd  heucc  inetaphynid,  inconiracitciagtritJi 
the  question  hero  proposed,  is  merely  fallowing  tho  aatlogy  of 
other  sciences. 
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§  86.  That  is  the  first  question  of  philosophy — 
the  only  first  question  which  it  can  have  ;  and  its  itiumrfc 
answer  is  the  absolute  starting-point  of  metaphysics.  ^"^ 
That  answer  is  given  in  the  first  proposition  jj^w. 
of  these  Institutes,  which    proposition  it  consti-  jSatLm. 
tutes. 


SECTION  I. 


THE  EPISTEMOLOGY,  OR  THEORY  OF  KNOWING. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THB  PRIMARY  LAW  OB  CONDITION  OP  ALL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows, 
it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognisance  of  itself. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Self  or  the  "  me"  is  the  common  centre,  the 
continually  known  rallying-point,  in  which  all  our  p^p.  i.  u. 


cognitions  meet  and  agree.  It  is  the  ens  union,  et  2&J***1 
semper  cognitum,  in  omnibus  notitiis.  Its  apprehen-  **»• 
sion  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  our,  and  of  all, 
knowledge.  And  thus  Proposition  I.  forms  an  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  question  laid  down  in  the  Intro- 
duction (§  85)  aa  the  first  question  of  philosophy : 
What  is  the  one  feature  present  in  all  our  know- 
ledge,— the  comrnoD  point  in  which  all  our  cogni- 
tions unite  and  agree, — the  element  in  which  they 
are  identical  ?  The  ego  is  this  feature,  point,  or 
element :  it  is  the  common  centra  which  is  at  all 


BO 


i  sstiti  i  i:s  ill-    MKTAI'H  ■ 


i»nop 
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times  known,  and  in  which  all  our  cognitions,  how- 
ever diverse  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  sic 
known  as  uniting  and  agreeing  ;  and  besides 
egot  or  oneself,  there  is  no  other  identical  quality 
our  cognitions — as  any  one  may  convince  hit 
upon  reflection.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  lay 
finger  upon  anything  except  himself,  and  say — This 
article  uf  cognition  I  oiu^t  know  along  with  wl 
ever  I  know. 


2.  The  apprehension  of  oneself  by  oneself  is  the 
new****  most  general  and  essential  circumstance  on  which 
BMtLu'taw  knowledge  depends,  because,  unless  tins  law  be 

""""  plied  with,  no  intellectual  apprehension  of  any  kind 
ia  possible  ;  and  wherever  it  is  complied  with,  some 
kind  of  knowledge  is  necessary.  Each  of  the  sub- 
sequent propositions  (with  the  exception  of  tl 
of  the  epistemology)  gives  expression  to  a  nece; 
law  of  knowledge;  but  this  first  proposition  lj 
down  the  fundamental  necessity  to  which  all  into] 
gence  is  subject  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
states  the  primary  canon  in  the  code  of  reason 
which  all  the  other  necessary  laws  are  deavatU 


8-  The  condition  of  knowledge  here  sel 
not  an  operation  which  is  perfnt 
and  then  dispensed  with,  while  we  p 
cognition  of  other  things.     Neither  is  it  a?  I 
which  is  ever  entirely  intermitted,  even  whet 


M 


appears  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with     I  - 

ra  quite  distinct  from  ourselves.     The  know-    

ledge  at  s»,]t  a  the  ruTming  aceornp*Dimenl  to  all  JJ?*"*^0* 

our  knowledge.     It  is  through  and  along  with 
knowledge  that  all  other  knowledge  Is  taken  in. 


-milling. 


4.  A  iofi  may  be  raise  J  to  this  proposition 

on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  l>v  experience.  oMndn 
Ir  maybe  said  that  when  we  are  pluu^oil  in  the  ■■•  ■•"*•«■ 
acti\ ■'.  of  life,  or  engaged  in  the  contempla-  J1,",';,, 

tion  of  natural  &e  frequently  pass  hours,  it 

may  be  days,  without  Bter"  thinking  of  ourselves. 
This  objection  seems  to  militate  against  the  truth  of 
our  first  proposition.     How  is  it  to  be  obviat: 


5.  If  the  proposition  maintained,  that  our  atten- 
tion was  at  all  times  clearly  and  forcibly  directed  oum) 

ourselves,  or  that  the  vie  was  constantly  n 
promi]  •  t  of  our  regard,  the  objection  would 

lie  fatal  to  itfl  pn  tensions.     The  proposition  would 
beat  i  proved  by  an  appeal  to  experience; 

that  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  we  take  but  little  heed  of  ourselves.     But  a 

note,  without  taking  abso- 

00  note  of  himself.     The  \ 
aMcrta  ti«l   a  man  (ot  any  other  intelligence)  is 
new  ■)**£•       -    nen^niM        ',  never  totally  oblivi- 
oot,  ■■ 
v._  01  I  r  far  it  roay 


Bfl 


mop.    lie  earned,  the  forgetfulness  of  self  is  only  pai 

and  apparent ;  it  is  never  real  and  total. 

always  a  latent  reference  of  one's  perceptions  and 
thoughts  to  oneself  as  the  person  who  experiences 
them,  which  proves  that,  however  deeply  wc  may  be 
engrossed  with  the  olijects  before  us,  we  are   in 
stripped  entirely  of  the  consciousness  of  ourselves. 
And  this  is  all  that  our  proposition  contends  for. 
There  is  a  calm  unobtrusive  current  of  self-con- 
sciousness flowing  on  in  company  with  all  our  know- 
ledge and  during  every  moment  of  our   waking 
existence;  and  this  self-consciousness  is  the  ground 
or  condition  of  all  our  other  consciousness 
hundred  and  ninety-cine  parts  of  our  attention  rnM 
be  always  devoted  to  the  thing  or  business  v. 
in  hand  i  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argument  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  thousandth  part,orevt-n  a  smaller 
fraction,   of  it   is   perpetually   directed    upon 
selves. 


6.  But  how  is  our  apparent  self-oblivion  t 
ournn*n.ni  explained  ?     If  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  i< 

supposition  that  we  ever  drop  entirely  out   ol 
VHTiTi  0Wn  ODBerva,tion,  we  must  he  pn  p 
ll*rilJ'-        on  Bome  other  principle.     And  si  1'liia 

oversight,  which  in  many  cases  is  all  I. 
may  be  accounted  for  in  tin   m  ■  ■ 
r  by  means  of  a  principle  of  ■ 
,   ho  termed  the  law  of 


IWI\(.. 


law  is  well  expressed  in  the  old  adage, 
"  FAmili&ritj  breeds  neglect."  Whatever  we  are 
Bxtremelj  intimata  with,  we  are  very  apt  to  over- 
look ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  or 
triteness  of  any  event  are  the  degrees  of  our  atten- 
tion called  forth  and  exercised.  We  are  enchained 
by  (lie  comparatively  rare, — we  are  indifferent  to- 
B  the  comparatively  frequent.  That  which  Ifl 
du  intaUeetaal  gaze, — that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  passes  by  almost  unheeded.  No 
influence  has  a  greater  effect  than  use  and  wont  in 
dimiii:  ye  of  attention,  aud  in  blunting  the 

.'v.     This  truth  might  he  illustrated 
unlimited  extent.     Jt  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
pUrpoM   to    itiniiik,  ih.-it    eadh  of  us  is  inorr, 
familiar,  and  is  therefore  less  occupied,  with  himself 
than  he  is  with  any  other  object  that  can  be  brought 
under  his  consideration.    We  are  constantly  pi' 
to  ourselves, — hence  we  scarcely  notice  ourselves. 
We  scarcely  remark  the  condition  of  our  knowledge, 
■  reniittiiiL'ly  do  ire  obey  it.    Indeed,  In  our 
moods  we  seem  to  slip  entirely  out  of  our 
Ku.     This  a  the  inevitable  couseq 

.  our  continual   ini'muicy,  our 
unbroken  oov  th    ourselves      But   we 

nrvi i  i  ui    own    thoughts. 

;s  may  bo  which  hold  a 
It  own  consciousness,  they  are  never 
ikrn  through. 
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7.  There  is  this  consideration,  also,  to  be  token 
'    into  account,  that  the  part  of  our  knowledge  which 

™w^j**«i  consists  of  things  of  sense  always  naturally  attracts 
;'    our  attention  much  more  forcibly  than  that  part  of 

upenncc     j(   Vi]l\r\l   ;s  apprehende<l  by  intellect  merely.      Bui 
that  which  we  call   "I"  is  the  object  of  intellect 
alone.      We  are  never  objects  of  sense  to  oursi- 
A  man  can  see  and  touch  his  body,  but  he  car 
see  and  touch  himself.  This  is  not  tho  place  to  o 
any  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple.     The   assertion  that   it   either  is,  or   is   riot, 
immaterial,  must  at  present  be  avoided,  as  dogrr-: 
hypothetical,  and  premature — indeed,  as  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  and  business  of  tho 
epistemology.      But   this  much   may  be  affirn. 
il.ac,  when    the  cognisance  of  self  is  laid  down  as 
Am  condition  of  all  knowledge,  this  of  course  d 
not  mean  that  certain  objects  of  sense  (external 
tilings,  to  wit)  are   apprehended  thro  >ain 

other  objects  of  sense  (our  own   bodies,  namely), 
for  such  a  statement  would  be  altogether  futile.     It 
would  leave  the  question  precisely  where  it  fou 
it ;  for  we  should  still  have  to  ask,  On  what  con- 
dition are  these  other  objects  of  sense  eppreh 
To  say  that  tho  things  of  sense  are  made  knowi 
us  by  means  of  the  things  of  sense,  does  not  advance 
us  one  step  on  the  high-road  to  truth 
therefore,  whether  it  bi-  material  01  □ 
which,  at  present,  we  offer  no  opinion 
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not  our  own  bodies,  in  so  hi  as  these  are,  or  may 
be  made,  objects  of  sense;*   and   not  being  an 

it  of  sensible,  but  only  of  intellectual  e: 
ence,  and  our  attention  being  naturally  held  cap- 
tive by  the  things  of  sense,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
raid  cause  us  to  attend  but  slightly 
to   Otuelvei  in   our    ordinary   moods,  and    in    the 

I  -»n    transactions    of  lifo.      Thus    the  slight 
degree  of  notice  which  we  060*11]  t  ike  of  our 
is  surficientlyexplained, — without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  bj  potheaii  that  the  01  B  ever 

total, — by  means  of  these  two  circumstances — the 
operation  of  the  law  of  familiarity,  and  the  fact 
that  tL  no  object  of  sensible  experience. 
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8.  A  theory  of  sebtoofl  SB}  opposed  to  the 

iced  in  our  first  proposition,  has  been  Atiwnrjof 
>d.     It  reduces   this  i>i».  r.-ition  to  «•*"»»»* 
<:ies  of  reminiscence  :  it  affirms  that  w 

■  arious  sensiblo  impressions,  and  are 
not .  ea  until  ■  n  foam 

(In-,  doctrine  involves  a  mriradl 
tint  llect  certain  impn 

:■   .' 

bo  ours 
tthen  il  10  cannot  re- 

in ipressiona 

.(.iit.l,  \:  [.r«tcJ  in  it* 
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phop.     were  not  known  to  bo  ours  at  th<  Sey  could 


not  subsequently  be  remembered  to  hare  beer 
because  their  recollection  would  imply  that  we  re- 
membered an  antecedent  connection  between   our- 
selves and  them;  which  connection,  howi 
no  place  in  our  former  experience,  inasmuch  as  tbU 
theory  declares  that  no  self  was  in  the  first  in-, 
apprehended  ;— therefore,  if  the  impressions  are  re- 
cognised on  reflection  to  have  been  ours,  they  must 
lally  have  been   known  to  be  ours.      In  other 
irorda,  we  must  have  been  conscious  of  self  at  the 
time  when  the  impressions  were  made. 


[).  Looked  at  in  itself,  or  as  an  isolated  truth,  oar 
i-ioposition  is  of  no  importance;  but  viewed  as 
"  ■ '  the  fuiiinhition  of  the  whole  system,  and  as  the  single 
•?"*»>■         staple  on  which  all   the  truths  subsequently  to  be 
advanced  depend,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
on,  or  too  fully  elucidated.     Everything  hinges  on 
the  stability  which  can  be  given  to  this  proposition 
— on  the  acceptance  it  may  meet  with.     If  it  falls, 
the  system   entirely  fails ;  if  it  stauds,  the  sys 
entirely  succeeds.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tin 
will  not  be  stopped  or  discouraged  by  the  appy 
truism  which  it  involves.    He  may  think  the  I 

in  truth  which  this  philosophy  lias  to 
that  all  his  cognitions  and  perceptions  > 
him  to  be  his  own,  he  will  have  very  Uttl 
it  for.    Let  him  go  on,  and  see  what  folio 
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i  lie  great  weight  which  this  pro- 
position has  lo  bear,  we  niiiv  be  excused  foi  b 
ing  a  few  more  words  on  its  enforcement. 


i 


LO,  If  this  first  proposition  is  not  very  ck 

i  ieucc,  it  is  at  any  rate  not  refuted  it  *  oai  iv 
!,it  authority.     No  one,  by  any  effort  of  the  ?»■««■"• 
pprehend  i  Ining  to  the  entire  cx-*'^,*€fc 
i  of  himself.     A  man  cannot  wittingly  leave 
himself  altogether  out  of  bis  account,  and  proceed 
consideration  of  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
aded.     On   the  contrary,  he  will  Bad  I 

trries  himself  consciously  along 
with  htm,  faint  though  the  oooscioii  be,  in 

all  the  leenes  through  which  he  passes,  and  iu  all 
thu  operations  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  will 
find  that,  when  he  is  cognisant  of  perceptions,  he 
is  always    cognisant    of   them  01  hie.      But  this 

-  equivalent   to    Kidt-couseivusness,    &°-d 
thai  s  reasonable  to  conclude  tlm     DOI   pfO" 

position  is  not  only  not  overthrown,  tml 
:orroborated  1  nee. 


I  L  But  it  ia  Reason  alum-  which  con  give  to  tins 

fouudal 

:i  trauTw 

and  this  is  n.»' 

lemonetra 


« 

itikxn. 


piiop.  must  be  established  as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason — 
— ■ —  as  a  law  binding  on  intelligence  universally  —  as  a 
conception,  the  opposite  of  which  is  a  contradiction 
and  an  absurdity.  Strictly  speaking,  the  proposi- 
tion O&UBOt  be  demonstrated,  because.  iLaelf 
the  absolute  starting-point,  it  cannot  be  deduced 
from  any  antecedent  data  ;  but  it  maybe  explained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  axiom- 
atic  character.  It  claims  all  the  stringency  of  a 
geometrical  axiom,  and  its  claims,  it  is  conceived, 
are  irremtible.  If  it  were  possible  for  an  intelli- 
gence to  receive  knowledge  at  any  one  time  without 
knowing  that  it  was  his  knowledge,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  this  at  all  times.  So  thai  an 
intelligent  being  might  be  endowed  with  knowledge 
without  once,  daring  the  whole  term  of  his  existence, 
knowing  that  he  possessed  it.  Is  there  not  a  con- 
tradiction involved  in  that  supposition  1  But  if  that 
supposition  be  a  contradiction,  it  is  equally  contra- 
dictory to  suppose  that  an  intelligence  can  be  con- 
scious of  his  knowledge,  at  any  single  moment, 
without  being  conscious  of  it  as  his.  A  i 
knowledge,  and  is  cognisant  of  perceptions  only 
when  he  brings  them  home  to  himself.  If  he  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  his,  he  could  not  be  aware 
of  them  at  all.  Can  /  know  without  knowing  that 
it  is  /  who  know  ?  No,  truly.  But  if  a  man,  in 
knowing  anything,  must  always  know  that  he  knows 
it,  he  must  always  be  self-conscious.     Ami  tb 


THBOB?  •  || 

raaacwi  eatabli.shes  our  fir>f  proposition  as  a  necessary     mo* 

truth — as  an  axiom,  the  denial  of  which  involve  a    

itidiction,  or  is,  in  plain  words,  nonsense. 

1  -  Every  metaphysical  truth  is  faced  by  an  op- 
posite error  which  has  its  origin  in  ordinary  think-  i  inn  Mim- 
ing, ami  which  it  is  the  business  of  speculation  to""- 
supplant.  It  will  conduce,  therefore,  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  our  first  proposition,  ii,  following  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  Introduction  (§  47).  wo  place 
alongside  of  it  the  counter-proposition  which  it  is 

gtnd  to  overt lirow.     Fird  OomtBPjM 
"  To  constitute  knowledge,  ;ill   that   is  required   is 
ra  should  be  something  to  he  known,  and 
on  intelligence  to  know  it,  and  that  the  two  should 

i -resent  to  each  otli'T.    it.  is  not  neoomi?  that 
thif  nee  should  be  coguisant  of  itself  at  the 

same  time," 


proposition  gives  expression 
the  condition  of  knowledge,  as  laid  down  by  ordi   Ui 

Hie  renin  of 

nary  thinking  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  laid  down  JJJJjJJ^ 
by  our  vl.  hology,      To  constitute  jJJSEJjj^ 

.    theTe   must   be  a  subject  or  mind   to 
.  and  an  object  or  thing  to  be  known  :  lot  the 
two,   subject  and   object    [ae  tbey  arc  frequo 
colled,  and  as  wo  shall  frequently  call  them),  be 
r,  aud  knowledge  is  the  result.   This 
i    both  of  the  common  opinion 


go 
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and  of  the  psychological  doctrine  as  to  the  o 
of  knowledge.     The  statement  does  not  expressly 
deny  that  the  subject  must  always  know  itself,  in 
order  to  be  cognisant  of  the  object.     It  in:ith 
nies  nor  admits  this  in  express  terms ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with  the  aml>; 
which  it  Involves.     But  it  certainly  Leans  m 
the  side  of  denial  than  to  the  side  of  affirm 
The   ordinary  psychological  doctrine  seems   to  be, 
that  the  subject,  or  mind,  is  at  times  cognisant  of 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  object,  and  is  or 
cognisant  of  the  object  to  the  exclusion  of  itself,  and 
again  is  at  times  cognisant  both  of  itself  an 
object  at  once.     Its  general   position    is,   beyond  a 
doubt,  merely  this,    that   to   constitute   knowledge 
there  must  be  an  intelligent  subject,  and   soru< 
for  this  intelligent  subject  to  know — not  thai 
intelligence   must   in    every  act    of  kuowleJge   be 
cognisant  of  itself.      But  this  doctrine  is   equiva- 
lent to  the  counter-proposition  just  advanced 
cause  it  declares  that  the  cognisance  of  self  is  not 
Mce$9cmly  the  condition  and  concomitant    i 
knowledge. 


14?.   It  is,  however,  rather  from  the  coi 
iiiiHon«™iiy  reached  by  our  popular  psychology,  than  from  anv 

ilmmtiriiiiL-  .  . 

pobiarp*.  express  statement  it  contains,  that  we  may  gather 
-.    that  its  6tarting-poiut  is  our  first  c  >posi- 

!!""  tion.     Supposing  it  to  start  from  a 
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first  proposition,  its  subsequent  conclusions  are  legi-     '■'<"'' 


titru  .   as    will    appear    in    the   seep! 

Bappotmg  it  to  start  from  the  admission  of  our  first 
prop  lie   illogical   procedure  would   be  alto- 

gether  unparalleled.      In  justice,   therefore,  to   our 

psychology,  we  must  suppose  that  it  is 
grounded  on  our  first  counter  propoeitioQ,  which, 

:.-  ti.«    i  mbodiment  of  a  contradictory  i 
advertency  »f  thought,  by  which  all  its  subsequent 
proceedings  are  rendered  untrue.    The  i  on 

of  the  two  systems — our  popular  psychology  on  the 
one  hand,  founded  on  this  counter-proposition,  and 
exhibiting  the  erroneous  results  of  ordinary  think 
ing ;  a  rict  metaphysics  on  the  other  hand, 

based  on  Proposition  I..  be  results 

of  the  pure  speculative  reason — will  begin  to  g 
'•ond  proposition. 

16!  To  mark  strongly  the  opposition  between  the 
imLtex-propoaitione,  il  may  \n 

a   iln-    propositions  d*-d.ire   what   »  .-mi,. 

think,   tlie  counter- propositions  declare   what   wre^ff 
think  wb  think,  but  do  ink  !  in  other  words,  ''0-Uo,,*• 

present  our  real  thinking,  the 
-  tn  nt    thil  lung. 
luju.siiiiin  irBnm  that 
we  can  iga  withoi 

f  appanm  .is— we  only  think  I 


M 
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Med  :  in  other  words,  we  think,  or  rather  tbin* 
we  think,  a  contradiction  ;  for  it  in  impossible 
to  think  a  contradiction.    The  proposition 
what  we  really  think  and  know  as  the  conditioi 
all  our  knowledge. 


Prop.  I.  tun 

«-ra«  i>tt 

w  pyiinflo-    intelligible. 

man  doctrine 


16.  This  first  proposition  expresses  the  jirii 
awbyuhich  (Jim  unintelligible  is  convr n 

Let  self  be  apprehended,  and  e1 
ur  number*    thing  becomes  (potentially)  apprehensible  or  ini 
gible:  let  self  be  unapprehended,  and  e\ 
remains  necessarily  inapprehensible  or  unintell 
Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the 
RppRttob  made  bo  (his  proposition  in  anoieot  tii 
was  probably  the  Pythagorean  speculation  respecting 
number  as  the  ground   of  all  conceivability. 
nature,  per  ee,  there  is  neither  unity  nor  phiralil 
nothing  is  one  thing,  and  nothing  is  many  thioj 
because  there  cannot  be  one  thing  unless  by  a 
tul  synthesis  of   many  things  or  parts ;  and    t] 
cannot  be  many  things  or  parts  unless  each  of  t] 
is  one  thing:  in  other  words,  in  nature,  per  ae% 
is  nothing  but  absolute  inconceivability.     If  she 
placo  before  us  "  thing,"  she  cannot  place  be] 
a  or  one  thing.     So  said  Pythagoras.     Accordinj 
liini.  it  la  intelligence  alone  which   «-* •imiljuteB 
41  thing  " — gives  unity,  not  certainly  to  plui 
(for  to  suppose  plurality  is  to  suppose  unity  all 
,  but  to  that  which  is  neither  one  nor 
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iiua  converts  the  oi  Me  into  the  intelli- 

gible—  the  world   of  nonsense   into   the   world   of 


17.  This  doctrine  has  been  strangely  misunder- 


stood. 


Its  expositors  have  usually  thought  that  Kb 

flan  4  In  e  » 


things  are  already  numbered  by  uatme  Mtl 
one  or  many,  and   that  all   that  Pythagoras  tan 
was  that  we  rct-number  them  when  they  come  before 
us  ;  as  if  such  a  truism  as  that  could  ever  bare  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  a  great  thinker ;  as  if  such  a  com- 
mon-place was  even  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 

c.  A  theory  which  professes  to  explain  how 
ihiogs  become  intelligible  must  surely  not  suppose 
that  they  are  intelligible  before  they  become  so. 
If  a  man  undertakes  to  explain  how  water  bcoomee 
ice,  he  must  surely  not  suppose  that  it  already  i 
He  must  date  from  some  anterior  condition  of  the 
water — its  fluidity,  foi  instance.  Yet  the  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  number  as  the  ground  of  all  intel- 
B  usually  represented  in  this  absurd  light 
Number,  by  which  M  thing"  becomes  intelligible, 

as  ono  or  many,  is  believed  to  be  admitted  by 
this  theory  to  be  cleaving  to  "thing"  even  in  its 

[liable  state.     Were  tins  BO,  the  thing  would 
not   I-  ligible,  and   there  would  be   no  ex- 

planuh  at  conversion  of  the  iucogituble  (the 

noetic),  the 
point   ftJuch    ihe    thuory  profane*    to    ezplii 


t'r  ■     I      i 
hkWr  ««it- 
IMBI I 

Hi*  iv«-» 
■on  a  In 
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lh     theory  may  be  imperfect;  but  it  is  one  <4 

the  profoundest  speculations  of  antiquity, 
modern  interpretation  has  emptied  it  of  all  signi- 
ficance. 

18.  The  law  hud  down  in  Proposition  I.  is  m 
a  higher  generalisation  and  clearer  expression 
Pythagorean  law  of  number.     "Whatever  is 
knovn  must  be  known  as  one,  or  as  m.> 
botb  ;  but  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  be  i 
one  only  by  being  referred  ti»  .  and  u  I 
is  to  be  known  can  be  made  many  only  when  each 
of  the  plurals  has  been  made  one  by  being  roi 
to  one  self ;   and  whatever  is  to  be  known   c 
made  both  one  and  many  only  by  the  same  procea 
being  gone  through, — that  is  t<  unity  and 
its  plurality  can  only  be  effected  by  its  red 
the  unity  of  self. 

19.  Passing  over  at  present  all  interim 
Antteipa      approximations,  wo  find  anticipations  of  this  first 

proposition  in  the  writings  of  the  nh'ilosoul  i 

gfeBotopbon    J_  ...  . 

or  Germany,  tiennany.     It  puts  in  no  claim  to  novi  It  \ 
novel  may  be   the   uses  to   which   the 
apply  it.     Kant  had  glimpses  of  the  truth  ;    I  u 
remarks  are  confused  in  the  extreme  in  i 
what  he  calls  the  unity  (analytic  and  synthi 
consciousness.     This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  bW 
works  from  which  no  meaning  can  be  extracted. 


m    OF  k\ 


Bfi 


In    i  the  principle    answered  no   purpose 

at  all.      It  died  in  the  act  of  being  born,  an- 
buried  under  a  mass  uf  mboxdinaia  cocai 
before  it  can  be  said  to  have  even  breathed    Fichte 
got  hold  of  it,  and  lost  it — got  hold  of  it,  and  lost 
it  again,  through  a  sen  r  ten  different 

publications,  in  which  the.  truth  slips  through  his 
fingers  when  it  seems  just  on  the  point  of  being 
turned  U>  some  account     Sehelling  promised  mag- 

nt  operations  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  on  a 
basis  very  similar  to  that  laid  down  in  this  first 
proposition.     But  the  world   has  been  waiting  for 

iltihnent  of  these  promises, — fur  the  fruits  of 
that  exuberant  UoBBOto, — during  a  period  of  more 
tli. m  fifty  years.  May  its  hopes  be  one  day  realised  ! 
No  man  is  fitter,  if  he  would  but  take  the  pains, 
octogenarian  seer,  to  show  that  Specula- 
tion is  not  all  one  "  barren  heath."*  Hegel, — but 
who  has  ever  yet  uttereti  one  intelligible  word 
about  Hegel  I  N<>t  any  of  hii  countrymen, — not 
any  foreigner, — seldom  even  himself.  With  peaks, 
here  and  thei  lucent  than  the  sun,  his  in- 

B  are  filled  with  B  as,  unnavigablc 

by  the  aid  of  any  compass,  and  an  atsnoebhei 
rathei   racauin,  m  vhioh  no  human  intellect  can 
breathe      Hegel  had  better  not  be  med 
Jo«t  at    present.      I  bla  to  sin 

extent  this  proposition  ooio- 

*  SclialUn?  i»  m>  .  l&ft 
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I  opinions ;  for  whatever  truth  there 
may  bfl  in  Hegol,  it  is  certain  that  his   meaning 
cannot  be  wrung  from  him  by  any  amount  of  mere 
reading,  any  more  than  the  whisky  wli 
bread — so  at  least  we  have  been  informed— can  1m 
extracted  by  squeezing  the  loaf  into  a  tumbler.    Bfl 
requires  to  be  distilled,  as  all  philosophers  do,  more 
or  less  —  but  Hegel   to  an   extent  which    Is  xm- 
paralloled.     A  much  less  intellectual  effort  would 
be  nqilired  to  find  out  the  truth  for  oneself  than 
to  understand  his  exposition  of  it.     Hegel's  I 
however,  and  those  of  his  predecessors  subsequent 
to  Kant,  lie,  certainly,  not  in  the  matter,  but  only 
in  the  manner  of  their  compositions.     Admii 
in  the  substance  and  spirit  and  direction  i.f  their 
speculations,    they    are   painfully   deficient    in 
accomplishment  of   intelligible   speech,   an-1 
manly  negligent  of  all  the  nrt3  by  which  i 
B86B  and  results  of  philosophical  res. 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  mainVn..!. 


PROPOSITION  II. 

THE    OBJECT    OF    UL    KNOWLEDGE. 

The  object  of  knowledge,  whatever  it  ma}' 
be,  is  always  something  more  than  what 
naturally  or   usually   regarded   as   the 
object.      It   always  is,  and  must   be,   the 
object  with  the  addition  of  oneself, — ol> 

•:. — thing  oi  thought, 
Self  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
object  of  cognition 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  haa  been  already  established  as  the  condition 
of  nil  kaoi  -hat  a  thing  can  be  known  only 

provided  the  intelligence  which  apprehends  it  knows 
be  same  time.    But  if  a  thing  can  he  known 
oneself  be  known  along  with  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  thing  (or  thought)  ai 

I  com- 
£  knowledge  ;  in  otha  vrocdi,  it  fallow! 


MH'IV 
II 


tLat  tbat  which  we  know  always  is  and   must  be 
object  plus   subject,   object  cum  <'/"•.  —  thing  or 
thought  with  an  addition  to  it, — which  addition  is 
the  me.     Self,  therefore,  is  an  integral  and  eEs 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition. 

Or,  again.     Suppose  a  case  in  which  a  thing  or  a 
thought  is  apprehended  without  the  s  Qg  ap- 

prehended along  with  it.  This  would  contr 
Proposition  I,  which  has  fixed  the  knov 
self  as  the  condition  of  all  knowledge.  But  Propo- 
sition I.  is  established ;  and  therefore  the  me  must 
in  all  cases  form  part  of  that  which  we  know ;  and 
the  only  object,  which  any  intelligence  ever  has,  or 
ever  can  have  any  cognisance  of  is,  itself-in-union- 
with-whatever-it-apprehends. 


OUSKKVATIONS    AND    EXFLANAT1 


for 

uutoii-wiUi. 

Kpfnl  h  i- " 
m  one  wuid. 


1.  By  printing  as  one  word  the  seven  last  words 
of  the  Demonstration,  a  higher  degree  of  int 
bility  seems  to  be  secured  for  what  is  here  laid  down 
as  the  universal  object  of  knowledge,  than  might 
have  been  attained  by  printing  these  words  ae  sepa- 
rate. Whether  our  position  should  be  agi 
or  not,  it  can  scarcely  he  misunderstood. 


2.  By  the  object  of  knowlodj 
to  understand  the  vjholc  o\ 


TBKOKV   i  iF    KMin  IM, 


ii. 


;iat  may  be  at  any  particular  time.     It  is  quite 
possible  for  the  mind  to  atteud  more  to  one  part  of 

■  presentation  than  to  another.     The  mind  ..f  Lm«Mn 
does  indeed  usually  attend  most  to  that  part  of  every  ■*«<<  «i**' 
presentation  which  is  commonly  called  the  tiling. 

ut  the  p;ut  bo  attended  to  is  not  the  whole  object ; 
is  not  properly  the  object  of  our  knowledge.  It 
uly  part  of  the  object,  the  object  being  that  part 
er  with  the  other  part  of  the  presentation 
namely,  or  the  subject)  which  is  usually  lees 
tended  to,  but  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
cry  datatn  of  cognition.  In  other  words,  the 
object,  usually  so  called,  is  only  part  of  the  i 
of  the  mind,  although  it  may  he  that,  part  which 
is  most  attended  to.  The  object,  properly  so  called, 
is  always  the  object  with  the  addition  of  the  subject, 
because  this  alone  is  the  whole  object  of  our  appre- 
That  which  is  usually  termed  the  object 
y  be  sometimes  conveniently  termed  the  objec- 

■  ■t  tli<-  object  of  knowledge,  and  that  which 
the  subject  may  be  sometimes  con- 

I  the  subjective  part  of  the  object  of 
Bui  the  ordinary  distinction  of  Bt 
i   in  which  lln'v  are  contrasted  asthe  know- 
i,  and  in  which  the  subject  is 
1  to  be  any  part  of  the  object  of  our 
•neons  an  lictoiy,  and  baa 

-t  tuwcb.rvous  efTcct  ou  the  growth  and 
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3.  The  ascertainment  of  the  condition  of  know- 

ledgo  as  fixed  in  Proposition  I.  necessarily  effects  a 

-i   great  change  in  our  conception  of  the  object  of 

m  til 

hnwMfB 

■  ■ 

biowadg 


m 


knowledge.     This  change  is  expressed  in  Proposi- 
tion II.     But  in  our  ordinary  moods  we  regan 
object  of  knowledge  as  something  very  different 
from  what  this  proposition  sets  forth.     WhaU 
may  be,  we  regard  it  as  that  thing  or  thou_ 
out  m  more — without  that  addition  « 

we  call  the  subject  or  the  rne.     Heretofore  our  con- 
ception of  the  object,  was  the  conception  of  object 
sine  alio ;  now  it  is  the  conception  of  obj< 
i.  e.  mccum. 


* 


4.  The  change  winch  the  condition  of  knowl 
Sects  upon  the  object  of  knowledge  may  be  fu 
understood  by  considering  how  very  different    the 
;'/,""'  speculative  enumeration  of  ourselves  and  things  as 
,""""  based  on  Proposition  II.,  is  from  tho  way  in  which 
we  usually  but  erroneously  enumerate  them.     We 
are  cognisant  of  ourselves  and   of  a  number  of 
rounding  objects.     We   look   upon   ourselves  as  nu- 
merically different  from  each  of  these  thingiv^H 
as  each  of  them  is  numerically  different  !. 
neighbours.     That  is  our  ordinary  way  of  c< 
The  speculative  computation  is  quite  different . 
of  the  things  is  always  that  thing plu* 
supposing  the  things  to  be  represented  by  the  ng| 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  ourselves  by  the  figure 
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"nary  ciphering,  we  should  i 
and  ourselves  as  I,  %  3,  4,  and  5  ;  we  should,  fol- 
lowing the  speculative  ciphering,  count  them  and 
ourselves  as  1  -+  5,  2  +  5,  3  +  5,  -t  +  5.  And 
the  result  in  each  case  equals  me-in-union-with-tli 

whatever  it  maybe.  Me-iu-uiiion-with-it — 
this  synthesis  is  always  the  total  datum  or  object 
which  I  know.  This  5  (illustrative  of  the  ego)  fa 
the  standard  factor  in  every  reckoning,  is  always 
part  of  the  object  apprehended,  and  is  the  necee- 
aary  condition  of  its  apprehension.  If  we  consider 
tin-  things  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  forming  on?,  eorjOpleXQB 
in  that  cas«j  It  is  still  1  +  5  =  me-in-union-with- 
t  Kings. 

R  The  second  counter -proposition,  embodying 

rate  result  of  ordinary  thinking,  and  flmndmun- 

brightening,  by  contrast,  the  truth  of  Proposition 

IT.,  may  be  laid  down  as  follows  :  Secor  -r- 

-"  The  object  of  knowledge  is  not,  or, 

at  any  rate,  need  not  be  anything  more  than  what 

U  usually  regarded  as  the  object.     It  may  be   the 

ct  without  the  mind's  aehfj  a  thing  (or  a  thought) 

The  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking 

S  pointed  out,  and  corrected  by  Proposition  II., 

:rlooks  a  part  of  the  object  of  knu.v- 

ives  out  a  part  as  the  whole  ;  just  as,  in 

counter-proposition  I.,  it  overlooks  the  condition  of 

".tledge,  and  entertains  an  obscure  notion  that 
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nor.     knowledge  might  lake  place  without  this  coudiucu 

■  being  complied  with. 


his  counter-proposition    is  grounded    on   ft 
n* u-  if  the  first  counter- proposition  be  true;  hot 

Without  this  stay  it  has  no  support  whatever.      I 
were  poti»lhle  for  an  intelligent  being  to  apprehend 
anything  without  complying   with    the   condition 
which  declares  that  he  must  apprehend  himself  at 
W<  II,  il  would,  of  course,  be  possible  for  hira  to  kt. 
an  objrrt  without  knowing  anything  more — 
Vrlthout  knowing  himself  along  with  it.     But  the 
flmt  counter-proposition  is  false,  Utilise  i 

Proportion  I.,  which  is  a  necessary  and  axio- 
troth  of  reason;  and,  therefore,  the  second 
,    which   depends    entirely   upon 
[at  Counter-proposition,  must  likewise  fa 
ruide   aw    false    and    contradictory.     It   is    sea 

>>  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
(.In  in  ■  iit.<  n  mm.  c.f  the  second  counter-propo.- 
i".  quite  incompatible  with  the  admission  of  P 
Mtiwii  J.  ThoBe  who  have  conceded  our  stui 
point  cannot  stand  by  the  deliverance  of  onl 
thinki  ird  to  the  object  of  knowledge. 

must  embrace  the  doctrine  laid  down  i  i 
i  II. 


7.  The  second  counter-proposition  is 

expression  of  the  ordinary  notion  of 


II. 


K  el?**** 


general  with  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge ;  it 
is,  moreover,  the  exponent  of  the  poi  holo- 

gical  doctrine  ou  this  point.     In  the  science  of  the  «» 
human  mind,  subject  and  object  are  not  contrasted  JjjM 
as  two  tlungs,  both  of  which  are  known,  and  inusl 
be  known  together  ;  they  are  not  laid  down  as  two  w 
things  which,  in  their  synthesis,  constitute  the  only 
object  which  any  intelligence  can  apprehend.     They 
nre  contrasted   simply  as  that  which  knows,  and  as 
that  which  is  known — the  former  being  the  subject, 
and  the  latter  the  object.     This  is  the  second  itep 
in  the  procedure  of  our  ordinary  psychology.    Just 
as,  in  its  first  position,  it  agrees  with  common  think- 
ing in  overlooking  the  condition  of  all  knowledge, 
and  Btartl  from  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  first 
iter-proposition  ;  so  in  its  second  position  it  also 
with  common  opinion  in  overlooking  a 
part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  in  representing 
a  mere  part  as  the  whole  of  that  object     H-  -i 
again,  however,  its  teaching  is  ambiguous.      Our 
penology  does  not  expressly  affirm  that 
liie  olij.  own  without  the  subject  or  self 

ag  known  ;  but  by  laying  all  its  emphasis  on  the 
the  constitution  of  knowledge 
*lor  which   knows,  while  the 
i    is    known,  it  virtually 
.  rate,  ou  [uent 

igy  now 
iu  n  tLe  second  counter-pro- 
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prop,     position,  and  denies  by  implication,  if  not  directly, 

the  truth  of  our  second  proposition,  which  declares, 

as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason — as  a  conclusion 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  and  the  reverse  of 
which  is  nonsensical  and  contradictory — that  the 
mind  (i.  e.,  every  mind)  can  have  no  object  of  any 
kind,  except  an  object  bound  up  and  apprehended 
along  with  itself. 


PROPOSITION    III. 

THE  INSEPARABILITY  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  AND  THE  StBJI 

The  objective  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge, 
though  distinguishable,  is  not  separable  in 
cognition  from  the  subjective  part,  or  the 
ego ;  but  the  objective  part  and  the  sub- 
jeotm  pari  do  together  constitute  the  unit 
or  minimum  of  knowledge 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  the  objective  part  of  knowledge  wore  separable 
in  cognition  from  the  ego  or  subjective  part,  it  coold 
be  apprehended  without  the  ego  being  apprehended 
along  with  it.     But  this  has  been  proved  by  Propo- 
sition II.  to  be  impossible.     Therefore  the  objective 
of  the  object  of  knowledge  is  not  separable  in 
. aou  from  the  subjective  part,  or  the  ego. 
Again,  The  unit  or  miniiHuvn  of  cognition  is  such 
an  amount  of  1:  [fl  that  if  any  constituent 

tunt,  the  whole  cognition  of 
c«mty  disappears.     But  the  objective  plus  the 


LM 


i  nrres  of  mstajt 


subjective  constitutes  such  a  unit  or  mi 

because  if  the  objective  part  be  entirely  removal 

from  the(object  of  our  knowledge,  and   if  the  ™'m=l 
be  left  with  no  thing  or  thought  before  it,  it  can 
have  no  cognition — so  if  the  subjective  part,  or  itself 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  mind's  observation, 
the  cognition  equally  disappears,  towh:> 
we  may  suppose  the  mere  objective  part  of  the  pre- 
sentation to  be  still  before  us.     All  cognisance 
is  impossible  by  Proposition  I.     Therefore  the  ob- 
jective and  the  subjective  do  together  constitute  tho 
unit  or  mini'nxuiii  of  cognition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATION 


L  Although  this  proposition  is  rather  a  corollary 
KMuntrir   of  the  second  than  a  new  and  distinct  prop**- 

■id  still   there  are  good   reasons    for  nssi^uing    to    it 

nt  °  **       ° 

"^    formal  and  prominent  position  in  the  system.     Ite 
enunciation  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  inseparability  in  cognition,  an'1 
the  unit  or  minimum  of  knowledge — two  itupori 
but  ill-understood  points  in  philosophy 
ther,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that,  notwitl  »  the 

clearness  and  eertaiuty  of  Proposition  II., 
may  still  be  entertained  as  to  the  invioi.i 
cognition  of  the  objective  and  the 
of  our  knowledge.     More<j\<r,   it   n 
whether    the    popular  delusion,   which    is, 


(i  l  OB 


shared  hi  by  psychology — namely,  that  subject  ami 

b  lire  two  units,  and  not  merely  one  unit  or    

<i  of  cognition — is  combated  and  exploded 
in  our  second  proposition  in  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
press.    On  these  accounts  it  has  appeared  advisable 

ro  Proposition  III.  a  dUt.iuet  and  leading 
place  in  the  system. 

8.    Two  things  arc  properly  said  to  be  separable 
from  eacli  other  in  cognition,  when  bherj  tan  Le  wi»m  m 
in  such  a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  m* 

■  IM  IhMfAHl- 

be  known  or  apprehended  without  the  other.    T\r 
a  tree  and  a  stone  are  separable  from  each  other  is 
because  a  tree  can  bo  apprehended  with- 
out a  stone  being  apprehended,  and  conversely 
But  when  two  things  cannot  be  separated  in 
a  way  that  the   one  of  them  can  be  apprehended 
it  the  other,  but  only  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ouo  is  never  confounded  with  the  other — the 
things  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  be  sepa- 
rable, but  uui,  table  in  cognition. 

■  [uch  subject  and    il 
! .    The  tw 
at  all  aguished  from  each 

able  ;  they  are  abaohaV 
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that  self  or  the  subject  is  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition.     But  the  reader  is 
MUappniien-  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  does  not  inein 
that  he  is  a  part  of  thai  part  of  the  ol 
cognition,  which  he  calls  chairs,  and    tables,  aod 
trees.     It  means  quite  the  contrary.     It  means  tbt 
he  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  part  of  that  part.     Tha 
table  before  you,  good  reader,  is  only  a  part  of  tha 
object  of  your  cognition.   You  yourself  are  the  other 
part.     The  true  and  total  object  of  your  mind  i?  tfcfl 
table,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be, — and  yo\ 
The  latter  part,  therefore,  cannot  by  any  poso 
bo  a  part  of  the  former  part ;  for  to  suppose  that  it 
can,  would  be  equivalent  to  holding  that  a 
instead  of  being  what  it  was,  was  something  which 
it  was  not.     The  two  factors  of  cognition — the  two 
constituents  of  every  known   object  (to  wit,  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego),  are  for  ever  contra. 
guished — for  ever  sundered  by  a  fatal  1 
holds  them  everlastingly  apart,  and  prevents 
of  them  from  being  its  opposite.     But  it  is  precis- 
this  inexorable  severance  which  also  keeps  them 
together  as  inseparably  united  in  cognition. 


■i.  Inseparability  in  cognition  does  not  mean  i 
separability  in  space.     The  necessary  laws  oi 
ledge  admit  of  our  apprehending  things  as 
and  as  separate,  in  space  from   ourselves; 
extent  we  please  ;   but  they  do  not  admit 
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apprehending  things  as  separate  or  as  separable  in     mot 
cognition  from  ourselves  in  any  sense  whatever.     ]t 


!<-  putM* 


is  to  be  suspected  that  some  misconception  on  this  HiJiToori 


point  baa  boon  pretty  general  among  the  cultivators  iwuufcmfr 
of  philosophy,  and  that  some  who  may  have  had  a  g 
glimpse  of  the  truth  have  shrunk  from  advocating,  SUwSSi! 
and  even  from  contemplating,  the  inseparability  in 
cognition  of  subject  and  object,  from  confounding 
this  idea  with  the  idea  of  their  inseparability  in 
space.  Subject  and  object  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  in  space  more  widely  than  the  poles  ;  it 
is  only  in  cognition  that  they  arc  absolutely  insepa- 
rable. They  may  very  well  be  separated  iu  space  ; 
but  space  itself  cannot  be  separated  in  cogn 
from  the  subject —  Kjiace  i.s  always  known  and 
thought  of  as  my  cognisance  of  space — therefore  a 
separation  in  space  has  no  effect  whatever  in  bring- 
ing about  a  separation  in  cognition,  of  object  from 
subject.  The  cultivators  of  philosophy  just  referred 
to  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive  Lest,  in  dec 

litjj  in  cognition  of  subject  and  object, 
Ut  appear  to  be  calling  in  question  the  ex- 
ists tcrnal  things,  and  thereby  failing  into 

denied 

denied  that 

these  things  were  acto  external  to 

ua.     Idealism  dp  >y  asks  what 

I  out  of  all 
uqwa  that,  out  of  i. 


II" 
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n  lation,  the  word  "extenud  "  has.  and  ear 


meaning. 

6.  The  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition  u 
-  of   amount  (and  no  more)  of  cognition  as  can  l»«  knowa 
The  knowable  must  mount  up  to  a  certain  pottf 
,n)    before  it  can  become  tbc  knownble  least.     In 
respect  the  magnitude  of  the  knowable   is  qui 
different    from    visible    or   ponderable     it 
The  visible  or  ponderable  least  cannot    ' 
mined  absolutely,  because  there  is  no  nee* 
of  reason  fixing  it.     It  ia  a  varying  quantity  a 
gent  on  the  capacities  of  the  seer  or  tlv 
But  the  knowable  least   ia   determined    ah 
by  an  essential  law  of  all  intelligence  ;   it  cannot 
less  than  some  thing  or  thought,  with  the  addili 
of  oneself.     It  cannot  be  lees  than  object  +  aufcj 
because  anything  less  than  this  ia  absolutely 
knowable  by  a  necessary  law  of  reason.     No  rw 
sary  law  of  knowledge  fixes  that  the   caj> 
seeing  or  hearing  or  weighing  shall  not  go   be) 
a  certain  limit :  because  with  finer  organs 
finer  instruments  a  new  minimum  of  sigh 
sound  or  of  weight  might,  for  ever  and 
vealed.     But  the  capacity  of  knowing  is  sternly 
everlastingly,  and  universally  prohibited 
below  a  certain  limit :  it  cannot  descend    to 
apprehension  of  less  than  object  +  subject,  i 
therefore,   is  the  least,  the  ultimate  that 


M 


known  by  itself*  Object  (whatever  the  obj- « 

for  this  of  course  is  not  6sed  by  any  necessary  law 

of  reason)  plus  subject  is  the  m  Mm  urn  sciblle  j>- 


in. 


6.  It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  won! 
itself  or  per  se.     Object  plus  subject  is  not  the  inugwiwi 
km.wable  least  or  m/vnvmuiib  .  itliuut   at 

J   vr,»rac. 

omliCcation,  because  the  objective  pari  of  know- 
ledge, which  is,  of  course,  less  than  both  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  parts,  can  undoubtedly  be  known ; 
and  the  subjective  port  of  knowledge  (the  ego), 
which  is,  of  course,  less  than  both  the  objective  and 
subjective  parts,  can  also  be  known.  But  object 
phis  subject  is  the  least  that  can  be  known  br 
or  per  se,  or  in  an  isolated  state  ;  because  the  objec- 
tive cannot  be  known  without  the  subjective,  or  the 
subjective  without  the  objective.  Hence  object  plus 
subject  is  the  mwni/mv.ms'  »6.    Suppose,  for 

of  illustration,  that  a  grain  was  the  ponder- 
able least  To  remove  all  ambiguity,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  "  by  itself."  Because  the  half-grain 
would  also  be  ponderable — it  would  be  pond- mbtfl 
along  with  the  other  half.  But  (on  the  supposition)  it 
would  not  lie  ponderable  byltseLf   Tl  m avoid 

all  miscti:  should  require  to  say  that  the 

grain  was  the  ponderable  least  "  bj  itself."    So  in 
regard  to  the  ti  of  coguition. 


7-  It  Bftl 


UfBtfl  01  factors 


lit. 

Th«  unit  uf 

ftirtliem- 

fUliiMl. 


the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition  may 
it  matters  not  how  clearly  we  may  be  able  to 
tioguifih  these  elements  from  each  other 
whole  unit  or  minimum  is  before  us.    These 
stances  do  not  make  the  unit  of  cognition 
a  unit  or  minimum.     However  numerous  i 
menu  may  be,  the  unit  is  still  a  mere  unit,  if 
whole  of  them  are  required  to  make  U] 
of  knowledge.     The  only  circumstance  whic 
prove  the  unit  of  cognition,  consisting  of 
factors  subject  and  oliject,  to  be  more   than  &  i 
would  be  the  entire  removal  of  either  of  its 
and  the  continuance  of  the  other  factor  by  itsel 
a  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition.     But  such  a 
moval  and  such  a  continuance  have  been  seen  t 
impossible.     Therefore,  subject  and  object,  thou 
capable  of  being  discriminated  as  the  two  elom 
of  our  knowledge,  are,  in  their  duality,  still  a  sin 
unit  of  cognition :  because  the  one  of  them 
be  removed  from  auy  datura  of  knowledge 
extinguishing  the  datum  altogether. 

8.  The  m  scibile  per  86, 

K««m*tei  ject  and  object,  is  only  accidentally  hut  not 

hut  only  mi 

5K5w«     ti&Hy  enlarged  by  augmenting  th< 
i?iw«NMh*    Popularly  considered,  the  un 
£w-Mnof  than  a  grain  of  sand  plus  me. 

is  altogether  trivial,  and  of  no 

Let  Y  represent  the  si; 


II 
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soon  as  Y  apprehends  Y  +  X  the  whole  business     raop. 
of  knowing  is  accomplished.     The  unit  of  1 
ledge,  the  ,  >er  He,  is  constitute,  i 

compassed.  We  may  add  to  this  X  as  many  n*li  u 
Xs  as  wo  please.  But  that  makes  no  difference 
in  the  eyes  of  reason.     A  million  X'splvs  Y  in  only 

•  n  tally  but  not  essentially  more  than  the  > 
scibile  per  at.    Although  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life  it  may  be  convenient  to  regard  the 
mmwMbtm  and  tin;  mooimum  of  cognition  as  diverse, 

Speculatively  considered,  they  are  osteoid 

IK  Third  counter-proposition.  —  "The   i 
and  the  subjective  part*  of  knowledge  are  sepaiabl< 
in  cognition.    The  ego  and  thai  which  IB 
to  it  as  not  itself,  or  as  the  liou-prfn,  are  each  of  tlit-ni 
a  unit  of  cognition.     Object  and  subject,  oneself  and 
ig  svuli  which  one  is  engaged,  are  not  one 
,  liut  are  two  units  or  mtHMWfl  of 
knowledge*     In  other  words,  either  of  them  can  be 
known  without  the  other  being  known.*1 

10    Tl.i.r.  tlii-    oounUr-propowtion  embodies  tho 

ir  thinking  with  regard  to  the  ittaibodit* 
constitution  of  km  is  undoubted.    Every  man  lSrt^JJ' 

that  lie  can  and  h* 
does  separaf  tlj«- ibiny  which heknows 

He  looks  upon  it  as 
can  i  apprehend  with- 


iu  nwxmrm  oi  kkzapa 

rapt,     out  apprehending  himself.     Fiance  he  sees  no  diffi- 
ciilty  whatever  in  separating  it  intelligently  fi 
self.    Hence,  too,  he  fane  is  a  unit  of  know- 

ledge, and  that  he  is  another  unit  of 
supposition,  which  contradicts  the  necessary  lawn  of 
all  reason,  is  no  wor>e  than  an  inadvertency  o 
part  of  common  opinion,  although  it   is   one   i 
moat  inveterate  of  those  natural  oversights  which 
metaphjsic  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  correctiag. 

11.  As  usual,  the  psychological  teaching  011  th* 
head  is  more  ambiguous  and  more  erroneous  this 
2«o     the  popular  inadvertency.     It  certainly   does  Dot 
;;u    embrace  Proposition  III.,  and  in  so  far  as  it  dissent* 
wiei™?*    from  the  counter-proposition,  it  dissents  only  to  fill 
into  a  deeper  error.  It  sometimes  cmbracea  a  middle 
alternative,  in  which   the  contradiction   already  in- 
volved in  tin*  third  counter-proposition  is  compli- 
cated with  an  additional  contradiction  :  something 
to  this  effect — object  and  subject,  though   insepar- 
able in  cognition,  are  nevertheless  two  separate  unit* 
or  minima  of  coguition,  and  not  merely  one  I 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  against  this   proposition, 
so  portentous  is   tin*  twofold  contradiction   it  in- 
volves.    But  Li  intv  be  ile  to  point  <*ut  lu 

li..l..-    1,  1  . 


The  ptjclin- 


in  coguilioa  of  the  objective  and  the  rabjeetive  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  be  miatakei  and  rmmhakam  the 

laws  of  cognition  j  and  he  sees  th.-r  if  Ek€   idmits  tbat  iVpdT'.w 
object  and  subject  form  the  u  1  cog- *»■ 

.,  he  deprives  himself  of  the  best  or  only  a 
ment  by  which  he  may  prove  that  each  of  them 
separate  unit  of  >'.    This  consideration  shocks 

him  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  salve  the  point  by  ad- 
mitting that  subject  and  object  are  inseparable  in 
cognition  (this  saves  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  knowledge  are  concerned),  and  by  deny- 
ing that  they  <  ■  only  a  single  unit  of  cogni- 
linii  ;  (this  enables  him  to  beep  in  his  hands  a  valid 
ment  for  their  duality  of  existence).     But  he- 
retains  it  at  a  considerable  expense — by  swallowing 
xtion  of  his  own  brewing,  which  no 
-  will   ever  enable  him,  or  any  one  else,  to 
digest.      Such,  wp  may  be  assured,    is   the    a 

I  the   psychological   deliverance  on   this 

point     The  psychologist  has  not  the  firmness  to 

I  to  the  truth,  be  the  consequences  what  thev 


19    Tl  G  common  i  i  ooefl  into  the 

—the  science  of  mind  and  I)r; 
.'  «jt  matter. — when  regarded  as  more  thai 
;i  certain  extent  convemei.' 

00   the    fall.ic.  '1    in 

this  [  I   partakes  of  its 
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L0ttBD6tt.     Indeed,  In  lay  down  the  dualism  of 
subject  and  object  as  complete  and  absolute,  (that 
is,  as  an  out-and-out  duality  which   is   not   also  i 
uuity),  which  psychology  not  unfrequently  docs,  it 
to  extinguish    every  glimmering  of  the  scu 
reason;  for  this  implies  that  the  duali*. 
down     in    cognition,    as    complete    and 
which  it  can  only  be  when  intelligence  can  art  in 
opposition   to   its  own   necessary  and  in 
laws.     In  case  it  should  be  thought  that  p 
ia  rather  unsparingly  dealt  with  throughout  this  work, 

V  be  here  observed  that  it  is  only  In   so  far  a* 
psychology   ventures  to   treat   of   the   fund  an 
question  in  regard  to  knowledge,  and   to   in 
into  the  region  of  the  prima  philodophia,  that  her 
procedure  is  reprehended,  and  her  insufficiency  ex- 
posed.    Within  her  own  proper  sphere  —the  in 
gation,  namely,  of  such  mental  operations  as  me- 
mory, association  of  ideas,  &c. — the  performances  of 
psychology  are  by  no  means  to  be  slighted. 


14.  It  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  whether 
i.vAiMiir „t  the  ordinary  psychological  deliverance  be  id*-: 

IU-  with  the  opinion  propounded  in  paragraph  11,  or  with 
U".  i',w,  the  less  illogical  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  third 

tar-proposition.     The  invalidity  of  the  latter  has 
been  already  sufficiently  exposed.     It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  established,  except  upon  th 
Proposition  I.      A  few  remarks  ma\ 
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ID  refutation  but  iu  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 

third  counter-proposition.  


15.  Tho  circumstance  that  the  object  and  subject 
of  knowledge,  the  thing  and  the  mc,  can 
guished  in  cognition,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  mis-  £jJ*!£'no, 
take  embodied  in  this  ooanter-propoatiozL  People  ££,'; 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  became  thnse  were  dis- 
tinguishable, they  were  also  separable  in  the  mind. 
They,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the  assertion  that  the  ogo 
and  non-ego  are  inseparable  in  cognition,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assertion  that  thought  confounds  and 
itifiefl  thera  with  each  other.  Such  a  supposi- 
tion, if  ever  entertained,  indicates  merely  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  Many  things  are  distinguishable  in 
cognition,  which  it  is  vet  impossible  to  know  in 
separation  from  each  other;  and  many  things  are 
11  cognition,  which  it,  is  yet  impossible 
to  I  i'Mitify  with  each  other.     A  stick 

has  two  ends.     Its  one  em  i  distinguishable 

in  cognition  from  the  other  end  ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lute I  nbk  in  cognition  from  the  other  en«l. 
dc  with  only  one  end  is  altogether  inoogi 
in, — a  stick  has  two  ends.     These  are  abso- 
"le  in  cognition.     But  the  one  end 
the  soma  as  the  other  end.     It  is  impossible 
them  ;   ii    ia    equally  im- 
ind  them.     Of  course, 
lii    In*   cut   away  ;  but 
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raor.     not   in   such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it   wilL  onrf 
one  end,  either  for  itself  or  for  cognition.     The  cad 

removed  always  is,  and  must  bef  replaced  by  a  am 

end. 

I6>    So  in  regard  to  subject  and  object*     A&J 
niwbvuotia  given   subject  may  be  removed   from  any  giua 
1    object,  and  any  given  object  may  be  removed  from 
any  given  subject     But  the  necessary  law  of  even 
apprehended  object  is,  that  an  ego  or  subject  most 
be  appreheuded  along  with  it ;  and  the  nooeesarj 
tar  of  every  apprehended  subject  is,  that  an  object 
or  thought,  of  one  kind  or  other,  must  he  appre- 
hended along  with  it.     This  is  what  the   law  of  »H 
intelligence  necessitates;  in  other  words,    botl 
ject  and  object  are  required  to  make  up  the  u 
minimum  of  cognition.    The  object,  by  it*< : 
less  than  this  unit  or  minimum,  and  the  sal 
l»y  itself,  is  less  than  this  unit  or  minimum;  and, 
therefore,  each  of  them,  by  itself,  is  absolutely  in- 
apprehensible.   Yet  no  one  is  ever  so  insane  as  to 
confound  the  objective  part  of  his  kuowledge  witfl 
the  subjective  part  of  it,  or  to  mistake  a  thn 
himself. 

17.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  and  ito  < 
furnish  another  example  of  two  eleii  oogua 

tion, which,  though  perfectly  distn 
gether  inseparable  iu  tl 
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te  cannot  be  known   v.  lie  centre 

known,  and  the  centre  of  a  circle  cannot  be 
known  without  the  circuruftrenee  being  known  ; 
who  ever  supposes   that   the  circumference   M 
centre,  or  the  centre   the  urarmfereooer     In  the 
same  way,  why  should  our  propoeitioil  lead  jv 
to  infer  that  that  part  of  the  total  object  of  know- 
ledge which  is  called  the  subject  is  that  other  part  of 
it  which  is  usually  called  the  object,  or  that  that  part 
of  it  which  is  usually  called  the  object  i&  that  other 
part  of  it  which  is  called  the  subject?    Oue  v. 
think  that  the  distinction  might  be  ondewtofl 
kept  clearly  in  view  without  running  even  into  the 
smallest  degree  of  confusioa     At  any  rate,  these 
remarks,  taken  along  with  the  explanation  given  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  this  article,  ma\  be  *ul 
to  obviate  the  main  misconceptions  whioh  have  pe- 
vented    our  third    proposition    from 
rightful  place  in  speculative  science,  aud  lure  led 
generally  to  the  adoption  of  the  third  cotmWr-fiCG- 
position. 


tit 


i\    thai  I   '-  pro]  uteuda  fur  M*y  r+ 

expressed  very  shortly  and  simply  by  bivu»j— ihe*  %•* 
it  i»  irnrxi&siliN  :  **»}  *4  '* 

ena,  whale- '■  ,«* 

*t  any  time  the  objects 
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PROr.     Everything  which  I,  or  any  intelligence,  con  appre- 

ln-nil,  is  steeped  priniordially  in  7/tr;  ami   it 

retains,  and  ever  must  retain,  the  flavour  of  lint 
original  impregnation.  Whether  the  object  be 
what  we  call  a  thing  or  what  we  call  a  thought, 
it  ia  equally  impossible  for  any  effort  of  thinking  to 
grasp  it  as  an  intelligible  thing  or  as  an  in 
thought,  when  placed  out  of  all  connection  with 
ego.  This  is  a  necessary  truth  of  all  reason — an 
inviolable  law  of  all  knowledge — and  we  must  just 
take  it  as  we  find  it. 

19.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  this  article  no 
itoopiuton    opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  subject  and 
object  of  knowledge  are  two  separate  units  of 
ence.     All  that  is  at  present  affirmed  is,  thai 
are  not  two  units,  but  only  one  unit,  q 
To  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Being,  in 
that  department  of  our  science  which  treats  m 
of  Knowing,  would  be  as  irrelevant  as  to  start  an 
anatomical  doctrine  when    expounding    the   prin- 
ciples of  astronomy.     Let  us  find  out  what  we  can 
know,  and  cannot  know,  before  we  talk  of  what  it, 
or  is  not.     In  the  two  next  propositions,  the  abso- 
lutely unknowablo  is  more  particularly  conti  i 
upon. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 


HATTER  FEB  SE. 

Matter  per  se,  the  whole  material  universe  by 
itself,  is  of  necessity  absolutely  unknow- 
able. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  whole  material  universe  by  itself,  or  per  se, 
is  a  mere  collection  of  objects  without  a  subject  or 
self.  But  it  was  proved  in  Proposition  II.  that  the 
only  objects  which  can  possibly  be  known  are  objects 
plus  a  subject  or  self.  Therefore  the  whole  material 
universe  by  itself,  or  per  ee1  is  of  necessity  absolutely 
unknowable. 

Again.  Object  phis  a  subject  is  the  mini/mum 
ecibile  per  se  (by  Proposition  III.)  But  the  whole 
material  universe,  per  ee,  being  a  mere  collection  of 
objects  without  a  subject,  is  less  than  the  minimum 
acibile  per  ee.  Therefore  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse being  less  than  the  mini/mum  ecibile  per  se — 
being  less  than  the  least  that  can  be  known  by 
itself — is,  of  necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATION 

1 .  At  this  stage  light  begins  to  break  in  up 
prop,     great  controversy  between  idealism  and  materialism. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  controversy  branch* 

lUHicrmniiu    off  from  the  main   stem  of  speculation.      Tdealisa, 
rvottiicn.     rightly  understood,  is  founded  on  this  fouiih 

sition,  wliicb  again  is  founded  on  our  third  or  sec 
which  again  are  firmly  rooted  in  oar  first.      Mate- 
rialism— that  is,  the  doctrine  which  advo. 
absolute  Being,  the  existence  per  ee  of  matt- 1 
founded  on  the  following  counter-propositiou,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  rests  upon  the  third  or  6*  i 
counter-proposition,  which  again  are  supported  l>? 
the  first,  and  have  no  other  stay  when  this  ground 
is  cut  away  from  them. 

2.  Fourth  count<  n, — "  The  material 
in.  universe  -per  se  is  not  of  necessity  absolute 

ton.  knowable.     It  may  be,  and  it  is,  the  object  of  our 

knowledge." 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  coi« 
position  expresses  the  natural  opinion  of  till  mac* 

w>itan*a»t<>  kind  respecting  our  knowledge  of  uu 
u?5^f^ttl"  'n  our  ordinary  moods  we  couct  i 

material  things  by  themselves.     ^  o  «fl 

rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  or 

stones,  we  think  that  we  ai 


things  7nfy}  and  not  them  together  with  something     n 

vit,  ourselves),  which  we  neither  see  nor    

hear,  and  on  which  wo  cannot  lay  our  hands. 

It   In  BO&  cases  tin-  oversight  which  we  commit 
is  not  real  and  total;  it  is  only  partial  and  apparent,  oiwfcMei 

and  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principles  already  j"J1*7,H- 
expounded  under  Proposition  L, — the  law  of  fami-  u,tal 
liarity, — and  tho  circumstance  that  the  VM,  though 
always  a  part,  is  never  a  sensible  part  of  the  objoot 
of  our  kuowledge.  However  strougly  the  natural 
judgments  of  mankind  may  run  in  favour  of  the 
fourth  counter-proposition,  it  u  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  necessary  ■  I  reason,  winch  declare 

that  an  intelligent  soul  can  never  know  anything 
il  an  intelligent  soul  apprehending  whatever  it 
appn 

■     klthoogli  here,  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 

psychology  speuks   its  opinion  somewhat  ambitru-  p>jciiobg»- 
*  ,.  i        i  «       -  cal", 

reservedly  as  to  our  knowledge  of  matter  "* " 

*  *  °  Vfcdp   Of 

perse,  still  there  can  be  little  douhi  ihatymiadbtiim"""*™* 

Ut  a   large  and   in   <o  far  as  it  presents  a 

■  at  with  thU  fourth 
count-  ad- 

vocates the  existence  of  matter  per  M.     And  on 
what  .  we  kuow 

iis  inde|)en- 
be  sufficient  evi- 
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decce  of  its  independent  existence.     But  failing  tin 

knowledge,  it  iB  difficult  to  understand    on  whu 

ground  its  existence  per  ac  can  be  advocated  at 
established.     Of  course,  its  existence  per  ac  i 
(.lie  pronont  stage  of  the  discussion,  neither  adn 
nor   denied.     Bnt  this  much  may  be  said,   that  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  fallacy — and  one    which  wt 
would  very  unwillingly  charge  our  popular  pag 
logy  with — to  conclude  that  matter  which  was 
known,  and  could  only  be  known  to  exist  cu 
or  not  independently,  therefore  existed  per  a 
independently.     That,  assuredly,  would  be  a  non- 
seqiiitur.     We  must  therefore  hold  that  tho  teach- 
ing of  psychology  is,  in  its  scope  and  tendeucy  at 
least,  identical  with  the  fourth  counter-pro pot 
which  declares  (in  opposition  to  a  strict  dcim 
truth)  that  matter  per  se  is,  or  can  be,  knov. 


G.  Observe,  in  further  corroboration  of  wh; 
-i.    been  announced  as  the  psychological  doctrine,  wbai 
uiuurwiij-  a  consistent  scheme  of  materialism  arises  out.  of  oar 

Bd  on  1 1* 

*JJL£2Sir  *°lir  counter- propositions.     Fiistly,  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  know  ourselves  in  order  I 
other  things.     Secondly,  Any  object,  therefore,  ihaj 
be  known  by  us,  without  ourselv 
along  with  it.     Thirdly*  Then 
tive  part  of  our  knowledge  is,  or  may  U 
cognition.   Fourthly)  Therefore  m»1 
is  the  mere  objective  part  of 
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may  be  1.  Wly,  Therefore  matter 

B  exists.  The  logic  of  that  sorites  which,  we 
believe,  contains  the  sole  psychological  argument  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  matter  per  se,  is  impreg- 
nable. Unfortunately  the  startiug-poiut  and  the 
three  subsequent  counter-propositions  are  false  and 
contradictory,  and  are  therefore  altogether  incom- 
petent to  support  the  conclusion— however  truo  that 
conclusion  may  be  in  itself. 


IV 


7-  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  will  be  still  more 
apparent,  and  the  grounds  of  idealism  will  be  further  raiu<y  * 
opened  up,  if  we  set  agamst  it  the  first  four  propc-  p-*"1 
sitions  of  the  system.     Firstly,  It  is  necessary  that  ^  ' 
s>.lf  should  always  be  known,  if  anything  is  to  be  uon** 
known.    Seo&udly,  Therefore  no  object  can  be  known 
without  self  being  kuown.      Thirdly,  Therefore  tli.' 
mere  objective  part  of  knowledge  is  always  less  than 
ff»  of  cognition.  Fourthly,  There- 
fore matter  per  ae,  which  is  the  mere  objective  part 
of  our  knowledge  and   less  than  the   unit  of  cog- 
Misaibility  be  known  by  us. 
Ft/th'  it  in  favour  of  the  exist- 

ence of  matter  per  se  can  be  deduced  from  our  know- 

iuae  we  have,  and  can 
have,  DO  *u  Of  -     i  M  ,  no  conclusion 

fleet  that 
uialt  iie  premises 

ism,  and 


kfTord  ;i  presumption  in  favoarof  the  po< 
some  kind  nf  idealism. 


8.  Both   the  materialist  and   the    idealist  hm 
a  prrUmi-     tacitly  prejudged  an  important  preliminary  qucetks 


nttrklbl 

lilill    III 

Hit  ill-. 


nary  nutation  .,..,.  . 

22J^lb"  in  their  discussions  respecting  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter. The  question  is  this — Is  there,  or  is  there  col, 
any  necessary  and  invincible  law  of  knowledge  ami 
of  reason  which  prevents  matter  per  ee  from  being 
known?  Tbe  materialist,  prejudging  this  qu 
in  the  negative,  silently  decides  that  there  is  u 
in  the  nature  of  intelligence,  or  in  the  constitution 
and  essence  of  knowledge,  to  prevent  matter  per  u 
from  being  known.  Holding,  therefore,  the  know- 
ledge of  matter  per  se  to  be  possible,  and  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  a  wonderful  creation,  he  very  not* 
rally  concludes  that  this  knowledge  is  actual ;  and 
holding  this  knowledge  to  be  actual,  he  cannot  butt 
conclude  that  matter  per  se  exists.  The  infercoct 
from  knowledge  to  existence  is  always  legitimate 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  sumild  W 
bewildered  and  irritated  by  the  s  i  t  thow 

wh<»  have  Lvilb'il  in  ijuestioti  the  existence  of  matt* 
per  se.  I'm  the  idealist  also  has  his  grounds  d 
JH  tifloation,     He  has  silently  decided  this  prciiim* 

live.     He  baa  seen  tail 
of  mason,  in  tbe  very  am«tit» 
i     ■  ■ 
•.!,;<    I  tw   A  I 
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per  se  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.     llonce     P 

hia  doubts,  and  even  his  denial,  of  the  existence  of    

matter  per  se  are  not  altogether  so  unreasonable  as 
they  are  liable  to  appear  to  those  who  are  Ignorant 
of  the  answer  which  he  has  tacitly  and  only  half- 
consciously  returned  to  the  preliminary  question 
ued  to. 

9.  This  preliminary  question  has  been  prejudged 
— that  is,  has  been  settled  in  opposite  ways  wi  *or 

examination — by  the  materialist  and  by  the  idealist.  p"*'«J"Ji!- 

J  *  turn 

owing  to  their  having  proceeded  to  ontology  (tho  JJJn™1"" 

of  Being)  before  they  had  proposed  and 
exhausted  the  problems  of  a  rigorous  and  demon- 
strated episteruology  (the  science  of  Knowing). 
Owing  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of  philo- 
■ophy,  while  the  materialist  has  tacitly  returned  a 
wrong  answer  to  this  preliminary  question,  the  ideal- 
ist has  obtained  only  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.  The 
materialist  rejects  the  law  with  an  emphasis  all  the 
i-»3  the  question  which  UUfOireB 
about   it  «  ly  be  said  to   have  occurred  to 

He  never  even  dreams  that  there  is  an  invin- 
otUfl  law  of  reason  which  prevents  all  intelligence 
from  knowing  matt-  lie  has  silently  de- 

ii  mind  that  tha i  kA  lav  ; 

fifflcolty  in  coming  to  a  da- 
ctsou  id  favour  rot  material  • 

ik\  the  at  I.  has  ccn-' 
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some  perception  of  this  law;  but  having  parsed  on 

to  the  question  of  existence  before  he  bad  thoroughly 

ascertained  the  laws  of  knowledge,  and  >  a  imrtieulir 
before  he  had  mastered  the  condition  oi 
ledge,  as  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.,  he  lias  reached 
an  ontological  conclusion  affirming  the  non-ab»oltiU 
existence  of  matter,  which,  however  true  it  may  be, 
is  ambiguous,  precipitate,  and  ill-maturedt — and  in- 
deed nob  intelligible ;  for  nothing  which  is  amlo- 
guous  is  intelligible. 

10.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  decides  this  pit- 
now  rnp.    liminary  question  in  the  affirmative,  dec  I 

IV.  deddn  . 

thhprrihHi    equivocally  that  there  is  a  necessary   law 
';""  prevents  all  intelligence  from  knowing  mat^ 

SkuJu*.     My — just  as  the  counter-proposition  decid- 

negative,  declaring  that  there  is  none.  The  aitirma- 
tivo  answer  follows  by  a  very  short  remove  from 
Proposition  1.,  in  which  the  primary  condition  of  til 
knowing  is  fixed.  The  negative  answer  is  based  ott 
a  denial  of  Proposition  I.f — in  other  words,  on  (hi 
rejection  of  a  necessary  truth  of  reason. 

11.  A  few  more  explanations   may   be  offered 

symbfth  ii-    Attention  to  the  following  symbols  will  t 

lutmtlv*  o* 

the  position    reader  to  understand  exactly  the  position  ndvocatea 
tJui'1"1"'  DJ  tnese  Institutes  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  «f 
material  things,  as  contrasted  with  the  \ 
pied  by  ordinary  thinking,  and  also  ;ied  by 


psychology.     Let  Xrepreeent the  material  wuvei  9,     1 

and  let  Y  represent  self  or  the  subject  :    the  law  is    

that  Y  can  apprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when, 
il  apprehends  Y  as  well.  (It  shall  be  proved  farther 
on*  that  Y  can  conceive  or  think  of  X  only  provided, 
and  when,  it  conceives  Y  as  well ;  meanwhile  this 
is  assumed.)  So  that  what  Y  apprehends,  or  thinks 
ofj  is  never  X  per  se,  but  always  is,  and  must  be,  X 
plus  Y.  The  synthesis  of  X  and  Y — that  is,  the 
Only  universe  which  the  laws  of  knowledge  permit 
V  (i.e.  any  intelligence)  to  know  or  conceive — this 
is  the  thesis  maintained  in  these  Institutes. 

12.  Let  this  position  be  now  contrasted  with  the 
ordinary   and    psychological    opinion.      Let   X,  asiinawnt 
before,  represent  the  materia]  universe,  and  let  YHjj"1,',; 


Best  self  or  the  subject;  the  law  U  tint  Y  can  #*' 
apprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when,  it  is  present 
bO  Xi     Here  nothing  is  said  about  the  necessity 
of  Y  apprehending  Y,  or  itself,  whenever  it  appre- 
hends X;  bat  all  thai  ifl  held  to  he  a  is 
tlnit  V  should  be  present  to  X  whenever  it  appre- 
dfl  X     But  this  position  is  entirely  different 
from  that  Bet  forth  in  the  preceding  paragrrij  h.  ai  d 
it  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion;  because 
required  to  enable  Y  to  apprehend  X 
0  Xj  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  Y  from  being  cognisant  of  X  per  #0  ; 
*  t                      .ti. 
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indeed  in  thai  case,  it  must  be  cognisant  nf  X  jxr 

m  ;  because,  not  being  cognisant  of  Y,  or  itae 

must  be  cognisant  of  X  uit-h-  i  ut  X  without 

Y  is  X  per  se.  So  that  the  psychological  positive, 
which  contends  merely  for  the  presence  of  Y  aloar, 
with  X  as  the  condition  on  which  Y  may  know  X, 
but  not  for  the  cognisance  by  Y  of  its  own  preaCBflt 
along  with  X,  leaves  the  knowledge  of  X  per  m not 
only  possible,  but  necessary,  On  this  basin,  which 
is  occupied  by  ordinary  thinking  &s  well  as  by 
psychological  science,  our  knowledge  of  matter  per 
se  may  very  well  be  vindicated. 

13.  A  very  different  conclusion  flows  from  ike 
initial  principle  on  which  this  work  is  founded.  Our 
"•o  position  is  not  simply  that  1  must  be  present  to  X 
in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X :  nothing  can  com* 
of  such  a  truism  as  that;  it  is  barren  as  a  cinder. 
Our  position  is  that  Y  must,  moreover,  be  cognisant 
of  Y  or  itself,  in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X,  and 
that  Y  can  apprehend  X  only  when  it  also  appre- 
hends Y.     That  seod  bears  fruit,  which,   whether 

1  ible  or  not,  is  at  any  ntt-  h-^iiiinu  r<        , 
because  it  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion   thi 
knowledge  of  X  per  se — that  is,  of  X  without  any 

Y  being  known  along  with  it — is  altoge 
possible. 

14  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  conclusion 


paanooii 
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idodnmfalc  from  the  otlier  position,  a  few  words 
may  be  added  to  show  tfcat    this  is  not  the  case. 


Suppose  we  merely  affirm,  with  psychology,  that  Y  r.ni»r«x- 

;  heays  />e  along  with  X  in  order  that  X  may 
be  apprehended  ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  that 
position  to  prevent  X  per  ee  from  being  apprehended 
— nothing  to  support  tl)»   conclusion  lli;il,  all  know- 
ledge of  X  per  ge  La  impassible;   the  only  inference 
icb,  however,  would  be  a  mere  re-statement  of 
the  position)  vrould  be  that  wherever  X  was  known 
there  must  always  be  a  Y  present  to  know  it.    That 
mdoubted;  but  tLis  inference  is  very  far  from 
g  equivalent  to   the  conclusion  that  X  per  se 
cannot  be  known.     X  per  se  can  be  known,  if  Y 
know  it  without  buin^'  it  of  itself  at  the 

>  ■  lime;  foi  to  9kJ  t lwit  X  per  se  is  known, 
>lv  means  that  X  is  known  without  Y  being 
doDg  with  it.  Tint  the  mnclusinji  th;*.t  X 
per  se  cannot  be  known,  is  irresistible  on  th 
premises;  because  if  Y  must  not  only  be  along  with 
X  in  osdor  to  know  X,  but  must  also  be  I 
along  with  X  in  order  to  know  X.  it  is  obviously 

ma  be  known,  ox  that  Y 
cau  know  X  without  I  '  iwing  V — i.e.,  itself — nt  the 
same  time. 


U 

wn  mail  a  sjttcm  and  the 

tsitible 
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that  psychology  may  assent  to  tLe   p<  'hat 

—    (to  roiitiiiue  these  symbols)  cannot  know  X  wilhoot 

ftouttfdif.  knowing  Y,  or  itself,  as  well.    It  is  indeed 

(    moans  certain  that  psychology  distinctly  disavow* 

m*nk*j.   this  principle  (so  vacillating  is  her  procedure),  id- 
though   it   is   quite    inconsistent  with    the    gpneral 
scope  of  her  instructions,  ami  with  the  concluaofli 
at  which  she  arrives.     But  supposing  it   to  be  con- 
ceded, psychology  may  still  contend  that    |  i 
tion  docs  not  prove  X  per  se  to  be  absolutely  and 
universally  unknowable.     She  may  argue — indeed 
does  argue — that  although  X  per  se   (matter  b 
selQ  may  not  be  known  by  us  (the  human 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  known  by  other   ini 
gences,  actual  or  possible;  that  is,  by  soil 
ferently  constituted  from  us.    Psychology  tin 
butes  our  incompetency  to  know  matter  per  se  to 
some  peculiarity  or  special  limitation  in  our  faciiltitt 
of  cognition.    Not  to  speak  of  lesser  men,  e\ 
bos  fallen  into  this  mistake.     But  a  very  mod* 
degree  of  reflection  might  have  convine< 
we  arc  prevented  from  knowing  matter  }>er  se  \  r 
such  cause.    The  imperfection  or  limitation   oi 
faculties  can  only  prevent  us  from  knowing  Low,  or 
under  what  modes  of  apprehension  different  iron 
ours,  matter  may  be  known  by  other  intelligence* 
supposing  such  to  exist.     Matter  per  ec  is  unk  i 
able  by  us  on  a  very  different  account     It  is  un- 
knowable, not  on  account  of  any  special  diutl 
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under  which  we  may  be  supposed  to 

surely  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  imperfections  with-    

out  inarming  their  number  through  a  miscalcula- 
tion), but  in  virtue  of  a  law  binding  upon  all  intelli- 
The  law  is  that  all  intelligence  (every  Y, 
actual  or  pOfiflfMe)  fn/USt  know  itself  along  with 
whatever  it  is  cognisant  of,  (Prop.  I.)  Therefore 
matter  per  se  cannot  possibly  be  known  by  any 
intelligence,  be  its  constitution  what  it  may  ;  for 
every  intelligence  in  knowing  matter  must  know 
itself  as  well.     X  -per  se  is  thus  fixed  as  abeoltJ 

wable  all  round, — all  round  tlie  circle  of  in- 
Dee  ;  and  hare^  aj  toast,  we  He  under  no6p 
disadvantage,  if  disadvantage  it  be.     "  Know  me," 
Baya  \  par  ae  to  one  Y. — £t  I  cannot,"  says  that  Y, 
'  Ebi  1  must  know  myself  as  welL"    i;  Enow  me," 
■  se  to  another  and  differently  oonstitoted 
Y. — "I  canuot,"  says  this  other  Y,  "for  I  must 
myself  as  well/'     tl  Know  me,1'  says  X  per  se 
■gain  differently  constituted  Y. — "I 
aaya  this  third  Y,  nfi»  I  am  tindei 
the  necessity  of  knowing  myself  along  with  you:" 
and  so  on,  round  the  whole  circle    Then  X  n 
meets  with  a  rebuff  from  every  quarter— cannot  get 
known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence.     Indepen- 
i  ii  thus  shut  out  from  .-til  cognition  by  a 
necessary  law  of  all  reason.     The  primary  condition 
of  all   knowledge  closes  the  door  in   itfl   food.     Bo 
tho  psychology  I   that    matter 


p<  /•  xe  may  be  known  by  o1 


perbapa  not  known  by  us.     Psychology  proftORS  to 
deal  not  with  necessary,  but  only  with  continue*, 
tmth — and  the  mischievous  error  now  under  o* 
sideration  (for  error  it  is,  inasmuch   as   it  attribuMi 
our  incompetency  to  n  wrong  cause, — and  ho* 
chievous  it  is  will  afterwards  appear  in  the  ago*- 
ology)   is  the  ofFspring  of  that   timidity.      Ihm 
Institutes  deal  only  with  necessary  truth  ;  and  oat 
of  the  advantages  of  this  restriction  is,  that  *  1 
saves  us  from  the  mistake  alluded  to,  it  enables  m 
to  prove,  as  an  easy  and  legitimate  deduction  &aa 
their  first  principle,  that  all  cognisance  of  tht*  ma- 
terial universe  per  ae  is  not  only  imp*  i  a*. 
hut  that  it   is  universally  impossible.      This  conclu- 
sion, which  here  Is  only  in  the  bud,  shows  blostcn 
in  the  agnoiology,  and  bears  fruit  in  the  ontology. 

16.  By  these  considerations  matter   , 
m»uctiw educed  to  the  predicament  of  a  contra 

1  not  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  hut  th»?  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  in  itself.  This  reduction,  tbc 
importance  of  which  will  be  apparent  by-and-liy, 
could  not  havo  been  effected  upon  any  prii 
psychological  strategy.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  coum 
only  to  the  dialectic  of  necessary  truth.  *"  MaU«* 
per  se,"  says  psychology,  "may  uot  be  known  by 
us,  but  what  of  that  ?  If  it  can  be  possibly  known 
by  any  intelligence,  it  is  not  to  *»«• 


I] 


ctory."    True,  if  it  can  bd  known  by  any 


ice.    But  what  if  it  can  not  be  known  by 
Btua]  or  possible?     In   tlisi; 
u  uiM  nl,u,lly  becomes  the  contradictory.  Forwhat 
KB  a  contradiction  but  that  which  cannot  be  known 
red  on  any  terms  by  any  possible  intelli- 
gence ?     Whatever  is  of  this  character  is  a  contra- 
tliing.     Why  is  a  two-sided   triangle  a  con- 
'     Just  because  the  laws  of  nil   thinking 
lit  such  a  figure  from  being  known  or  con- 
ceived.   Why  is  matter  per  8$  a  contradiction  ?   For 

cly  the  same  reason.  Tholaws  of  all  thin 
intercept  it  on  the  way  to  cognition,  and  compel 
something  else  to  be  kuown  in  its  friaoBj  to  wit., 
matter  cwm  alio,  i.e.  mecxim.  That  the  one  of 
these  contradictions  should  appear  more  jxdpable 
than  the  other,  is  &  mere  accident  of  words.  Mattel 
pe?*  «c  is  thus  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape 
the  category  of  the  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  a 
loophole  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  supposition  that, 
if  one  kind  of  intelligence  cannot  be  cognisant  of  it, 
another  kind  may.  Psychology  endeavours  to  open 
that  outlet:  our  Erst  proposition  shuts  it;  so  that 
r  M  mint  just  submit  to  the  doom  which 
consigns  it  to  the  limbo  of  the  contradictory. 


17.   Perhaps  it  muy  be  thought  that  the  coutiadic- 

a  of  does  not  attach  to  matter  jw««, 

I  it ;  jluJ  that  il  amounts 
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to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  cannot  bo  knew* 


unless  they  are  presented  in  some  way  or  oU> 

>>ii.     an  intelligent   mind.     A  few  remarks,    there! 

i..  !■-■  I.,. i  ,  , 

ouiy  to  our    must  be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  \  arj  lei 

"'•"•''"'*"'' misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  oontr:. 

tion  in  queBtion  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but  it* 
objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory  know- 
ledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a   necessary 
truth  of  reason,   that  a  man   can   be   cognisant  <& 
tiling*-  only  when  they  are  present^  either    r 
Ideally,  to  his  consciousness;  that   position    w 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  w 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  the 
mind.     It  would  leave  the  things  themse 
affected.     They  would  not  be  contradictory; 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  - 
knowledge.    Matter  per  ae  (supposing  it  co^uisable) 
Bid  not  be  itself  contradictory  because  the  cog- 
of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,   wac 
contradictory.    It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  matter 
,»     n   i  i  rudt  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  refusal 
to  oomply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or  to 
i'l>oso  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  tec  hap* 
to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  sometL 
I  b  i»  ,  ll 

kill"     \nhj         if    in  TLat     l.  1      ar)J 

iropoMiblo,  unit*  -lie  to  its  *t- 

t:iiii1il(  111   'Hi'    rn  nfl9 

UlUctlt!    I 
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18.  But  the  case  Is  \vi\  different  in  regard  to  the     H 

tiODaJ  pre*  at  under  consideration.    These    

Institutes  diflbs  entirely  from  psychology   in  their  JL*""  u- 
doctrioe  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  all  know- 
v  contend,  not  simply  that  a  man  can 
know  things  only  when  they  arc  presented  to  his 
mind,  but  that  he  can  kuow  them  when  only  he 
■■<  [''  is  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them. 
Is  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the 
lition  of  all  knowledge,  fixes  self,  moreover,  as 
an  integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  (see   Prop.   III.,   obs.    3).      When   that 
.  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  matter  jwr  " ,  tin*  inevitable 
effect  is,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  object  of 
cognition — to  wit,  matter  p$f  ec — lapses  into  a  con- 
u.    Jt  becomes  a  mere  absurdity.     It  is  not 
1'ly  unknown,  it  is  absolutely  unknowable  ;  be- 
cause, upon  (he  (runs  ofthi  i,  the  only  object 
•  wable  by  any  mind  is  an  object  made  up  of  a 
ig  (the  element  called  non-ego)  and  a  mind  or 
at  called  ego).     Here,  then,  the  con- 
tradiction besieges  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing,  but  the  thing  itself.     The  d  between 
(wo  contradictions  may  be   illustrated  in  this 
The  cognisance  of  a  circle  is  contradict 

figure  be   presented,    either  really  or 
mind.    This  COnti 

ognisauce ;  it  doei 
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if      to  no  more  thnn  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known 

unless  they  are  presented  in  some  way  or  other  to 

diciioiiBt-     an   intelligent  mind.     A   few  remarks,   thereto* 

Hill-':  BOl 

only  to  oiw  must  be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  serw 
maiurpcr*.,  misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  contnnln 
tion  in  question  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but  il 
objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory  know- 
ledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  necessary 
truth  of  reason,  that  a  man  can  be  cognisant 
things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  really 
ideally,  to  his  consciousness;  that  position  would 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  which 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to 
mind.  It  would  leave  the  things  themselves  un- 
affected. Titty  would  not  be  contradictory;  tin 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  ol  ; 
knowledge.  Matter  jier  se  (supposing  it  cognisable] 
would  not  be  itself  contradictory  because  the  coj 
nisance  of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  was 
contradictory.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  matl 
pw  ae  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  reft 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or 
suppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  we  hai 
pened  to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  el 
Hero,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  matter  per  se.  That  is  absurd  and 
impossible,  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  at- 
tainment are  complied  with.  The  thing  itself  is  un- 
touched ;  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unknowal>l< 
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18.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the 
contradiction  at  present  under  consideration.  These 
Institutes  differ  entirely  from  psychology  in  their  ur^*rr*u- 

ue  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  all  know- 
ledge. They  contend,  not  simply  that  a  man  can 
■  •lily  when  they  are  presented  to  his 
mind,  but  that  he  can  know  them  when  only  lie 
LB  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them. 
This  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the 
condition  of  all  knowledge,  fixes  self,  moreover,  as 
an  integral  and  essential  jtart  of  every  object  of 
cognition  (see  Prop.  111.,  ohs.  3).  When  Hi.it 
integral  part,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  matter  j>cr  a«,  the  inevitable 
eilect  is,  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  objo 
cognition — to  wit,  matter  per  86 — lapses  icto  a  con- 
tradiction. It  becomes  a  mere  Absurdity,  It  is  not 
simply  unknown,  it  is  absolutely  unknowable 
cause,  upon  the  terms  of  this  system,  the  only  object 
knowable  by  any  mind  is  an  object  made  up  of  a 
Hung  (the  element  called  non-ego)  and  a  mind  or 
self  (the  element  called  ego).  Here,  then,  the  con- 
tradiction besieges  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
but  the  thing  itself.  The  difference  betweeu 
the  two  contradictions  may  be  illustrated  iu  this 
way.  The  cognisance  of  a  circle  is  contradictory, 
unless  that  figure  be  presented,  either  really  or 
ideally,  to  the  mind.  This  contradiction,  however, 
is  Bruited  exclusively  to  the  cognisance  ;  it  does  not 
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to  no  more  thau  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known 
unless  they  are  presented   in  some  way  or  other  to 
diouonat-     an  intelligent  mind.     A   few  remarks,   therefore, 

luetic*  nul  , 

*v\s  to  nr    must  be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  serious 

KDonlcdg*  of  * 

umutiktk,  misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  contradic- 
tion in  question  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but  its 
objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory  know- 
ledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid   down  as  a  necessary 
truth  of  reason,  that  a  mau  can  be  cog; 
things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  really  or 
ideally,  to  his  consciousness  ;  that  position  would 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  which 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  th< 
mind.     It  would  leave  the  things  themselves  un- 
affected.    They  would  not  be  contradictory;  they 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  objects 
knowledge.    Matter  per  ee  (supposing  it  cognisable] 
would   not  be  itself  contradictory  because  the  coj 
nisance  of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  wi 
contradictory.    It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  matl 
per  8c  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  reftu 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or  to 
suppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  it«  hai 
peoed  to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  ell 
Here,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to 
knowledge  of  matter  per  ee.    That  is  absurd  ant 
impossible,  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  at 
tainment  are  complied  with.    The  thing  itself  is  m; 
touched  ;  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unknowable. 
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18.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the 
contradiction  at  present  under  consideration.    These 

.  .     Hni  to  mat. 

total  differ  entirely  from  psychology  in   their  *n 
ne  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  all  know- 
ledge.    They  contend,  not  simply  that  a  nu  can 
know  things  only  when  they  are  presented  to  his 
mi&d,  but  that  he  can  know  them  when  only  he 
If  is  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them. 
TIi  is  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the 
ion  of  all  knowledge,  fixes  self,  moreover,  as 
an  integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  (see    Prop.  III.,   obs.   3).      When  that 
integral  part,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  matter  per  86,  the  inevitable 
that   the   remaining  part  of  the  object  of 
i'ion — to  wit,  matter  per  sc — lapses  into  a  con- 
rion.     It  becomes  a  mere  absurdity.     It  is  not 
Ly  unknown,  it  is  absolutely  unknowable  ;  be- 
upon  the  terras  of  this  system,  the  only  object 
knowable  by  any  mind   is  an  object  made  up  of  a 
tlie  element  called  non-ego)  and  a  mind  or 
self  (the  element  called  ego).     Here,  then,  the  con- 
tradiction besieges  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing  but  the  thing  itself.     The  difference  between 
the  two  contradictions  may  bo  illustrated  iu  this 
way.    The  cognisance  of  a  circle  is  contradictory, 
at    figure   be  presented,  either  really  or 
ideally,  to  the  mind.     This  contradiction,  however, 
is  limited  exc!'  •  the  cognisauce  ;  it  docs  not 
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r      to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known 

unless  they  are  presented  in  some  way  or  other  to 

•none*,  it-     an   intelligent  mind.     A  few  remarks,   therefoi 

lachMiiol 

Miy  u>  our  must  be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  serious 
m"Mr'"*'' misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  contradic- 
tion in  question  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but  its 
objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory  know- 
ledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  necessary 
truth  of  reason,  that  a  man  can  be  cognisant  of 
things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  really  or 
ideally,  to  his  consciousness ;  that  position  woul< 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  whi< 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  tl 
mind.  It  would  leave  the  things  themselves  un- 
nll-cted.  They  would  not  bo  contradictory;  tli< 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  ol 
knowledge.  Matter  per  ee  (supposing  it  cognisable* 
would  not  be  itself  contradictory  because  the  ooj 
nisance  of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  wi 
contradictory.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  matter 
per  ee  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  refui 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or  to 
Buppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  liecause  vy.  haj 
pened  to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  ell 
Here,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to  th( 
knowledge  of  matter  per  ae.  That  is  absurd  and 
impossible,  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  at- 
tainment are  complied  with.  The  thing  itself  is  un- 
touched ;  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unknowable. 
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18.  Bat  the  one  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the     ww 

contradiction  at.  present  under  consideration.    These    

...    itui 
difler  entirely  from  psychology  in  their  *rj» 

doctrine  as  to  the  primary  cooditiou  of  all  know- 

They  contend,  not  simply  that  a  man  can 

know  things  only  when  they  are  presented  to  hia 

mind,  hut   that   lie  can  know  them  when   only   he 

h  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them. 

This  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the 

condition  of  all  knowledgo,  fixes  self,  moreover,  as 

an  integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of 

cognition   (see    Prop.    III.,    obs.    3).      When    that 

^ral  part,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdraws, 

ns  h  is  in  the  case  of  matter  p*r  se7  the  inevitable 

effect  is,  that  the  remaining  part  of  tho  object  of 

I  Ion — to  wit,  matter  per  H  ~  lapses  into  a  con- 

tivliction.     It  becomes  a  mere  absurdity.     It  is  not 

simply  unknown,  it  is  absolutely  unknowable  ;  be- 

the  terms  of  this  system,  the  only  object 

■  wable  by  any  mind  is  an  object  mode  up  of  a 

thing  (the  element  called  non-ego)  and  a  mind  or 

self  (the  element  called  ego).     Here,  than, 

uegoa  not  mt'i  .  oowledge  of  the 

thing  but  the  thing  itself.     The  difference  between 

rho  two  contradictions  may  be  illustrated  in  this 

BOe  of  a  circle   is  contradictory, 

^s  that  figure  bo  presented,   either  really  or 

I.     This  contradiction,  however, 

ted  exclusively  to  the  cognisance;  it  does  not 
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PBOF      to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known 

unless  they  are  presented  in  some  way  or  other  to 

Uotta*     an   intelligent  mind.     A   few  remarks,   therefore, 
only  to  Aur    must  bo  mfldo  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  serious 
maitArpn-*..  misunderstanding,  and  to  show  that  the  contradic- 
tion in  question  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but  it 
objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory  knoi 
ledge :  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  neces 
truth  of  reason,  that  a  man  can  be  cognisant 
things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  r< 
ideally,  to  bis  consciousness  ;  that  position  would 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  wh 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  the 
mind.     It  would  leave  the  things  themselves  un- 
affected.    They  would  not  be  contradictory ;  i ' 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  objects  of 
knowledge.    Matter  jtcr  ec  (supposing  it  cognisable) 
would  not  be  itself  contradictory  because  the  cog- 
nisance of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  wi 
contradictory.    It  would  bo  rather  hard  upon  matt 
■  ac  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  refill 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or 
suppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  we  hai 
pened  to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  eli 
Here,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to 
kv>  of  matter  per  ac.     That  is  absurd  and 

impossible,  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  al 
tainment  are  complied  with.    The  thing  itself  is 
touched  ;  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unknowab] 


19.  Bald* 

briMR  fiflpi 
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extend  to  the  circle.     A  mere  contradiction  of  this 
kind  would  leave  matterjx:?'  se  altogether  unaffected. 
But  the  cognisance  of  a  cenireleas  circle  is  not  only 
a  contradictory  cognisance  ;  the  object  of  it  is,  more- 
over, a  contradictory  object     A  centreless  circle  is 
absolutely  incogitable  in  itself.     The  contradiction 
which  attaches  to  matter  per  se  is  of  this  character. 
Matter  per  sc  is  a  contradictory  thing,  just  as  much 
as  a  circle  without  a  centre  is  a  contradictory  thing. 
In  the  case  of  the  centreless  circle,  the  object  is  con- 
tradictory, because  it  lacks  an  element  (to  wi 
centre)  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  not 
only  of  every  known,  but  of  every  knowable  circle  , 
and  in  like  manner,  matter  per  se  is  contradictory 
because  it  wants  the  element  (Lo  wit,  the  me)  which 
ia  essential  to  the  constitution  not  only  of 
known,  but  of  every  knowable  thing,  (Prop.  II.)    It 
is  thus  certain  that  matter  per  66  is  a  contradictory 
thing,  and  that  the  contradiction  (as  these  remarks 
have  been  introduced  to  show)  cleaves  not  only  to 
the  cognition  but  to  its  object      A  thing  which 
can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  something 
else   is  known  or  conceived  along  with  it, 
surely  present  a  contradiction  to  the  mind  * 
ever  an  attempt  is  made  to  know  or  cuueeive  it  by 
itself. 


19.  This  position  being  secured— the  reduction, 
namely,  of  matter  per  86  to  a  cuntradictiou — the 
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first  triumph  of  philosophy  is  achieved.     Thia  opcra- 
-  turns  the  flank  of  every  hostile  scheme,  and 

iKeoka  down  the  most  formidable  impediment  with 

r  tion.    elm 

tculation  lias  to  struggle.     Her  omrse  i*  SJJ^i JJl" 
now  comparatively  smooth.     One  advantage  of  this  >,1,llO90I,,'* 
reduction  is  that  it  brings  before  us,  in  a  new  light 
(and  the  more  lights  it  can  be  viewed  in  the  better), 
leading  question  of  the  episteinology.     That 
ileiD  is,  What  is  the  essentia]  condition  and  con- 
sent of  all  knowledge;   or  what  is  that  which 
BTB,  and  must  enter,  into  the  composition  of  every 
ct  of  knowledge  ?     But  another  form  of  the 
question  might  be.  What  ia  every  object  of  know- 
ge  without  this  essential  constituent  ?     And  the 
answer  is,  that  it  mast  be  the  contradictory  ;  be- 
OftUM  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  objects  of  knowledge 
be  deprived  of  the  necessary  element  which  makes 
thoin  objects  oF  knowledge,  the  remaining  part  must 
be   Qnireraally  unknowable  and  inconceivable— in 
oiliri  i\ un K  contradictory.     But  the  writ  iilMftliini 
is,  What  is  this  incogitahb*  remainder,  this  tontra- 
G&put  Tnortuam  f    For  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
this  contradictory  element  unless  we  are  able  to  say 
what  [1  is ;  and  the  answer  ia,  that  it  is  matter  JW 
oet  or,  carried  to  a  higher  generality,  objects  without 
any  subject.     This  is  the  contradictory  element  in 
all    knowledge — the   c  'ion    which    , 

has  to  overcome — the  wastes  and  wild*  of  absurdity 
-which  j  over  to  the  reclaiming  processes  of 
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nw».     reason,  and  which  have  to  be  redeemed  into  cog- 
iiilion. 


20.  The  next  ques!  inn  is,  Howls  tliisredenn 
impwianoo   effected  ?     How  does  the  contrndictory  cease   I 

nl  fading  tits  .  .      .,       - 

awtiadto.  contradictory  j  how  does  the  incogitable  be< 
cogitable;  how  does  the  absolutely  unknowabk- 
come  known?  That  was  the  form  in  which  the 
problem  of  philosophy  usually  presented  itself, 
although  not  very  clearly,  to  the  thinkers  of  anti- 
quity. That  was  the  form  under  which  Plato 
viewed  it,  when  he  described  philosophy  as  the 
means  by  which  the  human  soul  was  converted 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  TTis  description 
would  have  been  more  exact  had  he  said  that 
philosophy  was  not  so  much  this  conversion  itself, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  tho  con- 
version was  effected — in  other  words,  was  expla- 
natory of  the  way  in  which  the  contradictory  ele- 
ment contained  in  every  object  of  cognition  was  over- 
come, not  by  philosophers  only,  but  by  all  mankind, 
— the  only  difference  boing  that  tho  philosopher 
overcame  tho  contradiction,  and  knew  the  process 
how,  while  the  common  man  equally  oven 
without  being  conscious  of  the  means  which  lip 
employed.  But  whatever  the  explanation  may  be 
— whether  by  calling  attention,  as  Plato  did,  to 
"  ideas,"  or,  as  this  system  does,  to  the  "  me"  as  the 
redeeming  element — it  is  obvious  that  the  queM 
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to  the  conversion  of  the  contradictory  cannot 
distinctly  answered  until  we  hav< 

■i y,  our  incogitable,  our  unknowable.    Until  that 
is  done,  we  can  have  nothing  definite  to  work  npODi 
Hence  the  importance  of  reducing  m\ 
a  contradiction.     This  reduction  13  equivalent  to  I 

wig  of  the   contradictory  j   and    we   have    now 
something  under  our  hands.     We  can   no*  exhibit 
the  process  of  conversion  by  which  the  unintelli 
is  translated  into  the  intelligible.     This  exhil 

leed  the  business  of  every  part  of  the  first 
section  of  this  work.  But  the  explanation  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded,  had  the  unintelligible  or 

sdktory  element  of   all   cognition  remained 

i!  nd. 


i 


21.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  findiugof  the  contra- 
ry, we  are  very  far  from  insinuating  tlmi  li  i 
■  known  or  conceived.     Itcan  be 

J  coucalvaliU 

conceived  only  as  the  absolutely  inconceivable.  To 
find  it  as  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  rational  truth.  In  one  sense,  and  when  properly 
explained, 

oootra  ■    ill.-  one  i  nd  of  i 

absolui  the  other  end  alone  remain- 

say.     Tn  -oyoucv 
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you  can  conceive  it  as  that  which  neither  you  nor 
any  other  intelligence  can  conceive.      This  ifl  (he 
whole  amount  of  the  cocceivabilttjr  which 
for  matter  perse.     It  is  tol>e  conceivi  -  that 

which  no  intellect  can  conceive,  inasmuch  as  all  in- 
tellect, by  its  very  nature  as  intellect,  can  coir 
it  only  am  olio. 


12    Does   this   contradictory  nondescript   ea 
,-«-«/  The  answer  to  that  question  had  better  be  all. 

to  ripen  a  little  longer.     Philosophers,  ere  now,  have 
got  into  trouble  by  plucking  it  prematurely.     One 
point  the  reader  may  make  himself  quite  easy  al>out. 
This  system  is  as  far  as  any  system  can  be  fj 
maintaining  that  matter  per  se  is  a  nonentity — a 
blank.     All  blanks,  all  nonentities,  require  to 
supplemented  by  a  "  me"  before  they  can  be  c< 
able,  just  as  much  as  all  things  or  entities  require  to 
be  thus  supplemented.     But  matter  perse  is,  by  its 
very  terms,  that  which   is  unsuppleinented  by  i 
"  me ;"  therefore  it,  certainly,  is  not  to  he  conoei  i 
ae  a  nonentity.    If  idealism  be  a  system  which  holds 
that  matter  per  so  is  nothing,  we  forswear  and  de- 
nounce idealism.      True  idealism,  however,  v 
maintained  any  such  absurd  thesis.     But  does  not 
true  idealism  reduce  every  thing  in  the  un i vers 
a  mere  phenomenon  of  consciousness?     Suppose 
it  does, — does  it  not  also  reduce  every  nothing  in 
the  universe  to  a  mere  phenomenon  of  conscious- 
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ness?     The  materialist  supposes  that,  according  to     prop. 

idealism,  when  a  loaf  of  bread  ceases  to  be  a  pheno-    

menon  of  consciousness,  and  is  locked  away  in  a 
dark  closet,  it  must  turn  into  nothing.  He  might 
as  well  fancy  that,  according  to  idealism,  it  must 
turn  into  cheese.  Idealism  does  not  hold  that  when 
a  thing  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  it  becomes  another  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  as  this  supposition  would  imply.  No 
— in  the  absence  of  all  consciousness,  the  loaf,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  lapses,  not  into  nothing,  but  into 
the  contradictory.  It  becomes  the  absolutely  inco- 
gitable — a  surd — from  which  condition  it  can  be 
redeemed  only  when  some  consciousness  of  it  is 
either  known  or  conceived.  But  the  question  is, — 
Is  our  reason  competent  to  conceive  the  abstraction 
of  all  consciousness  from  this,  or  from  any  other, 
object  in  the  universe  ?  This  competency  may  very 
well  be  doubted :  perhaps  hereafter  good  grounds 
may  appear  for  denying  it. 


PROPOSITION    V. 

MATTER  AND  IT8  QUALITIES  PEB  SE. 

AH  the  qualities  of  matter  by  themselves  are, 
of  necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  qualities  of  matter  by  themselves  are,  equally 
with  matter  itself,  an  objective  presentment  without 
a  subject  But  it  has  been  proved  by  Proposition  II. 
that  no  objective  can  be  known  without  a  subjective 
or  self  being  known  along  with  it.  Therefore,  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  by  themselves,  are  absolutely 
unknowable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  dealing  with  the  question  respecting  our 

why  r-io-    knowledge  of  material  existence,  psychology  vacil- 

EEoduotd.    lates  between  two  opinions.     At  times  it  sides  with 

natural  thinking,  and  affirms,  in  the  terms  set  forth 
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un  tor-proposition  IV. ,  that  matter  per  se  is 

0  ;  and  at  other  times  it  advocates  a  dc< 

fur  vrhicb  natural  thinking  is  certainly  in  no  way 

responsible — the  opinion,  namely,  that  we  are  cog- 

tbe  material  qoatitiei  per  aft     Hie 

first  of  these  opinions  is  set  at  rest  by  Proposition 

\hicb  proves  that  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  material  things,  by  and  in  them- 
selves, or  without  a  mind  being  known  along  with 
them,  can  I"  known  by  any  intelligence.    The  pro- 

on  now  before  us  is  introduced  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  correcting  the  second  of 
these  opinions,  to  which  a  distinct  expression  is  given 
in  the  following  counter-proposition.  It  will  bo  at 
once  obvious  that  this  counter-proposition  involves 
radiction  just  as  much  as  Counter-proposition 
IV.  'Iocs  ;  because  it  assert  that  certain  qualitiesof 

■  r  can  be  known  without  the*'  me"  being  known 

;  with  them.  But  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  this  doctrine,  and  to  contro- 
vert it  expressly,  because  it  is  one  which  is  generally 
Considered  U  placed  beyond  the  reach  "f  controversy 

i»ans   of   a   psychological   distinction   of  some 
ulue  of  which  shall  now  be  critically 


V. 


2.  Fifth  Co>n<  n. — "  Although  matter 

jter  st   is  not   known,  certain  of   its  qualities  an 

;  are  known  per  ae,  or  by  themselves"  u». 


RESTITUTES  OF  METAFHY3IC. 

prop.        3.  The  qualities  hare  referred  to  arc  those  which 

our  psychologists  call  tin  /qualities  of  ma 

uw  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
qurdTttoTor0  Pnmary  an"  secondary  qualities  comes  under  review. 
This  distinction  has  played  a  conspicuous,  thou 
neither  a  very  edifying  nor  a  very  successful  part 
in  philosophy.  It  is  of  some  importance,  however, 
in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  forming  a  chapl 
the  controversy  between  idealism  and  materialism ; 
and  therefore  a  short  account  of  it  shall  now  be 
given — if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing 
how  completely  it  has  failed  to  answer  its  purpose, 
and  how  much  it  tends  to  keep  up  mistaken  and 
contradictory  notions  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
knowledge. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  complete  enu- 
(?iwf»ctK«r  meration  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  or 

aSS**1*"     ^°  £°  *D'°  an^  detailed  explanation  of  their  nature. 
A  general  view  of  the  respective  characters  of  the 
two  classes  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  r 
understand   the  distinction,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  has  been  turned   by  psychology.     Among    the 

i  !ary  qualities  are  classed  heat  and  cold,  c 
and  sound,  taste  and  odour.     It  will  be  obs> 
that  these  words  are  of  ambiguous  or  twofold   im- 
Thej  signify  both  certain  sensations  in  us, 
in  inferred  qualities  in  things  l 
these  sensations  are  induced.      Thus   the  v. 
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"  heai  "  and  "  colooi  "  express  the  subjective  affec- 

>ve  call  by  these  names;  and  ihey  also    

express  certain  occult  material  causes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  excite  them.     Whan  we  speak  of  heat  in 
"our  hand,  we  mean  something  very  different  from 
what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  heat  in  the  fire.     In 
one  case  we  mean  a  sensation;  in  the  other  case 
we  mean  some  inferred  property  in  the  fire  which 
occasions  that  sensation.     And  so  in  regard  to  the 
other  secondary  qualities.    The  words  which  express 
thorn  arc  generally  ambiguous,  and  it  is  only  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
that  we  are  able  to  determine  »n  which  of 
two  senses  (objective  or  subjective)  the  terms  are 
employed.     In  this  respect  the  secondary  qualities 
are  said  to  differ  from  the  primary.     But  the  im- 
portant circumstance,  in  the  estimation  of  psycho- 
logy, and  to  which  ooi  attention  is  directed  in  con- 
iliis  distinction,  is, that  we  have  no  distinct 
and  assured  knowledge  of  the  secondary  qualities  as 
they  are  in  thorn:  ^much  as  they  must  be,  in 

ix  own  nature,  very  different  from  the  sensations 
to  which  they  give  rise.     The  sensations  are  all 
■   are  cognisant  if :  and  thus  our  knowledge 
Things,  and  e\  of  their 

>juld  be  extronv-ly  imperfect,  doubtful, 
and  confused,  bad  thersourccs  ol 

.ug  them  than  the 

itiee  axe  I  no 
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other  notion  of  them  than  the  notion  of  their  secon- 
dary  qualities. 


5.  The  primary  qualities  are  said  to  be  of  a  dif- 
PtoirtMrf  ferent  character,  and  to  supply  the  information  and 
quaiiiiM.      the  evidence  which  are  wanted.     These  are  pi 

pilly  extension,  figure,  and  solidity.     We  are  a 
nisant  of  these  qualities,  not  as  mere  sensations   in 
ourselves,  like  heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound,  but 
ob  they  exist   and  show  themselves   in  external 
things.    Heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound — in  a  wi 
all  our  sentient  modifications — may  be  so  increased 
in  degree  as  to  become  uubearable.     But  our  percep- 
tions of  the  extension  and  figure  and  incompres- 
sibility  of  material  objects  cannot  be  thus  augmented 
in  intensity.     By  this  circumstance  our  perceptions 
are  distinguished  from  our  sensations :  the  latter  are 
susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  vivacity  ;  so 
amount  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain  enter-  into  ( 
composition.     Not  so  in  the  case  of  our  perceptions. 
Their  degree  is  always  the  same  ;  they  involve  no 
organic  pleasure,  or  the  reverse.     It  is  through  our 
perceptions,  and  not  through  our  sensations,  that  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter — that  is,  with  the  extension,  the  figure,  and 
the  solidity  of  external  objects.     It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  terms  which  indicate  the  primary  qualil 
are  not  ambiguous,  but  have  only  one  sigmtieat. 
But  the  important  circumstance  to  which  psycho!> 
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refers  us  in  iu  exposition  of  the  primary  qi 
this,  that  we  Lave  a  distinct  and  direct  knowledge  of 
as  they  exist,  not  in  our  minds,  but  in  the 
things  which  are  made  known  to  us  through  ( 

\\Y  have  a  oleai  apgffahenaioD  of  the  obji » - 
i  resence  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  as  the 
properties  of  external  things.  In  this  respect  the 
primary  differ  from  the  secondary  qualities,  of  whose 
objective  existence  we  have  no  distinct  knovledgQ 
or  conception. 

Bach  is  the  psychological  distinction  between  tho 
primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  of  mallei,  and 
between  sensation  and   perception.     Sensation  is 
tho  faculty  which  doubtfully  and  obscurely  ind 
the  objective  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities ; 
no  is  the  faculty  which  aquoi 
ly  and  unmistakably  the  objective  existence  of 
the  primary.     Sensation,  it  is  said,  reveals  the  sen- 
oubject ;  perception  the  sensible  and  objeotive 
world. 


v 


i  u  itself,  and  under  certain  limitations,  this 

n  is  harmless.     Although  the  analysis  isi>«fowof 
of  no  importance,  and  answers  no  purpose,  th-.  i 
DOthisg  p.-irive!y  errori'  irmation  that 

itnary  qualities  of  mattes  ara  pbeuomana  of  a 

at  order  from  the  sBoondary  ;  that  ' 
are  obscure  and  sonsati  at  tho  former  are 
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find  it  difficult  to  show  that  the  words  whici 
prosa  the  primary  qualities  are  one  whit  lese  I 
guous  than  those  which  denote  the  secondary.    Are 
not  the  words   "  extension,"   "  figure,"  and   "  soli- 
dity,"  employed  both  to  express  these  qualil 
they  are  in  themselvea,  and  also  to  express  oar 
perceptions  of  theniV     Is  not  this  precisely 
same  ambiguity  which  the  terms  significant  of  the 
^i :(.■(  ndary  qualities  present?     Is  psychology  able  to 
explain,  or  is  any  human  being  competent  to  know 
what  these  qualities  are,  apart  from  his  perceptions 
of  them  ?    It  is  always  our  perceptions  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities,  and  not  these  qualities  thems 
which  come  before  the  mind,  just  as  it  is  a) 
our  MBBatiom  resulting  from  the  secondary  quali- 
ties, and  not  the  secondary  qualities  themselves, 
that  we  are  cognisant  of.     The  terms,  therefore, 
which   express  the  primary  qualities,  are  just  as 
ombiguona  as  those  which  indicate  the  secondary  ; 
and    the   attempt   to   remove    this   ambiguity,    by 
means    of  the   distinction   in   question,   instead   of 
removing,  serves  only  to  disgube  it     The  attempt 
to  establish  a  clear  doctrine  of  perceptive  know- 
ledge, by  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  quali- 
ties, establishes  only  an  obscure  and  misleading 


one. 


7.  But  the  error  lies  not  so  much   in  tbia 
Unction  itself  as  in  its  application.     In  the  h 


j»ycholngy  St  runs  into  a  palpable  cot,  ar. 

— into  the  contradiction   to  which  expression  is    — — 

in  this  fifth   CO  LOO,   whid 

dares    thai   certain    qualities    of    matter  can   be 

i.  without  (1m 
aiocg  with  them.      How  An  eontmdji  Bel 

will  be  obvious    from    the   follow; 


8-  Thkd:  ■  has  been  employ-  &  hx 

logy  in  refutaiiou  of  what  it  coutvi 

lealiem,  according  to  psychology,  is  foun«i. 
on  a  refusal  to  recognise  the  primai  tea  of 

matter  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  second- 
ary.    It   is  supposed   to  confound  the   two  classes 
ttegory,  or  rather  to  re<hioi*   tin? 
qualities  to  the  same  character  and  cor»< 
tion  as  the  secondary — to  resolve  externum 
and  solidity,  no  leas  than  heat,  and  colour,  and 

ind,  into  mere  modifications  of  lient  sub- 

ject-    It  is  tnppoeed  tain  that  the  primary 

qualities  are  just  as  obscure  and  occult  as  the 
•ecodary ;  that  in  dealing  with  the  material  uni- 
verse wo  are  cognisant,  net  of  the  qualities  of 
external  objects,  but  only  of  certain  change*  in  our 
own  sentient  condition,  and  tbue  ideal  i>m  b  sup- 
posed to  have  aooceoded  eith  g  or  in 
il  the  aheftlote  existence  of  mate- 
rial things ; — bcoau                  nisssij  sjswliii  »  stand 
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on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  secondary ; 
if  we  know  nothing  about  either  class  as  they  arc 
in  themselves;  and  if  the  attempt  to  reduce  01 
whole  knowledge  of  the  material  world  to  a  mei 
series  of  sensations  be  successful,  these  sensations 
may  possibly  be  excited  by  other  causes,  and 
counted  for  on  other  grounds  than  the  postulation 
of  an  independent  universe  j  and  therefore  the  «■ 
istenoe  of  the  latter  becomes,  at  any  rate,  problema- 
tical. With  the  annihilation  of  the  sentient  sub|> ■<  t, 
the  material  universe  would  disappear — would  be 
reduced  to  a  nonentity,  because  it  consists  of  a  m< 
series  of  sensations. 

Such  is  the  psychological  conception  of  Ideal  ii 
This  system  is  supposed  to  aim  at  the  extinction 
material  things,  and  to  withdraw  them  from 
cognition,  by  confounding  or  repudiating  the  di 
tinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  quali 
ties,    Tho  psychologist  conceives  that  idealism 
founded  on  a  fulse  generalisation   to  this  effect  :■ 
of  the  qualities  of  matter,  such  aa  heat,  souni 
ud  colour,  turn  out,  on  examination,  to  be  m< 
sensations  in  us,  therefore  the  whole  of  the  materii 
qua&taea  are  susceptible  of  this  resolution. 


9.  Having  thus  detected  what  he  conceives  to 
pwohM    tho  fallacy  involved  in  the  idealist's  ai 
o(id«.iuir.    namely,  the  false  generalisation  on  which   it 
ceeds,  in  other  words,  the  shuffling  together  of  | 


primary  aad  wantuiar?  Tiiaiitie*.   ~5\e  osfSiatw&sE     ?wv 

then  ■dde—  ■  xunjfttf  %i  .»  Amtacun.  unt  :u  ins    

lauadca  of  tau*  M»>rtai  virtit  -n  "in*  jntenemi- 
encr  cf  -wiodt  x  umanvt  "a  lae.*  v«a  an  tiha^- 
faHj  deyriwL  Hrt  lrtMp  nra  yx*  "ins  tLKm^uni 
wbicn  ve  !»■•*  iaaa  v*n«iu*r:aj£  H.*  niaurs  taac 
HBW  of  tiu  irmur.**  v  iiasri*r  in*  ^rinciui  -;  tuhtj 
■etaatic«« .  vnr.  i*  &*nif**  'iiac  si*  Viitu*  :t  ti-sxt 
admit  cf  r.m-*  mvjurwL-  jFa  «x*^  i»*.  iirs^  a  *x~ 
tennoiL,  ibe?»  *  t^rui*  iipsi*  *  vuiiCCT  Tisaff 
qua]itie§  are  Mfeae&v?  Tip?  v.U  lite  k^oi^i  «c 
be  r*rtair<  a*va$  ?:;:  *:u^*ft  inwr*  *j»rabiw*  Kffl> 
pa&ione  erf  sw-jk  u«sur.  vwt  vwjbl  &•-  at  tl*  Srtffff 
■BMatioM  'jf  KAt.  Tw£  a«-*wt  '.-.  :*  ?**■.■>*£  issc- 
mere  mocLftttfU'^t*  */  '.!*►  iruiu&i  n;;ix*.  tii£  ;bf 
attempt  k.  V,  Mftot  ".i**ru.  a  v.  tvidvzni  t?^t»«:ier 
pbenomena  wt^ct.  as*  ewnr.;**Ly  uiSfreiit  Tbt v 
■peak  out  piaiiuy  fvr  "ipnu»»::^  **  :  tbey  uit:n_  a 
manifest  existence  of  5s***f  vwl  Titer*  it  ii.itLing 
occult  about  *}u?tK.  Vbiik*  tij*  Mrtrjiioary  auuliries, 
tbev  declare  tbeir  pfeaeij';*  UMrJurrugajy.  Tbey 
stand  forth  and  defy  tb*  ioeuust.  vxeii  nil  bis 
machination*,  to  explode  then..  Our  eeusaiions 
may  perhapa  not  afford  a-,  any  cle*!  information 
in  regard  to  tbe  feature  of  Uiaftfci  iai  tiling,  or  even 
any  sufficient  evidence  of  tbeir  exiau?no*  :  out  our 
perception!  of  Jrrtaaakri,  %uce,  and  aoiidity.  place 
tiiia  truth  in  a  jUar  Jp  A*JtJ  **  *^  iu<Jwpuiabie 
Irwrinrr:  and,  em  |Wj  wMenot  oi  tbe*t 
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qurdities,  ho  rest  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  matter. 


10.  There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  some  force 
TMiwftiia.    in  that  argument,  but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 

valid,  one  or  two  small  circumstances  must  be  i 
SSiSfcT0  iat-o  consideration.     It  is  not  enough  to  show  that 
uw«fon      sensation  is  different  from  perception,  and  that  the 
Kotuni.      primary  are  different  from  the  secondary  qualities; 
the  psychologist  must  moreover  show,  or,  at  It 
must  assume,  that  the  primary  qualities  are  known 
per  se,  or  without  the  "  me*'  being  known  along  with 
them.   Unless  he  assumes  this  his  argumeut  is  g< 
for  nothing,     llis  object  is  to  prove  that  material 
things  have  an  existence  altogether  independent  uf 
intelligence.     Perhaps  they  have;  but  how  can  that 
conclusion  be  logically  reached  by  merely  affirming 
that  extension,  figure,  and  solidity  are  not  of  a  . 
sational  character,  and  that  the  primary  qualitk- 
diflerent  from  the  secondary?     This  doctrine  n 
be  coupled  with  the  assertion,  that  the   primary 
qualities  wn  o  their  independency,  otherwise 

the  conclusion  that  they  are  independent  can  have 
nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  psychological  argument, 
therefore,  when  stripped  of  its  wrappings  and  pre- 
sented in  plain  language,  amounts  to  this: — cerl 
qualities  of  matter,  namely,  the  primai ■;■ 
to  exist  per  se  ;  therefore  these  Qualities,  and  the 
matter  in  which  they  inhere,  do  exi;-' 


-HEORY   -»P   EXOWIXt;.  Um 

ia*t  jmmisa   it"  'hat  irgnment  -we  iiavo    lotluu^  ru     win* 

a*.  T3U  "he  *onclu.bion  it  present)  is  raise    imi  11a-     

■srudiGxarr.  It  ■nntrruiiuts  Proposition  V..  wiuch  is 
i»  leitwiaArr  mil  iemonstnvt<><{  ".ruth  if  -t-ason.  It 
h  aiir  wwiiie  :br  my  >t'  :he  •  •uaiities  »f  nattur 
v.  "in  cinwn  wr  .*.  ir  vithout  i  *  *ne  >r  judmci 
"tmiuc  mnrMipmiPfi  iinnt{  *nth  iliein.  "lorm'tire 
■sih  lmviuiiiisprcil  fai*wiiin£  n  uinporc  »i  ".In  n<r«- 
lieiiumt  'Xim-nct*  >f  natter  -osts  m  i  i-iui'iui-'ju 
Viii-n  iaMtiH:;  h*  lecpswir^  laws  ii"  iauwinf  *■<' 
njiiw  t  iM  iniv'Ailii  m  ■mawor*he  iiltTKiiw  "i)r  vijiiii 
x  Tfiii  if«i^n^i.  "it  t  Mifioru  "he  Aii'uin  11"  -jiIj.«;- 
tfiojui'^u  null   n  r*  v-rr  rVmnraxu-'ieud. 

1  .    *•»  /.:..-:».   Lttl    t*r  "Iih  •i*T-iiua!u>ii    hU'.T'wij   :|i: 
prima-  *-«   «%*•.-..■***-  iiuliti**  •/  nuitur.  um    :l«  th  ,n.i'. 
Hats-   i<    <*...*-.   :    .a*    i*«-n   .nn.H':!.       ..us   U;Cii»;'.:.wu  —:—,  *- 
i*  uu-   -.•;.  »;  .-•»    fcj\i--?i.-'..-i.*r   imt&iIv  uvx  iiui*:1  .t:*p5*  .«*■■•■«» 
a.-  j^wii-rv  i.    x.-.i^.-fui.r    o/iii^nni'-'U'.'s.      *■„    is.    h/»v-   ££*? 

•fVff!       i-     '-itiiJtl:  .".       rf.l.'-h      •IV*Wt'»rS      111      JIU").:Mr. 
||i>lU"    l>lT     P(  vv^t-;       "f.l.'i.       I      A      1 1  Willi!'      II     ^lilii. 

atlui'u-  a  •  ifi*ii#lrt-A   Tr*r»    •;    h«-    :i|iu*rtu    ut*:**imn 

Wlufci.  »'»  naihu-.        i'^n      wrr,..'      i)      is     '.•lo    ':'j'H||N, 
It    Ip    out.'.    I      ;*..<*',      U^     iv"      if     ;;i.'iv  i".i.'".    um     r.r 

mjhl**^1  **— *r-*1Mifr  f  fliT'-i-rn-rn-.  i  h,  ;l  !#•;-;.  s 
merebuUjkMa*t*>^^  a,..    ■   4t,..u.t 

now  be  alk^qWi  ttvfatofttr  .».■•   -i.-. 


PROPOSITION  VI. 

THE  UNIVEBSAL  AND  THE  PARTICULAR  IN  COGNITION. 

Every  cognition*  must  contain  an  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  and  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself :  in  other 
words,  every  cognition  must  have  a  part 
which  is  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  uni- 
versal (the  same  in  all),  and  a  part  which 
is  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
(different  in  all)  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necessary, 
and  universal  part,  exclusive  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part ;  or  of 
the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
part,  exclusive  of  the  unchangeable,  neces- 
sary, and  universal  part :  that  is  to  say, 
neither  of  these  parts  by  itself  can   con- 

*  Here,  and  generally  throughout  this  work,  the  word  "cognition  " 
signifies  the  known,  the  cognitum.  Thia  remark  is  necessary  lest  the 
reader  should  suppose  that  it  signifies  the  act  rather  than  the  object 
of  knowledge. 
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but  all  knowledge  is 
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DEMONSTRATION. 

If  ovary  cognition  did  not  contain  an  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  there  could  be  no  unity  in 
cognitions;  they  could  not  be  classed  together.  But 
they  are  classed  together.  They  all  rank  as  cogni- 
tions. Therefore  •  gQitiOfl  must  contain  an 
element  common  to  all  cognition.  Again,  if  *  vtiy 
cognition  did  not  contain  an  element  (or  elements) 
peculiar  to  itself,  there  could  be  no  diversity  in  cog- 
qs;  they  could  not  be  d  i  .>m  each  other. 
But  they  are  distinct  from  each  other.  They  rank 
not  only  as  cognitions,  but  as  different  cognitions. 
Therefore  every  cognition  most  ftftTrtain  an  element 
mcnTs)  peculiar  to  itself.  And  thus  the  con- 
stitution of  every  cognition  involves  an  unchange- 
able, necessary,  and  universal  part— a  part  which 
is  the  same  in  all, — and  a  changeable,  contingent, 
and  particular  part — a  part  which  is  different  in 
all ;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  parts  by  itself,  or  exclusive  of  the  other  part ; 
il  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both 
factors. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATt 

1.  The  w<w  tie  "  (or  permanent) 
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"  necessary"  (or  essential),  "  universal  "  [or  coin  tiki  n 
or  general),  as  here  employed,  arc  nearly  or  alto- 
gether synonymous.      The  unchangeable  is 
which  cannot  be  changed  in  cognition,  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  the  necessary  and  universal.     The 
necessary  is  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or 
got  rid  of  in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  unchangeable  and  universal     The  universal 
is  that  which  is  everywhere  and  always  present  in 
cognition,  and   is   therefore  equivalent  to  the   un- 
changeable and  necessary.     In  contrast  to    these 
terms  stand  the  words  "changeable"  (or  rluctuui 
11  contingent"   (or  accidental),   "particular"    (or 
peculiar).     These,  too,  are  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  expression.    The  changeable  is  that  whit 
be  changed  in  cognition,  and  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  contingent  and  particular.     The  contingent 
is  that  which  may  be  otherwise  in  cognition,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  changeable  ami    p 
cular.    The  particular  is  that  which  may  be  diap 
iu  cognition,  and  replaced  by  some  other  partii 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  changeable 
contingent. 


2.  This  proposition  declares  that  every  cognition 
lit  wimtttiist  must  contain  a  particular  and  contingent,  as  well  as 
!"m-c'fSiM't  a  UD*versal  aQd  necessary  element.     Hence  it 
mmmui*  ^e   concluded   that   the   contingent  element  is  as 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  knowledge  as  tbe 
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neces^  is.    And  so,  in  one  sense,  it  i& 

Ho  knowledge  is  possible  except  through  a  union  of 
these  two  factors.     Therefore,  aaithei  part  i 
supposed  to  be  wanting,  without  destroying  the  very 

ption  of  knowledge.     But  the  explanation  is 

although  the  contingent  element  cannot  be 
abolished  ur  left  out,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
sense  necessary,  it  may  nevertheless  be  changed. 
It  is  susceptible  of  infinite  or  indefinite  variation. 
One  particular  (a  tree,  for  instance)  may  be  re- 
moved, but  provided  another  particular  [a  house  or 
something  else)  be  placed  before  me,  my  know! 
continues  to  subsist  This  element,  then,  is  regarded 
as  contingent,  not  because  every  form  of  it  can  be 
dispensed  with — oat   because  knowledge  can  take 

without  it,  but  solely  because  it  can  be  varied. 
It  is  accidental  because  it  is  fluctuating.     A  cogni- 

innot  be  formed  without  some  peculiar  feature 
bate  its  composition  ;  but  a  cognition  can 
be  formed  without  this,  or  tluif,  01  say  peculiar  fen- 
tare  that  can  be  named,  entering  into  its 

for  the  varieties  of  the  pa 
are  inexhaustible.     Jf  one  form  of  it   disappears, 
>mes  in  its  place.     The  pa  Art  of 

ilways  be  other  than  it  is :   if  ii 
tmi.  there  would  be  an  end  to   every  variety  of 

id  consequently  to  knowledge  i 
A  h*.  i  be  apprehended  instead  of  &  book — 

ur;    any  one  pal ti 
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instead  of  any  other.     Hence  th is  element  is  col 
gent  throughout  all  its  phases.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  universal  element  is  regarded  as  necessary,  not 
because  it  alone  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
knowledge,  but  because  it  is  invariable.     On   tit 
factor  no  changes  can  be  rung.     Being  the  common 
quality  of  all  kuowledge,  it  admits  of  no  variation  ; 
being  the   same  in   all,   it  can  have  no  substitute ; 
being  uniform,  it  has  no  phases.     It  can  never  be 
Other  than  it  is,     If  it  could,  it  would  no  longer  bo 
the  common  quality.     Our  cognitions  would  lose 
their  unity.      They  would  cease  to  be  cognitions, 
just  as  they  would  cease  to   be  cognitions   \> 
suppression  of  the  peculiar  element  which  imp;  i 
them  their  diversity.     Hence  the  common  clement 
is  necessary  with  a  double  necessity.     It  can  neither 
be  abolished  nor  changed.     The  particular  element 
is  necessary  only  with  a  single  necessity.      It  cannot 
be  abolished:  some  peculiarity  must  attach  to  i 
cognition  ;  but  it  can  be  changed ;  it  is  changed 
incessantly.     Vicissitude  is  its  very  character  ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  contingent  or  acci- 
dental. 


3.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  was  tacitly  as- 
ythia     sumed  in  tho  introduction  to  this  work,  and  is 

deed  presupposed  by  the  very  nature  and  torms  of 
the  inquiry.  For  when  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  one 
element  common  to  all  knowledge — the  con 
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feature   present   in    every   cognition? — (see    Intro- 

p.  73,) — tl  ion,  of 

qootbo,  implies  that  ili<*re  is  such  an  elementor  fea- 
ture, and  also  that  our  cognitions  contain  other  con- 
stituents of  a  variable  and  particular  character.  But 
a  formal  enunciation  and  proof  of  the  proposition 
hare  been  brought  forward,  because,  while  it  pre- 
sents the  only  correct  analysis  of  knowledge,  and 
the  only  tenable  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  "the  par- 
r  and  the  universal,"  it  affords  an  opening  for 
remarks  on  the  history  of  that  much-debated 
but  still  undecided  topic.  This  proposition  is  the 
thesis  of  that  controversy — the  institute  which  settles 
it.  The  main  purpose,  however,  which  this  propo- 
rtion serves  is,  that  it  supplies  the  only  premiss  from 
which  it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  mind  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material* — a  point  essential  to 
ulterior  proceedings,  and  which  must  be  made 
good  in  order  to  support  the  concluding  liulli  of 
the  ontology. 


4.  Like  every  other  question  in  philosophy,  the 
discussion  respecting  M  particulars  an  -I  uni\traala"  qumiom 
was  begun  at  the  wrong  end.     Tins  topic  was  mm!' 
i.  qutttioD  of  K.'ing  before  it  had  undergone  proba-  "^i^Ji 
tionary  scrutiny  and  received  settlement  as  a  ques-  ^SLuMtf 
-tion  of  Knowing.     The  Greek  philosophers,  at  a  *""** 


L 
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very  early  period,  were  impressed  with   the   correct 

letioo  that  all  science  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
versa!  amid  the  particular,  the  permanent  amid  the 
fluctuating,  the  necessary  amid  the  contingent,  the 
One  in  the  All.  But  th* -\  Hjijili--!  this  right  nn 
to  the  consideration  of  a  wrong  object.  Overlook- 
ing, or  paying  but  little  heed  to,  the  circumstance 
that  ail  knowledge  is  made  up  of  these  two  consti- 
tuents, they  leaped  forward,  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, to  the  conclusion  that  all  existence  is  com- 
pmd    in   the   same   way  —  is   a   synthesis   of   (he 

ular  and  the  universal.    They  thus  lost  i 
selves,  at  the  outset,  in  ontological  rhapsodies  and 
hypotheses.     Instead  of  pausing  to  study  the  con- 
stitution of  knowledge,  as  that  which  could  altittt 
afford  a  reasonable  baMS  for  any  BrheiiiH  of  ontology 
— instead  of  searching  out  the  element  common  to 
all  knowledge,  the  necessary,  as  distinguished 
the  contingent,  part  of  thinking  — tho  factor  v 
never  varies  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  cognition — 
the  one   known   in   all   known — they  proceed 
once  to  the  investigation  of  Being,  and   went   iu 
quest  of  the  element  common  to  all  existence 
factor  which  never  varies  amid  all  the  rluctuu 
of  the  natural  uoiverse — the  necessary,  as  distin- 
guished  from   the   contingent,   part  of  things — the 
one  Being  in  all  being  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
inverted  procedure,  their  researches  ended  in 
nought. 


naam  •  ■>  diuv.is.; 
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■V  This  roistakcu  direction  showed  itself  most  in     ■ 

VI. 

the   earliest   period   of  speculation      Thai,  when     

Tlmles  maintained  that  moisture,  or  when  Anaxi-'i-^' 
menes  proclaimed  that  air,  was  the  oue  in  the  many  jj}j 
— the  principle  common  to  all  existence — the  re-  *** 
search  was  evidently  an  inquiry  into  beiog,  and 
i  into  mere  material  being.  Such  orildfl 
essays  are  memorable  only  as  early  indications  of  a 
right  tendency  wrongly  directed)  :)..  right  teadcttcy 
being  the  if*  to  detect  some  one  circum- 

stance common  to  a  multitude  of  diversified   phi 
menn — its  wrong  direction  being  the  application  of 
this  inclination  to  the  phenomena  of  existence,  and 
not,  iu  the  first  instance,  to  the  phenomena  of  cog- 
nition. 


ti.  Parmonidcs  extended  tho  inquiry  beyond  mere 
sensible  or  material  existence  ;  but  he  effected  no  r*i 

i  in  the  character  of  the  problem.     Cod- ,w eff*c,«1 
ig   that  the   only   truth   worthy  of  a   philoso 
pher's  consideration  was  such  as  could  not  possibly 
be   other  than  it  is ;   and   aware,  moreover,  that, 
truth  characterised  by  Ihifl  Strict  necessity  was  nut, 
to  be  found  amid  the  phenomena  of  aeaae,  ha  t» 
•  I,  us   of   no   value  in   philosophy,  the  meagre 
lltfl  of  the  physical   inquirers  who  bad  preceded 
him.     The   central  and  abiding  principle 

I  quality,  tho  binding  unity  in 
all  thin|  icsent  itself,  not  only  as  an  actual 
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fact  of  nature,  but  as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason. 
Intelligence  must  be  incompetent  to  think  it 
wise  than  it  is.  Its  negation  must  be  a  cont  r 
tion,  an  absurdity.  Such  a  principle,  therefore, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  material  world, — cannot  be 
apprehended  by  the  senses ;  for  these  might  btv 
been  different  from  what  they  are,  and  all  their 
intimations  might  have  been  different.  So  far 
Parmenides  got  lie  removed  the  inquiry 
the  region  of  contingency  into  the  region  of  m 
sity.  But  he  did  not  shift  it  from  the  field 
Being  to  that  of  Knowing. 


7.  This  change  was  important.  A  great  step  is 
uuuimifti-  gained  so  soon  as  necessary,  and  not  contingent. 
-**£  truth  is  felt  to  be  the  right  object  of  speculative 
interest,  and  to  have  a  paramount  claim  on  our 
regard.  But  the  revolution  being  incomplete — 
tho  question  still  being,  What  is? — not,  What  it 
known  ?  the  research  continued  to  turn  in  a  circle 
without  making  any  advance.  Parmenides  an 
school  kept  swimming  in  a  fatal  eddy.  There  ia, 
said  they,  one  Being  in  all  Being,  or  rather  in  all 
Becoming, — a  universal  essence  which  changes  not 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  mundane  things.  And  this 
one  Being,  this  essence  of  all  existence,  is  the  only 
true  Being.  But  what  is  it,  this  one  Being, — this 
universal  essence  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that  it  is 
the  one  being,  the  never-changing  essence,  the  im- 
mutable amid  the  mutable,  the  necessary  amid  the 
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contingent,  and  so  forth.  The  childish  generalisa- 
tions of  the  school  of  Thales  are  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  these  unreasoned  and  unmeaning  repetitions. 


ricMi- 


8.  When  it  is  said  that  these  philosophers  specu- 
lated concerning  the  nature  of  Being,  and  not  con 
cerning  the  nature  of  Knowing,  this  does  not  mean  ulk«  'T. 
that  they  entered  on  the  former  research  under  the  l*™l^ 
influence  of  any  clear  and  deliberate  preference,  or 
adhered  to  it  exclusively.  The  distinction,  at  that 
time,  had  not  been  definitely  made ;  even  to  this 
hour  it  has  never  been  clearly  laid  down,  or  kept 
constantly  in  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  philosophers  expressly  excluded 
[am  aud  constitution  of  knowledge  from  their 
atK>n.  An  inorganic  epistemology,  like  a 
primitive  stratum,  crops  out,  at  intervals,  through 
the  crust  of  their  ontological  lucubrations ;  and 
their  conjectures  about  existence  are  interspersed 
-with  Qotifiefl  abotri  cognition.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
constant  tendency  in  their  speculations  to  work  the 
tion  round  from  the  one  of  these  topics  into  the 
other,  and  to  ask  not  only,  bow  do  things  exist ; 
how  and  what  are  they;  what  renders  them  exist- 
ent /  but  also  to  raise  the  rery  different  question, 
how  are  things  known  ;  how  and  what  do  we  think 
about  them;  what  rend-  Intelligible?     The 

cosmogonies  which  have  the  former  in  v. 
i  in  view,  break  asunder  ever  and  anou,  and 
aBbrd  glimpses  of  in'  1   nyatcma  which  aim  at. 
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pRur.     the  solution  of  the  latter  moi  le   jirobleiu. 

This  obscure  movement,  this  wavering  to  and  fro 

I-  mv.  .mi  the  question  of  Being  and  that  of  Know- 
ing, is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  metaphysic.  But  while  it  wa* 
going  on,  it  had  the  effect  of  entangling  the  op' 
lions  of  reason  in  coils  which  if.  is  scarcely  possible 
to  unravel  Philosophy  has  three  crises:  First, 
when  the  nature  of  Being,  or  the  question,  Wl 
is?  is  proposed  for  solution  before  the  nature  of 
Knowing,  or  the  question.  What  ia  known  V  is  taken 
into  consideration  ;  Secondly,  when  Being  and 
Knowing  are  inquired  into  togetln  i,  and  indis- 
criminately, by  means  of  a  mixed  research  ;  and, 
Thirdly,  when  the  nature  of  Knowing  is  examii 
and  the  question,  What  ia  known?  is  asked  and 
auswered  before  any  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
blem which  relates  to  existence.  During  the  first 
period  there  is  most  error,  for  the  whole  method  is 
wrong  ;  th<  f  procedure  is  inverted.     Here 

speculation  is  at  its  minimum.     During  the  second 
period  there  is  most  confusion,  for  the  attemp 
carry  out  the  two  theories  simultaneously,  and   not 
in   succession,  gives    rise    to    the   utmost  disoi 
But  there  is  less  error,  for  the  revolution    which 
adjourns  the  one  question,  and  bring 
round  for  examination,  is  in  progress.    The  method 
is  coming  right ;  speculation  is  beginning  to  assert 
itself.     But  it  is  only  during  the  third  period  that 
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Li^ht  cfjn  be  lookod  foi  i  conaideraii 

riete  is  r<  red,  until  that    

\v]ii<li  is  been  determined     Speculation 

is  then  uii  the  ascendant. 

!  lie  writings  of  Plato  aro  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  of  these  crises.     In  the  i 
of  this  philosopher,  the  discussion  respecting  the  u,ell7",|''[i 
particular  and   the   universal   became  a  i 

,  in  which  the  attempt  was   made  to  deter- 
kO,   at  one   stroke,   both   what   is,   and    what   is 
known.     Tl  |  articular  and  universal  (the 

former  element   being  the  ni  -yfyrtpew,    tb- 
the  t6  fo)  was  no  longer  the   KHfl  or  perhaps  even 
Use    main    object  of  inquiry.      D    m 

with  the  known  particular  and  universal ;  the 
former  element  being  the  *6  maOrjro^  the  latter 
the  Mot,  or  *d*a.  The  two  speculations,  which,  how- 
ever, were  OOBtmaaUj  interlacing,  went  on  side  by 
lido  ;  ud  the  remit  given  out,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  liberal  int-i  pivtation  of  the  spirit  ol 
Platonic  philosophy,  was  Uiat  the  kit'  VfflO  ud  the 

nt   aro   coincident.     The    pfirtioalar   aud    the 
universal  in  existence   «  to   l><\   iu   all 

;tl  respects,  identical  with  the  particulm 
BRirerad 


.'best 
j  seeks  to  establish    ii  ihe 
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tjublimest  les3on  she  can  teach.    To  this  end  all  hei 
labours  are  directed,   all  her  instructions  mini  - 

Tlt«  coincl-       „,  ,        ,  n  i  • 

dwceoruia    lo  prove  it,  is  to  reacii  the  TKUTU.     but  the 

known  »o«l 

Mruceof  the  known  anil  the  existent — the  eon;: 

nm»t  he  * 

JJJUjj,"1  of  Knowing  and  Being — is  not  to  be  assumed  :  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  surmise  it.  Its  exhihitii 
must  be  reasoned,  and  this  reasoning  is  tl 
delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  operation  in 
metaphysics.  It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  tl 
whole  length  of  that  dialectical  chain,  the  laying  (ri 
of  whose  separate  links  in  an  unbroken  sequence 
demonstrated  propositions  is  the  end  which  these 
Institutes  havo  in  view.  And  this  undertaking  can 
be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  only  by  an  ascertain- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  any  knowledge 
is  possible — no  respect  being  paid,  in  the  finrt  in- 
stance, and  pending  that  preliminary  inquisition, 
anything  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 


11.  Here  it  was  that  Plato  broke  down.  Ii 
of  proving  the  coincidence  of  the  known  and 
existent,  he  assumed  it.  But  this  assumption  did 
not  require  the  genius  of  a  Plato  :  any  man  cou] 
have  assumed  it.  What  was  wanted  was  its  dcmoi 
station  :  for  unreasoned  truth  is  an  alien  from  phi- 
losophy, although  it  may  not  be  an  outcast  from 
humanity.  But  this  proof  Plato  did  not  supply.  His 
method,  indeed,  or  rather  want  of  method,  rend< 
anything  like  a  demonstration  impossible.     For 
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Ioa  of  the  problem  require*,  as  ita  very  condition, 
th.i'  (he  two  questions,  which  he  ran  into  one,  should 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct.     Hence  his  ultimate  con- 
clusion, however  true,  is  groundless.    Ilence,  W  < 
perplexed  character  of  his  whole  train  of  speed- 
His  doctrine  of  Knowing  ie  bo  closely  intertwisted 
with  his  doctrine  of  Being,  that  it  may  be  d»y 
whether  bis  own  eye  could  trace  the  strands  of  bfa 

-sion,  or  whether  the  filament*  themselves  were 
separate.     His  expositors,  at  any  rate,  hi 
been  able  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  either 
theory,  whether  viewed  separately,  or  viewed  in 
their  amalgamation. 


roor 


Nevertheless,  if  Plato  was  confused  and   uu- 
matie  in  execution,  lie  was  large  in  design,  and  m.«*t». 
magnificent  in  surmises.     His  pliant  genius  sits  close  JJJJJJJ*"* 
to  universal  reality,  like  the  sea  which  fits  in  to  all  SiTl^n'" 
the  sinnoflitiei  of  the  land.     Not  a  shore  c  ht  STUUI"" 

was  left  untouched  by  his  murmuring  Upi  Over 
deep  and  over  shallow  he  rolls  on,  broi»<i.  BrfaKM, 
and  unconcerned.  To  thisday,  all  philosophic  tniili 
in    Plato  rightly  divined;   all  philo*-  rof  is 

Plato  misunderstood.     Out  of  tbis  question  re*] 
mg  the  particular  and   the   D  U   BOVSjd  by 

him,eame  the  irhofal  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian 
absolutists,  tlio  whole  contentions  of  the  medieval 
schoolmen.     Arouud  it  ull  modern  q>cculi» 
vibates.     Even  psychology  has  laid  her  small  finger 
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I  gigantic  theme,  and  vainly  imagines  th;i" 
has  settled  it  for  ever.  But  the  wheel  of  controversy 
still  moves  round  in  darknees,  and  no  explanation 
hitherto  offered  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the  flying  truth 
or  to  dispel  the  gloom*  Realism,  conceptual  in  n,  and 
ioinii;:ilism,have  all  been  tried  in  vain  :  they  are  .'ill 
equally  at  fault.  These  quack  medicaments  bring 
no  relief.     These  shallow  words  are  not  the 

Verb*  ot  vooob  quibtu  hune  lotiire  dnlorem 
Poeau. 

No  one  knows  where  the  exact  point  of  1.1 1- 
versy — the  true  cause  of  the  confusion — lies.     To 
reach  the  source  of  the  mischief,  as  well  as  the  heal- 
ing springs,  the  whole  question,  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  history,  must  he  excavated  anew. 

13.  A  preliminary  ambiguity  presents  itself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  particular  and  the  universal,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  knowledge,  or  in  relation 
to  existence,  is  nowhere  embodied  by  Plato  in  any 
distinct  proposition.  It  may,  therefore,  mean  either, 
first,  that  every  coguition  is  bulk  particular  mid 
universal ;  iu  other  words,  that  each  cognition  has 
a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  part  common  to  ail 
cognition- — is,  in  short,  a  synthesis  of  both  factors, 
as  affirmed  in  this  sixth  proposition  ;  or,  secondly,  it 
may  mean  that  every  cognition  is  either  particular 
or  universal  j  in  Other  words,  that  some  Cognitions 
contain  only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  while 


others  con&ist  only  of  that  which  m  common  to  all, 
many  cognitions.     In  short,  that  some  cogni- 
tions are  mete  particular  cognitions,  and  that  others 
are  m  ral  cognitions ;  or,  more  shortly,  that 

•'.or  by  itself  may  constitute  a  cognition. 

I  I  The  same  ambiguity  pervade*  hie  doctrine  of 
jlar  and  the  uni venal,  considered  in  rela- 
tion Ut  «  acj stence.      It  may  either  mean  that  ttrerj 

-rand  universal — that  each 
existing  thing  has  a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a 
part  common  to  ail,  or  to  many  existing  thing*  ;  or 
it  may  mean  that  every  existence  is  either  particular 
or  universal ;  in  other  words,  that  aome  beinga  con- 
tain only  (liMt  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  while  others 
consist  only  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  or  to 
many  beings;  in  short,  that  some  existences  are  mere 
liar  existences,  and  that  others  are  mere  uni- 
versal or  general  existences. 

I  '•.   i  k  the  'jurstion   may  be  put  in  this  way  :   Is 
Plato's  an&iy*'  -wledge  and  of  existence  b 

I  these  into  tUmenUi  (a  particular  clement  •— r- 
and  a  universal  >  or  is  it  a  dh'  liern 

alsu  kind  and  avoiron 
bi  ions  thai  theme  divisions 
tat,  uiiTi  1  ■   srhfeh  of  the  two  1 

1   1 'i ogress,  and   should   RBB 
^tretnc  00 
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distinction  between  them,  or  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other.     When  the  chemist  (to  illustrate 
matter)  analyzes  certain  substances — salts,  for  ex- 
ample— into  elements,  finds  a  common   base  on  the 
one  hand,  an<l  certain  specific  differences  on  the 
other,  we  should  fall  into  a  serious  error  were  we 
to  suppose  that  each  of  the  elements  was  a  kin 
salt ;  just  as  we  should  fall  into  an  equal  error  if, 
on  his  dividing  salts  into  kinds  or  classes,  we  were 
to  suppose  that  each  of  the  classes  was  a  mere  efc- 
ment  of  salt.     When  the  logician,  in  the 
tlie  hackneyed  definition,  analyzes  human  beings 
into  "  organised  and  rational,"  our  mistake  would 
be  considerable,  were  we  to  understand  his  statement 
as  a  division  of  human  beings  into  kinds  ;   for,   in 
that  case,    we   should  couceive   oue  class   of   men 
to  be  organised,  but  not  rational,  and   another  class 
to  be  rational,  but   not  organised.     The  divi 
must  be  accepted  as  a  resolution  of  human  nature 
into  its  essential  constituents — to  wit,  bodily  organi- 
sation and  reason.     Again,  when  humau  beings  are 
divided  into  male  and  female,  this  is  a  sepai 
of  them  into  kinds  ;  to  mistake  it  for  an  aual\ 
mankind  into  elements  would  lead  to  very  awkward 
misapprehensions. 


16.   So  in  regard  to  the  aualysis  of  cognition 
of  existence.     It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  all  cogni- 
tions and  all  existences  contain  both  a  universal 
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an!  particular  element ;  it  is  quite  a  different  thing     r 


VI. 

to  say  that  every  cognition  and  every  exi>t-  no    is    

lattir  I'U- 

itur-  • 

ir  or  a  universal  existence.     These  two  affir-  •"•i«m*«« 
mations,  although  apparently  akin,  and   very  liabh 


either  a  particular  or  a  universal  cognition 


to  be  mistaken  for  each   other,  are  30   far  from 
being  the   same  that  each   is  the  direct  denial  of 
(lit:  other.      For  if  the  analysis  be  a  division   into 
elements,  and  if  every  cognition  and  every  existence 
must  be  both  particular  and  universal,  there  cannot 
be  one  kind  of  cognition  which   is  particular, 
another  kind  which  is  universal,  or  one  kind  of  ex- 
istence which  is  particular,  and  another  kind  which 
is  universal.     The  elements  of  cognition,  and  the 
elements  of  existence,  cannot  be  themselves  01 
tions  or  existences,  any  more  than  the  elements  of 
salt  can  he  themselves  salts.     To   suppose  the  ele- 
ments of  cognition  to  be  themselves  coguitions,  or 
the  elements  of  existence  to  be   themselves  exis- 
tences, would  be  to  mistake  the  division  into  ele- 
ments for  the  division  into  kinds.     Again,  if  the 
analysis  be  a  division  into  kinds,  and  if  every  cog- 
nition and  every  existence  must  be  cither  pa. 
lar  or  universal,  there  can  be  no  cognitions  and  no 
existences  which  are  both  particular  and  universal. 
Kinds   of  cognition,  and   kinds  of  exiateDO 
never  be  mere  elements  of  cognition,  or  elements  of 
existence,  any  more  than  the  different  kinds  of  salts 
can  be  mere  elements  of  salt ;  and  to  suppose  them 
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to  bo  sach,  would  bo  to  mistake  the 

kinds  for  the  division  into  elements.     Tims  tht 

analyses  are  not  only  differi-nt  j   ili-y  ore  lbs 
incompatible  with  each  other.     Each  denies  a 
the  other  affirms.     It  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  determine  which  of  the  two  wn* 
contemplated  by  Plato  in  his  theory  of  Knowing 
and  Being.     He  divides  all  cognition  into  tl 
ti'iilar  and   the   universal.     That   is   certain 
doubtful  point  is,  whether  the  analv  [vision 

into  elements,  or  n  division  into  kinds  ;  for  it  can- 
not bo  both.     Ho  likewise  divides  all  existence  into 
the  particular  and  the  universal.    That,  also,  is  cer- 
tain.     But  is  this  analysis  a  division  into  elem 
or  into  kinds?     That  is  the  point  which  Plato  has 
left  somewhat  undecided ;  and  it  is  one  on  which 
we  must  come  to  a   distinct   understanding  if  wo 
would  comprehend  his  philosophy,  either  in  i 
or  in  its  bearings   on   the  subsequent   courw 
speculation. 

17-  Although  no  express  decision  of  tlii.^  qm 
Kidnjy  in-    can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  whole 

11    tenor  of  his  speculations  proves  beyond  &  doul  A 
lUK**-        his  aim,  in  both  cases,  was  the  ascertainment  of  ele- 
ments, and  not  the  enumeration  of  kinds  ;  aud 
in  affirming  that  all  knowledge  and  all  « 
was  both  particular  and  universal,  he  intended  to 
deny,  aud  virtually  did  deny,  that  some  cognit. 


theory  or  Kxrrwmo, 


J7& 


and   WOmB   existences   were   rnemlj   particular,   aud 
■  •then*  were  merely  universal.     Whotb*r  thi» 
J   is  a  true  doctrine  in   so  f»r  it  ncifttaoos  » 
.  must  be  rescrvod  for  vabaoqaoat  com- 
deration  ;  that  question  cannot  be  toadied  o> 
the  epistemology.     But  it   u  wrLaiul j  a  Un#  tkc- 
trine  in  n  far  as  knowledge  m  concerned,  and  a# 
such   it   is   advanced  and  advocated   in   tl*i» 
proposition.      In  justice,  therefore,  to   Plata    fay 
every  philosopher  u  entitled  t»  lbs  U*e 
tion  which  can  be  pat  upon  hu  oj/ 
bound  to  hold  that  nu  snaljus  of  ntgnrtiou  a 

nee  was  intended  a*  a  resolution  of  tbea*  into 

elements :  and  being  thia,  it  waa  equivalent  to 

icse  element*  were  kind*  of  coy . 

or  kinds  of  exifttence.      If  a  man  maintain*  that 

every  drop  of  water  is  composed  of  (be  two  ete- 

menta,  hydrogen  and  oxyg<  "iii*"* 

•ydrogen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  watt-r, 
oxygen,  by  itaelf,  is  a  kind  of  water.     80  d  a 

Of  that  every  existence  consist*  of  two  alo- 
meut  it  every  cognition  consiau  of  two  de- 

ments, by  itoelf,  is  a  kind  of  exirtenco  or  a  kifl 

Thia  pontii  I  negative, 

we  believe  l'lato  to  have  occupied. 


IS.  t.uM  obstacle  provmted  thm  doctrine 

main 
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It  hi*  Iwn 
general  ly 

mliutcn  lor 

a  di%i»inn 
tlilo  kll.ds- 


impediment  was  that  which  has  been  u  stated 

on — the  neglect  to  keep  the  theory  of  Knowing  dis- 
tinct from  the  theory  of  Being,  and  to  work  out  the 
one  completely  before  entering  on  the  other.  Xblfl 
omission  threw  the  whole  undertaking  into  disorder, 
and  led  to  a  total  misconception  of  the  character  of 
the  Platonic  analysis.  Plato's  epistemology  was  BO* 
ripo.  He  had  merely  succeeded  in  carrying  oar 
cognitions  up  into  certain  subordinate  unities,  cer- 
tain inferior  universal,  called  by  him  ideas,  and 
which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  genera  and 
species,  afforded  such  infinite  torment  to  ti 
men,  until  they  were  disposed  of,  and  laid  at  rest 
for  a  time,  by  the  short-sighted  exorcisms  of  psycho- 
logy. But  there  he  stuck.  lie  failed  to  carry 
them  up  into  their  highest  unity.  He  missed  the 
real  and  crowning  universal,  and  lost  himself  among 
fictitious  ones.  The  aummutn  geniia  of  cognition, 
which  is  no  abstraction  but  a  living  reality,  has  no 
place  in  his  system.  He  has  nowhere  announced 
what  it  is.  Hence  his  theory  of  knowledge  was  left 
incomplete,  and  being  incomplete  it  was  unintelli- 
gible ;  for  in  philosophy  the  completed  alone  is  the 
comprehensible.  His  theory  of  existence  was  still 
more  bewildering  ;  it  was  burthened  with  its  own 
difficulties  and  defects,  besides  those  entailed  upon 
it  by  an  epistemology  which  was  very  considerably 
in  arrear.  This,  the  ontological  aspect  of  (lie  IMa- 
tonic  doctrine,  was  the  side  which  was  chiefly  loi 


to,  and  which  principally  influenced  the  philosophy 
cocdfng  time*  Ifet  what  ooald  be  made  of  a 
doctrine  which  moortad  that  all  existence  was  both 
particular  and  universal,  in  the  face  of  an  unbounded 
mn,  apparently  teeming  with  merely  particular 
':  1  hat  portion  -reined  to  be  check n. 
at  once,  hoth  by  the  senses  and  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. Could  Plato  have  maintained  a  thesis  so  in- 
defensible V  That  was  scarcely  credible  :  and  alto- 
gether the  perplexity  was  so  great  that  philoso- 
phers were  driven  to  accept  the  other  alternate 
ti\i  sir  n] 'Wand  more  intelligible  interpretation  of  the 
two, and  to  construe  the  Platonic  analysis  of  Knowing 
and  Being  as  a  division  of  these  into  kinds,  and  not 
into  elements.  They  supposed  Plato  to  maintain  that 

cognition  and  every  existence  is  either  pi- 
lar or  universal ;  and  thus  they  ascribed  to  him  the 
loctrinewhich  he  virtually  denied, and  took  from 
him  the  very  doctrine  which  he  virtually  affirmed 


1!>.  'J  hU  charge  requires  some  explanation.  When 
it.  is  sihl  that  philosophers  generally  have  misappre-  Emimuan 
analysis  this  does  not  mean  that 
■sly  adopted  tin-  wrong  interpretation 
expressly  disavowed 

xplicit  in  their  error  :  t  -the 

•  ss  of  the  distinction  between  kinds  and 
.  and,  therefore,  all  thai  is  meant  is  that  they 
manifested  a  marked  bias  i  of  the  wrong 
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interpreUtiou  without  adhering  to  it  coi 
Tii"  most  perplexing  cases  with  which  the  historian 
of  philosophy  has  to  deal  are  those  in  which  h- 
two  mutually  contradictory  doctrines  advocated 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  repugnancy,  and  a* 
if  they  were  little  more  than  two  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
a  case  of  this  kind,  because  it  may  seem  unfair  to 

ge  a  writer  with  maintaining  an  opinion  v 
at  the   eamo  time,   he  advances   something   winch 
directly  contradicts  it.     The  only  way  of  corni 
a  settlement  is  by  taking  into  account  the  general 
tone  and  Bcope  of  his  observations,  and  I)}   gi 
him  credit  for  the  doctrine  towards  whioh  he  api 
most  to  incline.    The  case  before  us  is  one  el 
description.     The  discordancy  of  the  two  analyse* 
was  not  perceived  by  those  who  speculated  in   the 
wake  of  Plato.     IIence,at  one  time,  they  may  Sj 
of  the  particular  and  the  universal  as  if  these 
mere  elements,  and,  at  another  time,  as  if  they 
kinds  of  cognition  or  of  existence.     But  the  pry- 
ing tone  of  their  discussions  shows  that  they  fav.. 
the  latter  interpretation.     Plato  is  suppose 
bold  that  there  was  a  lower  kind  >>f  knowledge 
ticnlar  cognitions,  sensible  impressions;,  which   waa 
oofaverearjt  with  a  lower  class  of  things — namely,  por- 
ticular  existences;  and  a  higher  kind 
(universal   cognitions,  general   conceptions,  ideas), 
which  dealt  with  a  higher  order  of  things- 


17!' 


ledge 
ipicd  about  particulars,  and  a  superior  kind  of 
knowledge  occupied  about  universals — that,  i 

dually  ascribed  to  Plato  ;  and  most  fatal 
has  this  perversion  of  bis  meaning  proved  to  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  philosophy.  The  general 
tonor  of  speculation  «i:  last  two  thousand 

,  as  well  as  its  present  aspect,  betrays  at  every 
turn  and  in  every  feature  the  influence  of  this  car- 
oeption  —  this    transmiUaiion   of  ele- 
ments into  kinds — thin  mistaking  for  cogniti.. 
what  are  the  n  ors  of  cognition. 


n 


Uo,  llii.s  erroneous  interpret; 
sal  of  the  Platonic  dootrine,  after  ise  tointt :i 

as,  whirli  shall  be  i  am 

tl lately,  has  .'it  length  settled  down  in  the  following 
opositi  'ti.  which  represents  faithfully  (he 
ay  peyohologkal  deliverance  on  the  subji  i 
knowledge— the  topic  of  existence  being  of  course 
kept"*; i  oftheqv  present.  ter» 

/')-,■  ■■  Every  eogoitioa  is  i  tl  u 

tain  real  w  ml  ; 

re  is  a  knowledge  of  the  ohi 

u  of 

if    .   :ili«l 

u  know  ledge  oxum  m  I  uni> 

versa]  part,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  changeable, 
tingent,  and  particular  pit.    Thusth-  kind 
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of  knowledge  which  is  particular,  and  a  .iod 

which  is  universal  or  general.  The  particular  « i 
tions  are  cognitions  of  particular  things  ooly — such 
as  this  tree,  that  book,  and  so  forth.  These  precede 
the  universal  or  general  cognitions,  which  are  subse- 
quent formations.  The  latter  are  cognitions,  not  of 
universal  things,  but  of  nonentities.  They  are  mere 
fabrications  of  the  mind  formed  by  means  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalisation.  They  are  also  termed  con- 
ceptions or  general  notions, — such  notions  as  arc  ex- 
pressed by  the  words,  mem,  am  fi,  and  all 
other  terms  denoting  genera  and  sped 

21.  The  statement  of  this  counter-proposition  is 
,Wr.  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oh 
ii«tftpf«r  advanced  against  philosophers,  namely,  that 
iSntfpLi    have  misinterpreted  the  Platonic  analysis,  and 
iwpinrt.      mistaken  for  cognitions  what  Plato  laid  down  as  mere 
elements  of  cognition — and  which,  being  mere  ele- 
ments of  cognitions,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be 
cognitions  themselves,     For  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  psychology  as  declared  in  tl 
proposition,  the  particular  cognitions  are  entertained 
liv  lit*-  mind   before   the  general   ones  are   formed, 
which  they  could  not  be  held  to  be,  unless  they 
held  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  cognition.     But  i 
particular  are  held  to  he  distinct  from  the  general 
cognitions,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  must  be  held  to 
be  di&tiiict  from  the  former.     It   is  also  ■  eftain  that 
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loctrine  has  been  inherit*!  \>y  psychology 
nich  older  than  henalf;  and  that  I 
can  he  no  other  than  the  misinterpretation  which 
has  boen  just  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophers — and 
the  truth  of  which  allegation  is  now  clearly  esta- 
blished 1>.  those  considerations.  Had  the  Platonic 
analysis  1>ven  rightly  understood,  and  its  true  tneau- 

•cn  widelydisseminated  at  first,  no  such  dostrf&a 
as  that  embodied  in  the  counter-proposition  could 

have  obtained  an  ascendancy,  or  even  found  a 
place,  in  philosophy. 


nching  on  the  conn  . 'n  which 

allusion  lias  been  made,  it  may  be  well  to  review  our  it»vi«««rMi 

ii.    The  Platonic  analysts  oi  knowiedge 
existence  into  the  particular  and  the  un  i 
of  two  interpretations.     The  particular  and  the  uni- 
versal may  be  either  elements  or  kinds ;  and  if  I 

^  one,  they  cannot  be  the  other     These  two 
ions,  being  directly  opposed  to  each  o: 
open  up  two  separate  lin ..-.  fa  B{X  i  to  move 

along.     The  one  line  which  issue*  from  the  rjgl 
rrpielatiou — that,  namely,  which  declare*  tlmt 

■ad  the  universal  an  uts — has 

fax yst  boen  followed  oot, — war*  -niered 

upon,     Philosophy  baa  b  almost  ea 

toe,  which   proa  c  in* 

lion — thai,  namely,  which  holds  that  the  par- 
ticular and  <*ra«J  mm  kinds  of  cognition  and 
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of  existence.     This  path  has  been  the  highway 
on  which  systems  have  jostled  systems  and  strewn 
m:u1  with  ihefr  ruins,  since  the  days  of  Plato 
down  through  the  middle  ages,  and  on  to  the  present 
time.     And  now,  standing  in  the  very  source  of  the 
mistake  which  feeds  the  wholo  of  them,  and  in  v. 
they   all  join    issue — the    misconception,    na- 
wliii  h  has  been  already  sufficiently  described — we 
are  in  a  position  to  unravel  the  controversies  in 
they  were  engaged,  and  to  understand  hov 
them  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing  any  I 
of  its  own,  however  successful  they  may  have  been 
in  refuting  the  errors  of  each  other. 


23.  Our  business,  then,  is  to  trace  into  its  conse- 
nt*- quences,  as  manifested  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
J**"****-  the  current  mieinterpretatiou  of  the  Platonic  analysis 
i^'i'i!^!"*   °f  knowledge  and  existence.    Cognitions  l*einu 

posed  to  be  divided  by   Plato   into   two   kiudB  or 
classes — a  particular  and  a  universal  kind — and  not 
into  two  elements — a  particular  and  a  universal 
ment — the  question  immediately  arose,  What  ii 
nature  of  the  existences  which  correspond  to 
classes  of  cognition  V     In  regard  to  the  parti 
class  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty.    The  parti' 
existences  around  us — this  table,  that  ehair,or  book, 
or  tree — these  and  the  like  particular  things  wore 
held  to  correspond  to  our  particular  cognitions.     In 
such  a  statement  there  may  be  no  great  novelty  or1 
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interest;  but  it  seems  to  contain  nothing  bui  i 
:t  plain  man  may  very  readily  concede.    Wbetln  r  ii 
tUy  intelligible  or  not.  it  is,  at  any  rate,  appa- 
ible. 


Si,   Uut  what  kind  of  existences  correspond  to 

nnrer&al  cognitions?     That  was  the  puzzle.     If  ftnftjUjg 
of  cognition   he  at  division   into  kinds,  ***•«»•. 
■ad  if  the  particular  cognitions  are  diatanol  from 
the  universal,  and  have  their  appropriate  objects — 
bfl  wit,  particular  things — the  universal  cognitions 
must,  of  course,  be  distinct  from  the  particular,  and 
burs  their  appropriate  objects.     What,  then, 
bem  objects'?    What  is  the  nature  and  manner 
il  existence  ?    What  beings  are  tl 
;  corresponding  to  the  universal  cognitions — 
to  such  cognitions  as  are  expressed  by  the  words 
"man,"  or  -  animal/'  »  "tree"?     Whatever  difti- 
eulr.ies  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  i 
t;  in.-  might  have  given  rise  to,  considerable  excitr- 
I  have  been  avoided   by  its  adoption,  be- 
by  this  inevitable  question,  which  the  other 
interpretation  would  have  obviated,  the  philoaophori 
of  a  later  day,and  in  parti oolar  the  schoolmen,  were 
iih  vexation  and  despair. 


misunderstanding  of  PI  I 
united  m  r-  da  name,  and  for  what  they  ««i»m. 

Fired  to  ha  his  opini  th»- 
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univcrssls — such  genera  and  species  as  man.  animal, 
and  tree — had  an  actual  existence  in  nature,  distinct. 
of  oovbbb,  from  all  particular^men,  animals,  or  trees. 
They  could  not  do  otherwise ;  for  their  master 
dares  that  the  universal,  both  in  knowledge  and 
existence,  is  more  real  than  the  particular — mi 
thereby  that  it  is  more  real  as  an  clement,  but 
certainly  as  a  kind,  either  of  cc  ox*  of 

\pnce.       Hik  followers,   however,  who  mistook 
analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  implicit 
ance  on  his  word,  were  bound,   in  consistency, 
contend  tor  the  independent  and  concrete  e; 
of  universal  things      Whether  these    genera 
species   were    corporeal   or   incorporeal,    they 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  dotennine;  but  that  they 
real  they  entertained  no  manner  of  doubt. 
accordingly,  the  doctrine  kuown  in  the  bister] 
philosophy  under  the  name  of  Realism,  was 
D  the  schools,  and  being  supported  by 
RtppOfod  authority  <>f  Plato,  and  in  harmony 
certain  theological  tenets  then  dominant,  it  kept 
ascendancy  for  a  time. 


.  even  in  it*  most  extravagant  form* 
M     DOt  001  whit  D  ""us  than  the  two 

*    which   supplanted    '**     Pint  came  coi 
The  ietnml  indepnnckait  existence  of  geacxm 

MpficieH  wu       i  i        .minus  and    uniiitelbgissle 

h  those  who 


to  reason  than  to  authority.     Thej  r 
ingK  ered   anivenaii  ooBsidered  as  had* 

pendent  entities;  and  now,  inasmuch  ai  the  old 
sources  of  our  universal  cognitions  were  thus  ex- 

wiili  the  extinction  of  the  realities 
i   they  bad   been   supposed   to   proceed,   these 
philosophers,  in  order    to  account  for    th<  m,   w-re 
■  i   upon   a   new  hypothosk   which   was   this  : 
thej  held  that  all   existences  are  particular,  and 
also,  that  all  our  knowledge  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
particular;  that  we  start  from  partioalai  cogiritioiM  ; 
bat  that  the  mind,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  and 
mom,  which  consists  in  attending  to  the 
resemblances  of  things,  leaving  out  of  v. 
differences,  subsequently  constructs  conceptions,  or 
.(1  notions,  or  universal  cognitions,  which,  bow- 
-.  and  ban  -rence 

DUt  of  the  intelligence  which  fabricates  them.  These 
genera  and  species  were  held  to  hove  an  ideal,  though 
not  a  real,  existem  i  be  Qw  objects  which 

the  mind  contemplates  when  it  employs  &uch  ■ 
i-   !ii;ui,  brsa,   or  triangle.     This  doctrine  is  o 
■  ptualiam 


87.  The  qpuatMfl  v.,ry  soon  arose,  Have   these 

•rsal    cognitions   or    general   conceptions    any  Oaaowbaii 
i  -•  even  within  the  intelligence  which  is  said  «mvwb> 
i"  U  liere  is  no 

ng  to  the  genus  animal. 
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or  to  the  species  man,  or  to  the  genus  figure, 
rhe  species  tri;mgle.     But  is  there  any  obj.i 
•hi  corresponding  to  these  genera  and  spa 
There  certainly  is  not.     These  general  terms  are 
mere  words,  mere  sounds,  which  have  no  object! 
coiTeaponding  to  them  either  within  the  mind  or  out 
of  it, — either  in  thought  or  in  reality.     Their  ideal 
is  quite  as  baseless  and   as  fabulous  as    their 
existence.     So  says  Nominalism,  speaking  a  truth 
which,  when  understood,  is  seen  to  be  unquestion- 
able. 


28.  The  grounds  of  nominalism,  however,  are  oofl 
KwioB  hj    verv  well  understood,  even  by  the  nominalists  V 

which  w»-  y 

JJJjJUJJIi    selves;  aud  hence  conceptualism  is  supposed  to  re- 
lir^'u^d.    cover  her  position,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  conipt" 
ipwnomio!  with  her  adversary,  by  affirming  that  the  object 
aiiur*.         wliicli   the  mind  contemplate*  when  it,  employs  a 
general   term   is  some  resemblance,  some   point    o? 
points  of  similarity,  which   it  observes   an 
number  of  particular  things,  and  that  to  this  ree 
bianco  it  gives  a  name  expressive  of  the  genu. 
which  the  things  in  question  belong.    This  explan- 
ation— which,  although  it  is  as  old   as  ;li 
defence  of  conceptualism,  and  a  traditional  common- 
place in  every  logical  compendium,  has  been  parad- 
ed, in  recent  times,  by  i)r  Brown,  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  novelty  of  his  own   discovery — betrays   a 
total   misconception   of  the   point   really   at   is 
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Conceptualism  cannot  be   permitted   to  take  any     prop. 

advantage  from  this  shallow  evasion,  in  which  a    

doctrine  is  advanced  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  from  which  she  starts.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  this  scheme  divides  our  cognitions 
not  into  elements  of  cognition,  but  into  cognitions 
— not  into  distinct  factors,  but  into  distinct  kinds, 
of  knowledge — a  particular  kind,  called  sometimes 
intuitions ;  and  a  universal,  or  general  kind,  called 
usually  conceptions.  This  is  proved  bj  the  con- 
sideration that  in  the  estimation  of  conceptualism 
our  particular  cognitions  precede  the  formation  of 
our  general  conceptions,  which  they  could  not  do 
unless  they  were  distinct  and  completed.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  not,  Does  the  mind  know  or 
think  of  the  universal  abmg  with  the  particular — 
the  genus  uhmg  with  the  singulars  which  compose 
it — the  resemblance  of  things  abmg  vrith  the  things 
in  which  toe  resetnManee  subsist*  ?  In  a  word,  the 
question  a  not.  Is  Use  conception  always  and  only 
entertat&ed  *Wg  witn  tbe  intuitions  1  Conceptaal- 
ism eacu&o*  qUjw  iUwetf  Ivy  raising  that  question, 
and  answering  it  m  ftfee  sAutosti  ve ;  for  such  an 
answer  would  be  -w^yjyfcWt  Ut  Uwe  admission  that 
the  general  ov^uHumu*  'JUbe  exception*,  are  not  a 
kiud  of  coguiUttti,  w*  wt  tk#xt***Ut*  cogDtUons, 
but  are  more  oUnufeute  «4  <©wjpwt*<vn.  Bat  con- 
ceptual in  ui  i*  iioburit^l  jfcww  itawt  plea  by  \k*  ym~ 
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bound  to  show— if  she  would  make  good  her  scheme 
— that  just  as  the  particular  cognitions  stand  dis- 
tinct  from  the   general  cognitions,  so  the    i 
stand    distinct   from    the    former.      The   question, 
therefore,  with  which  conceptualism  has  to  deal   ii 
this :    does   the  mind   know   or   think   of  the   uni- 
versal without  thinking  of  the  particular — of  the 
genus,    without    taking    into   account   any    of    the 
singulars   which   compose   itr— of  the   resemblam 
among   things,    without   looking,    either   really    or 
ideally,  to   the   things  to  which    the  resemblance 
belongs  ?     In  a  word,  can  the  conceptions  be  obji 
of  the  mind  without  the  intuitions, — -just  as,  accoi 
ing  to  conceptualism,  the  intuitions  can  bo  o\ 
of  the  mind  without  the  conceptions?    That  ia  the 
only  question  for  conceptualism  to  consider,  and  to 
answer  in   the   affirmative,   if  she  can.     But    it   is 
obvious  that  it  can  be  answered  only  in  the  nega- 
tive:  the  mind  cannot  have  any  conception  of  a 
genus  or  a  species  without  taking  into  account  some 
of  the  particular  things  which    they  include,     ll 
canuot  think  of  the  resemblance  of  thingi 
thinking  of  the  resembling  things.     And  hence,  all 

a  and  all  species,  and  everything  which  is 
to  he  the  object  of  the  mind  when  it  entertai 
general    conception,   are   mere    words  —  sounds 
which  uo  meaning  can   be  attached,  when  loo 
ii  n'Sjiective  of  the  particulars  to  which   they  reft 
Thus   conceptual  ism    is   destroyed.      It,  jr 
consequence  of  the  prii  m  which  it  starts — 
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4  our  cognitions  into  i 
and  not  into  el  TIio  dilemma  to  which  it 

is  reduced  is  this  :  it  must  either  stand  to  that  dis- 

or    it   must  desert    it.     \{   oonosptu 
stands  to  n,  and  maintabui  bhst  the 

id    conceptions   are   distinct    cognitions — are 
/  them9ol  entlj 

of  the  particular  cognitione — in  that  case  tin: 
ral  conceptions  evaporate  in  mere  words;  foi 
certain  that  the  mind   cannot  think   til"  any 

li  i hin king  of  one  or  more  of  the  particulars 
<ler  it.     Thus  nominalism  is  triumph- 
ant    Again,  if  oonoeptaalism  deserts  the  distinction, 
and  admits  that  the  general  001  is  arc  not 

cognitions  which  can  be  entertained  irrespective  of 
itione — in  that  case  the  general 
need    from    cognitions    to 
elements  of  cognition  ;  for  a  thought  which  cannot 
stand  in  the  mind  bj  iteelf  is  not  a  though 

a-  factor  of   thought.      And    thus  we    have   a 
most  uoua    doctrine, —  an    analyst    9 

■  gnitJona   into  a   kind  and   tal 

til]    cleaves  to   the 
1   particular  cognitions  as  distinct  from 
the  general  ones,  although,  when  hard  pressed,  sin? 
6eems  wjllin*:  to  admit  that  the  latter  are  not 

former.     II*  n  fbstan  becomes 

hopeless.    This  is  as  if  we  were,   first,  to  di 

into  men  and  women,  and  were  then 
to  affirm  that  the  men  only  were  human  beings,  and 
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ilni    the  womeu  were    mere    elements   of   human 
beings, — and  finally,  were  to  declare  that 
the  men  were  different  from  the  women,  the  tvorai 
were    not   different  from    the   men.     That    bank, 
which  illustrates  the  confused  subterfuge.- 
ceptuali&iii,  we  shall  not  waste  time  in  unravelling. 


29.  Nominalism  stands  victorious ;  but  nominal- 
vomuMtan.  ism,  too,  is  doomed  very  speedily  to  fall. 

meter  of  nominalism  is  this :  it  holds  that  all  e\ 
encea  arc  particular  ;    and  that  all  cognitions  are 
particular  at  first,  and   that   they  remain  for  ei 
particular.     There  are  no  such  entities,  either 
or  ideal,  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  as  genei 
conceptions :    but    what   is    taken    for  al- 

ways some  mere  particular  cognition,  which,  by  a 
determination  of  thought,  is  allowed  to  stand  as 
representative  of  all  cognitions  and  presenl 
which  may  resemble  it.     Thus  there  is  no  com 
tion  of  triangle  in  general     When  the  mind  tl 
of  this  figure,  it  always  conceives  one  or  more  deri 
and  particular  triangles,  which  it  accepts  as  repre- 
sentative of   all    possible    or   actual   triangles, 
thinks  of  one  or  of  several  triangles  with  a  men! 
reservation,  that  the  varieties  of  which  that   fij 
U  susceptible  are  not  exhausted  by  the  specimens 
which  it  is  thinking.     This  is  what  the  mia 
when  it  supposes  itself  to  be  entertaining  a  gont 
conception — it  is,  all  the  while,  entertaining  oni 


or  more  which  are  merely  pssrtioclax.    IW  all  cmr     p*of 

cognitions  from  first  w»  jaei  art  particular — il*  oh3t    

difference  between  thaw  which  are  particular,  mud 
those  which  are  called  general  being  that  iLe  liner 
are  accepted  at  type*  or  saznpi**  «f  a^  similar  cog- 
nitions 


30.  The  error  into  wiik&  i*oujii-*-iHn  runs  b  the 
assumption  that  all  or  any  of  oar  cognitions  are  * 
merely  particular.  If  concejAoauszn  is  wrong  in  *■?  *"*— ' 
holding  that  any  general  conception  by  itAtif  can  be 
an  object  of  the  mind,  nominalism  is  equaiiy  wrong 
in  holding  that  any  particular  cognition  by  itself  can 
be  an  object  of  the  mind.  Whether  anything  that 
exists  is  merely  particular,  we  do  not  at  present 
inquire ;  but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  which  is 
known  is  merely  particular,  because  all  knowledge, 
as  has  been  proved  by  this  sixth  proposition,  is 
of  necessity  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal.  Particular  cognitions  (the  cognition,  for 
example,  of  this  pen  absolutely  by  itself)  are  mere 
words,  just  as  much  as  the  general  ideas  expressed 
by  tree,  man,  animal,  and  so  forth,  taken  absolutely 
by  themselves,  are  mere  words.  Particular  cogni- 
tions, which  involve  no  generality,  are  not  conceiv- 
able, any  more  than  general  cognitions  are  conceiv- 
able which  involve  no  particularity.  For  every 
cognition  (see  Demonstration  VI.)  must  have  an 
element  common  to  all  cognition,  and  also  an  ele- 
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ment    peouliai    t"  itself.     All  kunwlcdgc  require* 
I  wo  factors,  one  of  which  is  parlicMihir,  mid 
universal-     This  consideration  effects  the  corn 
demolition  of  nominalLMn. 


SI.  The  summing  up  is  this  ;  All  tbe  errors  in- 
TheKimtiiiiiB  herited    by  tbe  systems  which  have  been  brought 
under  review,  originate  in  the  capital  oversight  wl 
mistakes  the  elements  of  cognition  for  kinds  of  cog- 
nition— the  factors  of  ideas  for  ideas  theme* 
constituents  of  thought  for  thoughts.     This  nnataka 
was  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that  some  cogni- 
tions were  particular,  and   that  others  were 
M   universal.      Thin  hypothesis,  when  earn 
ontology,  led  to  the  further  mistake  that  tli<.-re  were 
general  existences  in  nature  corresponding 
general  cognitions,  just  as  there  were  held  to  be  par- 
ticular existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  the 
particular  cognitions.     Thedoctrine  of  Realism  wag 
proclaimed.  Ke;ilisin  was  corrected  by  conceptual  i 
which  maintained  that  the  general  existences  ha- 
reality  in  nature,  but  only  an  ideality  in  the  mind — 
that  they  existed  only  as  abstractions,  and  v. 
independent  of  the   intelligence  which  fa 
them.     This  scheme  fell  dead  before  tin-  assault 
nominalism,  which  asserted,  and  with  : 
that  these  general  existences  had  not  even  an 
in  the  mind — that  the  genera  and   species  lutd 
distinct  standing,  even  as  abstractions,  ami  that  intt'l- 


most  of  k\i»i*"iMi. 


m  incompetent  to  create  or  to  cooUxopUUt 

-in  r*bm1,  tint.  COnOld*  n:d  '' 
were  mere  sounds  or  signs  without  any  senile.    Ami, 
v,  nominalism,  having  accomplished  lb i«  good 
i  is  struck  down,  and  gives  up  the  ghost,  m 
the   battery  of  this   sixth  proposition.     Whether 
the  particular  things,  the  independent  existei; 

Burned  by  nominalism,  i  coexist  or 

not,  is  a  point  on  which  the  PpMtfflaology  affm  no 
But  it  declares  unequivocally  that  the  par- 
ticular cognitions  which  are  held  to  cnrnisjxjud   to 
these   particular  things  have  no  existei" 
mind.     They  have  no  footing  there,  even  as  ah 

For  this  sixth  propoeioofl  has  proved  that 
no  intelligence  is  competent  to  harbour  either  a  par- 
r  cognition  or  a  universal  cognition — inasmuch 
as  it  has  proved  that  every  cognition  is  a  By&theeu 
ictors,  and  must  present  both  a  pad  i 
I  end  ;i  universal  CM  Those,  hnwever, 

who  may  think  otherwise,  will  find 
the  oounter-propov 
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doctrine  of  abstraction,  iu  particular,  one  of  iu  fuv- 
ti  the  parent  of  c 

qs  than  can  be  told.    Our  psychologist* 
1  explain  themselves  At 
th  ir  attribution  to  man  of  a  faculty  called  abstrac- 
tion hftfl  been,  from  rirst  to  last,  the  most  disconcert- 
ed misleading  hypothesis  which  either  they  or 
their  readers  could  hare  entertained.     Wi 
posed  to  have  a  power  of  forming  abstract  c«.  I 
tions  ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  1 1 

D6  that  we  have  no  such  power,  and   that  no 
abstract  idea,  either  particular  or  general,  cai 
attained  by  any  intelligence.     Such  conception 
only  In-1  approximated.     AVhen  the  mind   atl 
more  to  the  particular  than  to  the  universal  element, 
or,  conversely,  more  to  the  universal  than  to  the 
particular  element  of  any  cognition,  the  abstract 
particular1 — that  is,  a  thing  by  itself,  or  the  abstract 
universal — that  is,  the  genus  by  itself,  is  appro* 
but  neither  of  them  is  ever  reached.      To  reach 
either  of  them  is  impracticable,  for  this  would   re- 
quire the  entire  suppression  of  one  or  other  of  the 
factors  of  all  cognition,  and  such  a  suppression  « 
uot  be  equivalent  to  the  attainment  of  the 
hut  to  the  extinction  of  knowledge  and  intolligt 
Had  our  psychologists  informed  us  that  the  | 
endowment  of  reason  i6  a  fatuity  which 
abstractions  from  being  formed,  there  would   I 
been   much   truth  in   the   remark;  fur  iul 
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cannot  deal  with  abstractions.    Abstract  thinking  is     prop 

a  contradiction,  and  has  no  place  in  the  economy 

of  the  intellect.  Such  thinking  is  only  apparent — 
never  real.  All  knowledge  and  all  thought  are 
concrete,  and  deal  only  with  concretions — the  con- 
cretion of  the  particular  and  the  universal.  What 
the  particular  and  the  universal  are,  which  constitute 
the  concrete  reality  of  cognition,  is  declared  in  the 
next  proposition. 


PROPOSITION  VII. 

WHAT  THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  THE  PARTICULAR  IN  COGNITION  ABE. 

The  ego  (or  mind)  is  known  as  the  element 
common  to  all  cognitions, — matter  is  known 
as  the  element  peculiar  to  some  cognitions  : 
in  other  words,  we  know  ourselves  as  the 
unchangeable,  necessary,  and  universal  part 
of  our  cognitions,  while  we  know  matter,  in 
all  its  varieties,  as  a  portion  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part  of  our 
cognitions — or,  expressed  in  the  technical 
language  of  logic,  the  ego  is  the  known 
summum  genus,  the  known  generic  part,  of 
all  cognitions — matter  is  the  known  differ- 
ential part  of  some  cognitions. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that  the  ego  must 
be  known  (that  is,  must  be  known  to  itself)  when- 


owim; 


.my  thing  at  all  (by  Prop.  LJ  i  »n  otLer 
words,  uo  cogniiimi,  ia  which   one  does  DOl   appro- 
iiciid   ou.  vlIC,  is  possible.     Therefore  the  ego  or 
oneself  tfl  known  IB  the  ekment  common  to  all  cog- 
uitiuii — that  ia,  as  the  MftttiMftffl  acnus  of  cognition. 
Again,  it  is  not  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that 
matter  must  be  known  whenever  anything  at  all  it- 
known  :  in  other  words,  cognitions  in  which  no  mate- 
lement  is  apprehended,  are,  if  not  actual,  at 
ito  possible  and  conceivable.     No  contradiction 
fa  involved  in  that  supposition  ;  and,  therefore,  inat- 
not  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cog- 
,  but  only  as    the  element  peculiar  to  some 
cognitions — that  ifi,  as  the  differential  part  of  some 
cognitions.     And  honce  the  ego  is  the  unchangeable, 
necessary,   and    universal  part   of  cognition,   while 
matter,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  only  a  portion  (not  the 
liangeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
part  of  cognitiuti. 


OBSERVATIONS   AND    EXPLANATIONS. 


1,   Although  this  prop 

re  repetition  wf  Proposition  I.,  its  introduction  wiiycn» 
is  necessan .  mora*  ark  awtinouy  <>v*mi. 

i.ts  are  "  on  of 

knowlud^o,     It  .how,  as  was  done 

in  the  immedinr-  proposition,  tl 


nraTrnrTEs  of  >u;tah 


prof,     cognition  must  embrace  a  particular  and  a  i. 

—    part.     What  these  parts  are  roust  also  be  exhibited ; 

and  this,  accordingly,  is  doue  in  th< 
The  ego  or  self  is,  of  necessity,  Known  along  with 
whatever  is  known  ;  hence  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  every  cognition,  and  is  the  permanent  and 
universal  factor  of  knowledge.  Wherever  anything 
at  all  is  known,  It  is  known.  Matter,  on  the  ot 
hand,  is  known  as  that  which  enters  into  the  compo- 

.  of  many,  perhaps  of  most,  of  our  cogniti 
but  inasmuch  as  reason  does  not  assure  us  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible,  except  when  something 
(indefinitely)  material  is  apprehended,  and  assures 
us  still  less  that  all  knowledge  is  impossible,  except 
when  something  [definitely)  material  i.sapprehei 
—  matter  is  fixed,  by  that  consideration 
changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  part  of  cog- 
nition. 

flatter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  con 
ThfCRou      the  whole  of  the  particular  idi'iiit-nt.  of  knowledge. 
|li-  The  particular  may  have  many  forms  'hose 

which  we  call  material.     Matter,  therefore,  in  all  iU 
Jf?~  varieties,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  phases  ol 

ticular.     The  ego  is  necessarily  identical  with  the 
whole  of  the  common  ami  p<  rm  inent  elemenl 
cause  nothing  can  possibly  be  cona  ivedj  exce] 
self,  which  an  intelligence  m  I  lieaikt 

of.     But  matter  is  Dot  necessarily  cooxtensive  with 


m»nl. 


I 


the  particular  ai  ,  because  mm:  it 

m;iv  i  - 1  d — if  not  actually  by  ufl,  yet  possibly 

I  matter,  of  which   intel- 

oe   may  be  cognisant.     Matter  does    not,   of 
necessity,  enter  into  the  ooi  <  of  cogu 

Something  particular   must   bo   known    win  i 
anything  at  all  is  known,  but  this  particular 
ooi  be  material ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  particular 
is  not  necessarily  restricted  to,  and  convertible  with, 
matter,  although  the  universal,  when  carried  to  its 

tst  generalisation,  is  necessarily  limited  to,  and 
convertible  with,  the  ego. 


3.  Another  reason  for  the  introduction  ofthi  Htm  .•> 

......  . 

,  that  it  is  required  as  a  ate; 


4.  That  tlie  common,  permanent,  and  i 
constituent  of  all  knowledge  should  not  haw 

Ight  clearly  to  light,  and  turned  to  good  accouir 
iDd  had  ill  its  consequences  pressed  out  of  it  long 
before  now,  is  not  a  little  ramaxkable,  Jt  bafi  """^ 
scarcely,  however,  been  even  enunciated— certainly 
not  i mpliatieally  dwelt.  QpoiL  There  cannot  be  a 
doubl  :.!iat  specul  a  a  raryi  <id,  has 

aimed  at  the  ascertainment  of  thfi  blfl  and 

tions  prest&t      It 
e,  that  the  first 

which     .  rod    to    the 


aoo 
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v  i; 


inquirer  would  have  been  this,  that  the 

question  mutt  be  that  which  we  are  more  familiar 

with  than  we  are  with  anything  bIb©- 

1  which  we  most  have  a.  very  short  way  I 
For,  surely,  that  which  we  always  know,  &nd  cannot 
help  knowing,   must   be  that  which   we   are  best 
acquainted  with,  that  which  lies  nearest  to  oar  hand, 
and  which  may  be  moat  readily  laid  hold  o£     This 
reflection  might  have  been  expected   to  brio g 
to  the  question.  What,  then,  is  that  which  we  are 
most  familiar  with,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  dur- 
ing every  conscious  moment  of  our  lives?     AzA 
this  question  would  have  been  followed,  one  might 
have  thought,  by  the  prompt  answer,  It  is  ouTselve*. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  question  and  the  answer  wens 
missed.      The  common  element  has  indeed   been 
sometimes  obscurely  indicated,  but  its  importance 
has  never  been  sufficiently  proclaimed;  its    fiuiu 
have  never  been  gathered  in.     The  words  inscribed 
over  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  yva6i  atavrw 
which,  properly  interpreted,  must  mean  "Consider 
well ;  it  is  thyself,  oh  man,  that  thou  art  con 
of,  in  and  along  with  all  that  comes  before  the  • 
have  been  oracular  in  vnin. 


5.  Several  causes  might  be  pointed  out  in  »  xplarj. 
TiienvMiifhtation  of  this  oversight:  they  are,  however,  m 


Stom?iKr  ^  no^  ent*rety>  reducible  to  the  one  great  and  le. 
cause  winch  has  been  already  referred  to  (Prop. 


©b*.  6);towit,  familiarity.  The  influence  of  this  prin- 
i  iple  in  deadening  the  activity  and  Buaceptibil] 

rlu   iiiitnl  U overwhelming  to  an  extreme.    Drugged 

I  his  narcotic,  man's  intellect  turns  with  indiffer- 
ence f '  common  and  the  trite,  and  courts  only 
the  startling  and  the  strange.  Every  one  must  have 
remarked,  both  iu  hisuwu  case  and  in  that  of  others, 
how  prone  we  are  to  suppose  that  little  advautav< 

I I  uable  result,  can  accrue  from  a  careful  stud  v  of 
that,  to  which  we  are  thoroughly  habituated.  "  Per- 
petual custom,"  Bays  Cicero,  "makes  the  mind  callous, 
and  people  Deitber  admire  nor  require  a  reason  tin 
those  things  which  they  constantly  behold."     Rare 

i  are  the  Qatar*]  ftlimentof  mradar  j  and.  what 
it  cannot  be  supplied  with  these,  our  inqiaflitive- 
ness  i*  apt  to  lauguish  au<l  expire.  Abundant 
examples  of  this  tendency — this  proncness  to  pre- 
t<-T  kfa  i  to  the  customary,  and  to  con 

that  things  are  marvellous  in  proportion   to 

thai  the  seldomer  they  appear  the   more 
are  they  entitled  to  our  regard — might  be  d 
from  the  practice  of  mankind  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  science  1 
periods,  bi  [ally  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 

;it  The  Science  of  an  untutored  ;i^e- 
passea  by  unheeded  the  ordinal!  appearances  of 
natui  tMtt  in  l  her  atten- 

I  readily  eoch  i  rious  portents 
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is  blind  to 
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rnor.     the  common  and  familiar  phenomena  of  liglit 

ia  deaf  to  the  common  on  t  Familiar  phenomena  of 

sound;  she  has  eyes  only   for  the  lightning;  ears 
only  for  the  thunder.     Sim  asks  with  ea; 

Qiim  fiilmlni*  csset  on/ ■ 
Jupiter,  itft  vonti,  ijisuuasa  nul>e  looAnat  •' 

But  she  leaves  unquestioned  the  normal  or  everj 
day  presentments  of  the  senses  and  the  in 
she  pays  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  nature's  exo 
tions  far  more  promptly  than  to  her  majestic  rule. 

6.  It  is  thus  that  uncultivated  men  neglect    I 
we.tnHy     own  household  divinities,  their  tutelary  Penates,  and 
FathPMimn    go  gadding  after  idols  that  are  strange.      Bu 
unwtruiii'  proclivity  is  not  confined  to  them;  it  is  a  malady 
Which  all  flesh  is  heir  to.      It  is  the  besetting   infir- 
mity of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.     Wo  natu- 
rally suppose  that  truth  lies  in  the  distance,  and 
at.  our  very  feet ;  that  it   is  hid   from  our   \ 
by  its  proximity,  but  by  its  remoteness;  that  it  is  a 
commodity  of  foreign  importation,  and  not  of  do- 
mestic growth.    The  farther  it  is  fetched  the  bettet 
do  we  like  it — the  more  genuine  are  wo  dispose 
think  it.    The  extraordinary  moves  us  more,  and  i» 
more  relished  than  the  ordinary.     The  heavens  arc 
imagined  to  hold  sublimer  secrets  than  the  earth. 
We  conceive  that  what  is  the  astonishing  to  t> 
also  the  astonishing  in  itself;    thus  truly  making 


IMK'-I.v    OF    KSOWINU 


fl  man  the  moasuro  of  the  universe.'*    In  tins  super- 

rlu?  savage  and  the  BOVam  fraternise  (bear 

'■38,  mesmerism,  with  all  thy  frightful  follies:. 

— and,  drunk  with  this  idolatry  tin  j  r  truth 

1  shrine  of  the  far-off  and  the  uncommon  ;  not 

knowing  that  her  ancient  altars,  invisible  because 

continually  beheld,  rise  close  at  hand,  aud  stand  on 

beaten  ways.     Well  has  the  poet  said, 

•'  TTiiu  is  tho  truly  wcret  which  lies  ever  open  before  un : 
Ml  nun  Is  thut  which  tLo  eje  corwumtJj  n 

But,  dead  to  the  sense  of  these  inspired  words,  we 
make  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  drowsing  influence, 
or  to  rescue  our  souls  from  the  acquiescent  torpor, 
which  they  denounce — in  rtn  ggle  bo  behold  that 
sight  off,  only  because  we  behold  it  too 
much)  ur  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  secret  which 
escapes  us  only  by  being  too  glaringly  revealed. 
Instead  d  as  we  ought,  to  render  our 

,e  to  the  familiar,  we  .strive,  on  the  contrary, 
to  render  tmraelves  familiar  with  the  strange.  Hence 
urn  better  gen:  rpowered  ;  and  we  are  given 

to  a  delirium,  which  wfl  mistake  for  wisdom. 

■ 

ad  tauunaitten  of  privileged  error .  the  bonds- 

od    not   the   free   and  ili't-p 
fing  children  oi  in    in- 

ula and 

renders  of  Pr  ^^^^^^^^^^K 


^  n 
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\  n 


BMbbi  at- 

ghaiofthu 


that  the  operations  of  God,  and  the  order  of  tlit- 
universe,  are  not  admirable,  precisely  in   prop 
as  they  are  ordinary  ;  that  they  are  not  gloi 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  manifest ; 
they  are  not  astounding,  precisely  in   proportion  a* 
they  are  common  ?     But  man,  blind  t<>  the   marvels 
b  he  really  sees,  eees  others  to  which  he  is  really 
blind.     He  keep9  stretching  forwards  into  the  dis- 
tant ;  he  ought  to  be  straining  backwards,  and  more 
back,  into  the  near  ;  for  there,  and  only  there,  is  the 
object  of  his  longing  to  be  found.     Perhaps  he  may 
come  round  at  last    Meanwhile,  it  is  inevitable  that 
he  should  miss  the  truth. 

7.  The  general  fact  which  these  remarks  are  i 
tended  to  express  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  a  thing 
is  always  naturally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  uur  fami- 
liarity with  it ;  that  insight  is  always  naturally  at 
its  minimum,  wherever  intimacy  is  at  its  max  in 
in  a  word,  that,  under  the  influence  of  custom,   the 
patent  becomes   the  latent.     This  truth  being  uu- 
questionable,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
philosophers  should  have  failed  to  apprehend,  or  at 
least,  to  give  a  marked  prominence  in  their  systems 
to  the  necessary  and  permanent  element  of  all  cog- 
nition.   This  element  is  the  ego,  or  oneself.      Bat 
the  ego  comes  before  us  along  with  whatever  < 
before  us.     Hence  we  are  familiar  with  it  to  an  ex- 
cess.   We  ore  absolutely  surfeited  with  its  presence* 


THBOBT   ni 


a  we  almost  entirely  overlook  it ;  we  attend  to 

mtable.  Its  per- 
presence  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  perpetual 
abeenoe,  And  thus  the  ego,  from  the  vei 
stance  of  its  heing  never  absent  from  our  cognitions; 
comes  to  be  almost  regarded  as  that  which  is  never 
present  in  them  at  all.  Our  intimacy  with  self  be- 
ing: the  maximum  of  intimacy,  our  attention  to  self, 

n.ilily  to  the  law  of  familiarity,  is  naturally 
the  minimum  of  attention.  It  is  films  that  we 
would  explain  how  it  has  happened  that,  although 
the  article  which  philosophers  were  in  quest  of  was 
one  which,  by  the  very  terms  of  their  search,  was 
uecessarily  and  continually  known  to  them — inas- 
much us  wh:i;  ili'-y  wanted  to  lay  bold  of  w;is  the 
common  and  ever-present  and  never-changing  ele- 
ment ia  all  their  knowledge — it  should  still  hnve 
evaded  their  pursuit.  The  foregoing  considerations 
may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for  tbis  memor- 
.[lilt.-  oversight,  Mid  to  explain  how  the  ego,  from  our 

familiarity  with  it.  should  have  escaped  DOtics^ 
as  the  permanent,  necessary,  and  universal  consti- 
tuent of  cognition  ;  and  how,  consequently,  the  pro- 
position which  declares  that  such  is  its  character 
should  have  failed,  hitherto,  to  obtain  in  philosophy 
the  place  and  the  recognition  which  it  deserves. 
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This  also  may  be  added,  that  the  importance 
■  4'  ap 
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pgpp.     announcing  il  e  until 

■  isequenoefl  have  ln-i-n  .-im  tu  In  >\  and 
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cMinuunw     its  fruits  abundant      Here,   before  us,  is  a  genu 

<>||..|1    III, IV 

Sw^X?   wn*cu»  *°  ^ne  scythe  of  reason,  yields  a  harv< 
%$&£*    inestimable  truth.     But  it  seems,  at  first,  to  be  little 
better  than  a  barren  truism  ;  bence  it 
fered    to   slumber    on,   pregnant  \\  itli    unsuspe 
wealth,  and  charged  with  a  moral  sublimity  more 
dread  than  "all  the  dread  magnificence  of  bear 


9.  The  ego  is  the  known  summwm  genua  of  cogoi- 
'iiMatob      tions— just  as  ens  is  laid  down  by  logic,  or  rather  by 

>"-  a  spurious  and  perfunctory  ontology,  as  tin- 
hmuHUM]  0emiS  °t  things.     Viewed  even  as  a  gem- 

from  experience,  the  ego  may  very  easily  be  shown 
to  occupy  this  position.     Lay  out  of  view,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  the  differences  which  our  manifold 
cognitions  present,  and  the  ego,  or  oneself,  will 
rnuiu  as  their  common  point  of  agreement  or  resem- 
blance.    This  is  generalisation — the  ascert 
of  the  one  iu  the  many  by  leaving  out  of  account,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  differences,  and  attending,  as 
exclusively  as  may  be,  to  the  agreements  of  tb; 
The  i.'pisternologieal   must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ontological  generalisation  :  much  mischief  has 
been  done  by  confusing  them.     We  perceive  a  n 
ber  of  living  creatures.     Overlooking   I 
ences,  and  attending  to  their  agreements,  we  gi?« 
(In-  name  "  animal "  to  the  sum  of  the  agreement* 


observ  tmboi 

A     Overlook  i' 
ng  to  their  af 
anie  of  "plant"  to  the  sum  af  these  agree- 
DMnta.  i  overlooking  the  differences,  and  &i- 

tendiag  to  the  ncesin  animals  and  p 

I*  the  name  of  "  organic "  to  the  sum  of  these 
ihlaiicos.     And   so   on  in   regard   to  all  i 
things.     By  overlooking  the  diffegenooij  and  ail 

Lo  the  reaernbUncee  of  singulars,  we  form  a 
species  ;  by  overlooking  the  (HfFereuces,  and  ;i;; 
ing  to  the  resemblances  of  species,  we  form  a  genus ; 
by  overlooking  the  differences,  and  attending  to  the 
resemblance  of  genera,  we  form  a  still  higher  genus, 
until  wc  ascend  up  to  ens,  or  "  Being/'  the  highest 
mhi  of  ordinary  ontology  as  descriliHil    in 
the   common   schoolbooks   upon   logic.      With   this 
■f  generalisation  we  have  no  concern.     It  has 
ut  only  that  it  may  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  process  now  to  be  described. 


i»nnr. 


10.  The  iinn   is  alto* 

I  1.        If    DM    nothing  to  do  with  tlm'j-,   K,.;.*rmofe. 

but  only  i   thiri^s,     We  have 

HUB  i— cognitions  of  liv- 

ences  as  much    a&  pu&dble,   ni.  io  the 

niH  o{  these  ■  me 

mo  agreement* — not 
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pyop     tangoing  it,  however,  to  any  resemblance   in 
creatures,  but  only  to  a  resemblance  in  our  cogni- 
tions of  them.    And  so  on   as  before — the 
difference  being  (and  it  is  a  very  important 
that  the   words  expressive   of  species   and    genera 
mark,  not  the  resemblances  among  things,  bal 
resemblances  among  cognitions.     Thus  the    word 
"animal"  betokenB  a  point  or  points   in    which 
certain  of  our  cognitions  agree,     So  do  the  words 
"  man  "  and  "  tree."     Each  of  them  is  the  expres- 
sion of  agreement  among  certain  of  our  co 
Again,  the  word  "organic  "  denotes  a  still  higher 
generalisation — records  a  still  higher  unity  among 
our  cognitions.     It  indicates  a  point  in  whi 
cognitions  of  trees  resemble  our  cognitionB  of  ani- 
mals.    The  word   "  bodv  n  expresses  a  still   higher 
genus  of  cognition,  for  it  indicates  some  featiu 
which  our  cognitions  of  trees,  our  cognitions 
mals,  and  our  cognitions  of  stones,  all  resemble  one 
another.     These  words,  and  others  like  them,  si 
cither  for  species,  or  lower  or  higher  genera,  u< 
existence,  but  of  cognition.     But  none  of  th< 
approaches  to  the    universality  which  is  expressed 
by  the  word  me.     For  this  term  indicates  a  fen' 
of  resemblance,  not  merely  among  certain   of 
cognitions,  but  among  the  whole  of  them — the  v.  I 
of  them,  possible  as  well  as  actual— Lhe  whole  of 
them,  past,  present,  and  to  come.     All    the   oi 
resemblances  in  our  cognitions  are,  fiom  a  hi. 


M 
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point  of  view,  regarded  as  differences.  Thti 
resemblance  in  the  cognitions  expressed  by  the 
word  "  animal "  is  a  difference  when  set  off  against 
the  resemblance  in  the  cognitions  expressed  by  the 
word  H  tree."  But  the  resemblance  in  all  our  cog- 
nilinnSj  which  is  properly  signified  by  the  wot- 
can  never  bo  converted  into  a  difference  No  class, 
or  classes,  of  my  cognitions  are  distinguished  Iron. 
another  class,  or  classes,  by  the  circumstance  that 
This  is  the  very  circumstance  in 
which  they  are  all  not  distinguished  from  each 
other — the  very  point  in  which  the  whole  of  them, 
c-r  their  character  otherwise  may  be,  are 
merged  in  identity.  Hcao*  "onc«*h7*  or  the  ego, 
is  the  jsummum  genus  vf  cognition — the  ultimata 
.lisation  beyond  which  cpistemology  cannot 
ascend.  And  a  very  different  universal  this  is,  from 
the  ordinary  abstract  universal  named  ens,  w). 
ian's  delight. 


]  1 .   Ft>,!, .  '  jese  remarks  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  the  ego,  considered  as  the  mm  .*«. 

■  ition,  is  a  mere  generalisation  from  experience.  ««•!*» 
this  the  case,  it  would  be  destitute  of  that""1-- 
strict  universality  and  necessity  which  reason  claims 
for  it,  as  £be  oommon  clement   in  every  possible 
cognifio'  v  possible  intelligence.     It  is  this 

by  a  noormarj  law   of  all  cog  But  every 

necessary  truth  of  reason,  although  not  dependent 
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on  experience  for  its  c  -nt,  admits,  never- 

theless, of  being  exhibited  as  a  generalisation  from 
experience ;  and  accordingly  the  ego  has  been 
exhibited  as  such  in  the  foregoing  obs< 
in  order  that  its  character  may  he  more  clearly 
understood,  and  its  universality  more  fully  appre- 
ciated. 


12.  One  source   of   perplexity,   in    studying    tfa 
■loj  Platonic  ideas,  is  the  uncertainty  whether  they  an* 
mnio  to.**,    genera  of  cognitions  or  genera  of  things.     Probably 
they  were  intended  as  both — another  instance  of 
ontology  running  prematurely  into  the  same  mould 
with  epistemology.      But  the  confusion 
little ;  for,  whether  they  be  understood  in  refer. 
to  cognitions  or  in  reference  to  things,  it  is  certain 
that  not  one  of  them  represents  the  highest  ut 
either  of  knowledge  or  of  existence.     It  may  1  k 
that  the  mind  cannot  have   cognitions  of    ti 
unless  it  carries  them  up  into  the  higher  cognition 
(or   unity)  expressed    by    the   genus    "tree  Bq| 

neither  can  the  mind  have  these  or  any  other  c 
i  it  ions,  unless  it  carries  them  all  up  into  t 
higher  cognition,  or  unity,  expressed  by  tho  ge 
"self."     All  the  other  species  and  genera  of  ooj 
tiou,  txpressed,  for  example,  by  the  words  '   m 
"  flower/1  "animal,"  "  body,"  &c,  are  mere  subo: 
nate  unities,  mere  abstractions,  which  have  no  mean- 
ing, and  no  presentability  to  the  mind,  until  carried 
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up  into   the   higher  unity  of  oneself,   ami 

1  by  me  as  my,  or  by  him,  whoever  the  person 
may  be,  as  his,  cognitions.    Then  only  is  our  cogni- 
tion concrete — that  is,  real,  actual,  completed,  and 
comprehensible.     When  I  gaze  upon  an  oak-tree, 
the  concrete  indivisible  cognition  before  me  coi 
of  the  four  following  items,  none  of  which  are  cogai- 
tions,  but  all  of  which  are  mere  elements  of  cogni- 
tion :— first,  The  highest  genus  of  cognition,  m 
secondly,  A  lower  genus  of  cognition,  tree;  thirdly, 
A  still  lower  genus,  or  rather  species,  of  cognition 
ouK'-tree ;   and,  fourthly,  The  parttonlar  specimen. 
That    is   the   actual    inseparable    concretion  which 
exists  for  thought,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  con- 
kfl  which  exists  in  nature— wit,].  iiavt 

ig  to  do  at  present  The  Platonic  ideas  appear 
to  fall  short  of  this — the  concrete  totality  of  Know- 
ing. They  correct  to  some  extent  the  contradictory 
inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking,  which,  m 
in  abstractions,  supposes  that  the  abstract  particular 
— some  mexory  particular  tree,  for  instance — t 

e.  It  is  not  more  cognisable  than  the  abstract 
universal,  the  mere  genus  "tree,"  or  the  mere  genus 
'*me."     They  are  only  cognise'  But 

Plato's  theory  of  ideas  does  not  completely  c 
this  popular  delusion.     More   plainly  stated,  the 
popular  inadvertency  is  this:  in  dealing  with  ex- 
ternal objecta,  we  always  api>  andthink 
of  leaf  than  we  rtaUy  know  and  think  of.     The  doc- 
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i  '  "'  trine  of  ideas  was  designed  by  Plato  to  correct  this 
contradictory  thinking,  by  pointing  out  the  sup- 
pressed element,  which,  although  really  present  in 
cognition,  is,  for  the  most  part,  overlooked.  But 
the  doctrine  was  incomplete,  and  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Plato  fell  short,  as  has  been  said,  of  the 
ffumntttm  genus,  the  universal  constituent  of  co 
tion — that  which  we  are  all  intimately  familiar 
with,  and  usually  a  good  deal  concerned  about — 
namely,  ourselves. 

13.  In  connection  with  these  remarks,  this  short 
— btfitut  observation  may  be  made,  that  the  ego  having 
mmmm/c-  shown  by  the  epistemological  generalisation   to  be 
M?rc<>em"   tne  fiu,J",n""  ;/''""*  of  cognition,  it  may  biro  torn  out 
to  be  the  summutrt  genus  of  existence;  and  tout  thus 
far,  at  least,  Knowing  and  Being  are  coincid* 
We  should  thus  obtain,  not  an  abstract  and  unin- 
telligible  universal,   like  ens,  but,    instead  of  this, 
an  actual,  living,  and  intelligible  universal   at  the 
head  of  all  things.    We  must  either  suppose  tlii -. 
fall  into  the  frightful  scepticism  of  holding  that  the 
laws  of  thought  bear  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  law* 
of  existence;  that  there  is  no  parallelism  bet»< 
them ;  and  that  there  can  be  uu  true  knuv 
in  any  quarter,   of  anything   which    truly   wr,    1 
only  a  false  knowledge  of  that  which  wears  | 
false  semblauce  of  Being.     All  psychology  hang* 
a  thread  over  the  abyss  of  this  hid- 
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V  ^ueh  might  sever  the  slender  chord,  and  let  her 
drop.  But  meanwhile  ahe  may  remain  suspended  ; 
for  the  stroke  must  come  from  ontology,  and  not  from 
epistemology,  and  much  has  to  be  done  before  that 
•slinke  can  be  applied. 


MOOIld 


14.  A  few  remarks  must  now  be  made  on  the 
second  member  of  the  proposition.     If  philosophers,  ri«  « 
in  general,  have  been  at  a  lo3s  in  regard  to  the  con-  JJEjJ" 
etant  and  necessary  factor  of  cognition,  and  unal  i 
to  name  it,  they  have  been  quite  at  korJM  with  the  iiiTui'.'J" 
other,  though  less  familiar,  element,  and  have  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  declaring  what  the  variable 
and  particular  factor,  for  the  most  part,  is.     It  is  the 
complement  of  the  phenomena  of  sense — the  whole 

m  of  material  things.    This  is  the  oontii 
and  particular  and  fluctuating  constituent  of  cogni- 
tion.    Matter  is  described  by  the  old  philosophers,  iu 
very  plain  terms,  as  that  which   is  always  inchoate, 
lut  uvvvi  completed — as  that  which  has  no  perma- 

,  —that  which  is  subject  to  perpetual  vicissitude, 
and  afflicted  with  a  chronic  and  incurable  diarrhoea. 
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Here,  however,  there  is  still  as  usual  some 
ground  for  pea  .  and  it  is  occasioned  by  the  ao 

old  Ca  -  Jistinguish  between  things 

as  known,  and  things  aa  existent  When  the  old 
philoMpben  talk  of  mfttorial  things  as  fluctuating 
and  evanescent,  do  they  mean  that  they  urc  fiuctu- 
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atiag  creatures  of  existence,  or  fluctuating  object* 

—    of  cognition?    In  other  words,  is  it  the  * 

of  them  which  is  evanescent,  or  is  it  the  know- 
ledge of  them  which  is  evanescent?  Is  the  gene- 
ration and  the  corruption  which  they  speak  of  a» 
the  characteristic  of  all  material  things,  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Being, 
or  as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Known 

16.  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understnnd- 
uto  ing  on  this  point,  because,  while  the  statement 
i*fccm»i-  be  very  readily  acquiesced  in  as  an  epistemologic.il 
•oce'  truth,  it  must  naturally  occasion  considerabh 

if  propounded  as  an  ontological  tenet.  Who  can 
bear  to  be  told,  without  some  preparatory  explana- 
tion at  least,  that  a  mountain  is  constantly  fluctU 
ing,  that  a  forest  of  oak  trees  is  evanescent,  that 
I  here  is  no  permanency  iu  a  stone,  that  the  chair  on 
which  he  sits  is  iu  a  state  of  perpetual  fluidity,  and 
that  all  things  are  running  away  before  his  eyes  ? 
And  lot  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  that  such  a 
statement  can  mean  is,  that  processes  of  rcnova  t 
and  decay  are  continually  at  work  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  creation.  Such  a  trivial 
remark  as  that  fell  not  withiu  the  scope  of  Greek 
observation.  Speculation  had  then  a  higher  aim 
than  to  inform  people  that  the  earth  is  continually 
changing,  and  that  not  a  minute  passes  over 
grassy  fields,  or  the  summer  woods,   or  the   win 
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shore,  without  altering  th'-  cincture  of  every  blade 

of  every  leaf,  and  the  position  of  every  particle 

:t,  if  understood  in  reference 

to  the  existence  of  things,  must  be  held  to  mean  that 

matter  itself,  even  in  its  ultimate  atoms,  baa  no 
itenej,  no  abiding  footiug  in  the  universe, 
r  in  a  compound  or  in  an  elementary  capacity. 

But  that  dogma,  thus  nakedly  presented,  could 
ly  expect  to  be  welcomed  as  an  article  of  any 

man's  philosophical  creed.     It  is  untenable,  because 

it  is  unintelligible. 


l  i    On  the  other  hand,  if  this  announcement  be 
understood,  not  in  referoncoto  the  existence  of  things,  iiucwunnij 
but  in  reference  to  our  hiotvlcaqe  of  them,  it  becomes  »>* '•>  ««• 
the  truest  and  most  intelligible  of  propositi* ma.     A 
mountain  is  a  fluctuating  ami  evanescent  thing — in 
cognition,  because  no  man  is  under  the  neeessr 

: i. .illy  apprehending  it:  so  is  the  sea;  so  is  the 
whole  earth,  with  all  its  variegated  pomp,  and  the 
whole  heavens,  with  all  their  diversified  splendour. 
These  things  are  the  vanishing  and  the  transit"! 
knowledge,  because  no  law  declares  that  they  n n.i 
be  unceasingly  and  etw  known. 

The  question  is,  In  which  of  these  applications 
did  the  old  philosophers  intend  tla-it  dodantioo  to  tw«wpiii 
be  received '{     The  fact  is,  that  they  intended  il  U 
in  botbj  uxd  the  consequence  has  been, 
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that  it  was  intelligently  accepted  in  neither. 
ran,  as  has  been  said,  their  epistemology  inti 
same  mould  with  their  ontology.     Their  docl 
of  Knowing  was  absorbed  in  their  doctrine  of  Being; 
and  their  expositors  have  not  been  at  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  components  of  that  original  fusion.     Look- 
ing more  to  the  ontolugical  than  to  the  epistec 
gical  aspects  of  the  ancient  systems,  they  have  failed 
to  do  justice  to  the  opinions  which  they  contain. 
The  case  in  hand  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this. 
By  expounding  this  speculation  touching  the  per- 
petual flux  of  all  material  things  as  an  ontolugical 
dogma,  and  by  leaving  it  unexplained  as  an  episte- 
ruological  truth,  the  commentators  on  philosophy 
have  done  much  injury  both  to  the  science  itself,  and 
to  those  who  were  its  original  cultivators. 


19.  They  ought  to  have  attended   more   to  the 
Mrmatt*«.   epistemological  side  of  this  opinion,  and  then  they 
would  have  perceived  its  merit  and  its  truth.      They 
*"X!ftiuJ,Bl  ought  to  have  understood  that  when  the  old  phil<>- 
'mSSSJiu  Bophers  spoke  of  the  incessant  generation  and  cor- 
ruption to  which  all  material  things  are  subject,  what 
they  meant  to  say  was,  that  these  things  are,  at  times, 
the  objects  of  our  cognition,  and   that,  at   tin 
they  are  not  so.     If  this  was  not  the  whole,  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  very  important  part,  of  what  the  early 
speculators  intended  to  affirm  when  they  pre  i 
li*  entire  material  universe  to  be  of  a  lluxionol 
character,  and  in  a  constantly  perishing  condition. 
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tilings  are  coTitiiiually  dying,  and  coming 
alive  again,  iu  knowing,  if  not  in  being.  It  is  quit* 
possible  that  the  existence  of  these  things  may  catch 
the  infection  of  fluctuation  (if  we  may  so  speak)  from 
the  fluctuation  which  is  notoriously  inherent  in  the 

'  of  them,  and  that  the  old  philosophers 
meant  to  affirm  that  they  had  caught  this  infection, 
and  that  they  were  vanishing  existences,  as  well  as 
vanishing  cognitions ;  but  if  so,  that  was  not  tlo-ii 
fault — nor  is  it  ours. 


8G.  15ut  the  only  point  which  calls  for  considera- 
tion and  settlement  in  the  first  section  of  our  science  M»u«r« 

11  ,  ,,.,  .  .  "■ 

is,  whether  material  things  are  known,  and  can  b< 

known,  only  as  fluctuating  am]  contingent.   Whether  **•* 

they  are  so,  is  no  question  for  the  epistemology.   la 

what  has  been  already  said,  enough  perhaps  has 

advanced  to  show  that  they  are  wholly  of 

this  character.     Thu  following  reiteration  may  be 

added. 


21.  Material  things  come  into,   and  go  out  of, 
our  knowledge.     Kot  one  of  them  has  the  privilege  ghtetiw 
of  holding  perpetual    possession  of  the  mind : 
man  need  not  at  all  times  be  cognisant  oven  of  his*"-"4*** 

body;  and  even  although  it  jrera  true  that  he 
always  was  cognisant  of  this,  or  of  some  other  ma- 
terial thing,  still,  inasmuch  aa  reason  does  not  de- 
clare that  all  cognition  is  impossible  unless  some 
rial  thing  be  aoBafcasiUd,  new-  n  are 
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fixed  as  having  a  necessary  place  or 


perpetuity  in  cognition.  Not  one  of  them 
ever  before  us,  therefore  not  one  of  them  is  tin 
manent  in  cognition  :  not  one  of  them  is  •_ 
where  before  us,  therefore  not  one  of  them  is  the 
universal  in  cognition :  not  one  of  tbem  is  inca- 
pable of  being  removed  from  our  cognisance,  there- 
fore not  one  of  them  is  the  neceseary  in  cognition. 
And  thus  the  whole  material  universe  is  shown 
without  difficulty  to  be  the  fluctuating  (or  non-per- 
manent), the  particular  (or  non-universal),  the  con- 
tingent (or  non-necessary),  element  of  knowledge. 
And  thus  far,  at  least,  the  doctrine  advocated  bj 
the  older  systems  is  both  tenable  and  true.  \  ii 
ontologically,  the  inchoation  and  incessant  flux 
ascribed  to  matter  maybe  an  enigma  to  the  stu- 
dent; but  viewed  epistemologically,  it  need  not 
puzzle  him  at  all. 

22.  Even  viewed  ontologically,  it  need  not  puzzle 
a  hint  u  io  him  much  after  all  that  has  been  said.  If  everv 
tioi»iB«ui-  completed  object  of  cognition  must  consist  of  ol 

is  the  subject,  the  object  without  the  subject 
must  be  incompleted — that  is,  inchoate — that  is, 
no  possible  object  of  knowledge  at  all.  This  is 
distressing  predicament  to  which  matter  per  ee  ic 
reduced  by  the  tactics  of  speculation  ;  and  t 
dicament  is  described  not  unaptly  by  calling  it  a 
flux — or  as  we  have  depicted  it  elsewhere,  pt -: 


more  philosophically,  as  a  never-ending  redemption 

of  nonsense  \  never-ending  relapse    

of  sense  into  nonsense.    (For  further  particulars,  see 
Prop.  X.;  also  Prop.  IV.,  Obs.  163*0 

Turn  now  to  the  other  factor  of  cognition — 
'jo,  or  oneself — run!  contrast  the  perpetuity  mnieoou 
cognition  of  this  element,  compared  with  the  in  SKS10 

stancy  of  matter.    This  element  does  not  come  into  a»,k,DB4'■ 
and  go  out  of  our  knowledge,  like  a  rock,  a  river, 
or  a  tree  ;  it  is  always  thero,  and  always  the  B&me. 
This  factor  knows  no  flux,  is  obuoxious  to  no  v 

It  is  the  permanent  in  all  our  knowledge, 
because  it  never  entirely  disappears  :  it  is  the  uni- 
versal in  all  our  knowledge,  because  we  are  in  all 
our  knowledge :  it  is  the  necessary  in  all  our  know- 
ledge, because  no  cognisance  is  possible  without 
Am  cognisance.  The  contrast  between  tin-  two 
elements,  in  point  of  fixedness  and  fluctuation,  is 
manifest  and  decided. 


24.  tioeidk  <:<:»<  ntrr- f'r>>j  >osit<>  >n, — "  The  ego  (or 
mind)  is  known  a&  a  particular  or  special  cognition,  s^«u. 
and  not  as  the  element  common  to  all  cognitions ;  i^nttan. 
in  other  words,  our  cognition  of  ourselves  is  a  mere 
particular  cognition,  just  as  our  cognitionB  of  mate 
rial  things  are  mere  particular  cognitions.    Thus 
we  have  a  number  of  particular  cognitiona     One  of 
H  is  the  knowledge  of  self.     This  cognition 
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stinguished  from  the  others,  as  they  are  reciprc- 

call j  distinguished  from  each  other — that 

distinguished   from  them,    not  bj  its  univera 

i  by  its  particularity — not  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  tho  point  of  identity  in  all  our  cogni- 
tions, but  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  itself  a 
special  and  completed  cognition.  The  unity  iu  our 
cognitions  (that  is,  their  reduction  to  a  class)  is 
effected,  not  by  the  observation  that  they  are  our 
cognitions,  but  simply  by  the  observation  that  they 
are  cognitions ;  in  other  words,  they  are  formed 
into  a  genus,  not  from  their  containing  and  present- 
ing the  common  and  unchangeable  element  which 
we  call  self,  but  from  soiin1  other  cause  which 
counter-proposition — finds  it  difficult,  indeed  im- 
possible, even  to  name." 

25.  This  counter-proposition  expresses,  more  ex- 
uxpiwMiho  plicitly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  inadv* 
hwiwrune/  ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  cognition  or  con- 

ioarj  , 

tiHiikmc:     ception  of  oneself.     Its  substance  may  be  n 

understood  from  the  following  plain  illustration  :  1 
have  the  cognition  of  a  book — this  is,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  ordinary  thinking,  a  particular  and 
completed  cognition.  I  have  the  cognition  of  a  tree 
— that  too,  in  the  estimation  of  my  ordinary  think- 
ing, is  a  particular  and  completed  cognition, 
tinct  altogether  from  the  first.  Again,  I  hare 
cognition  of  myself — this  also,  in  the  estim 
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my   ordinary  thinking,  is  a  particular 

dbtinot  from  the  other  two,  juat    

as  they  are  distinct,  from  each  other.  There  cannot 
be  B  >i«  Dot  that  this,  in  our  ordinary  moods,  is  the 
way  in  which  we  reckon  up  the  relation  which  suh- 
eists  between  ourselves  and  surrounding  things. 

26.  But  this  reckoning  is  at  variance  both  with 
fact  tiki  with  reason. J  It  is  contradictory;  it  itn-  romaun 
plies  that  there  can  be  «.  knowledge  of  the  particular 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  universal,  a  knowledge 
of  things  without  a  knowledge  of  mo.  It  I 
really  and  truly  takes  place;  it  only  appears  to 
take  place.  The  true  reckoning  [a  tlii.-.:  the  book 
and  "I"  together  constitute  a  distinct  and  com- 
I  cognition.  The  tree  and  "  I  "  together  con- 
stitute another  distinct  ,and  completed  cognition. 
In  shorty  whatever  thea  things  or  coroplexus  of 
things  may  be,  it  is  always  they  and  "  I  M  together 
which  make  up  the  cognition:  but  such  a  cogni- 
tion never  is  and  never  can  be  particular ;  it  is 
always  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  (the  thing,  or 
rather  element,  whatever  it  may  be)  and  the  univer- 
sal (the  me).     When  I  observe  a  book,  I  also  ob- 

fcrea,  I  also  observe 

i  ;  when  I  think  of  Julius  Cs?ear,  I  also  take 

of  myBelf;    and  so  on  (see  Prop.  II.,  Obe. 

4h)     Is  not  this  consideration  sufficient  to  prove, 

intelligible,  the  statement 


that  "'self"  is  the  common  slai  "universal 

in  all  cognition,  and  that,  tl 

any  possibility  have  a  p  orre- 

sponding  to  it,  or  be  known  u&|  i.  aa  this 

counter-proposition,  the  oxnoni  "'  iruulv* 

thinking,  maintains. 

27.  Psychology  must  be  understood  to  ado, 
counter-proposition  iu  all  *  ount*r-pio- 

t'-    position  VII.  is  an  iimvi  .  \nOa- 

propositiou  VI.,  iu  which  ilIi  uix  cognttionB  arc  Blared 
to  be,  iu  the  first  instance  :  \  least,  particular, 
the  unity  in  our  cogoiti  -d— how  the) 

are  reduced  to  the  genus  called  00  is  n  point 

which  psychology  has  left  altogt-llx  r   m 
Tt  is  by  looking  to  the  resemblances  ol  ,  taja 

psychology,  and  by  giv:  bat  resem- 

blance, that  we  reduce  thi  -£a  to  a  geoi  _>rm  a 

claea.     Very  well;   one  u.i-i  oxpectod  that 

psychology  would  also  have  told  us  that  it  was  bj 
looking  to  the  resemblance  among  cognitions,  and 
by  giving  a  name  to  that  resemblance,  that  we  wera 
able  to  reduce  cognitions  to  a  class ;  and  f 
that  the  point  of  resemblance  to  which  tbo 
was  given  was  no  other,  and  could  bo  no  oth 
when  the  whole  of  our  cognitions  \\<  a   in 

account — than  the  "ine,"  the  self  of  each  indi 
knower.  But  no;  psychology  tells  us  not], 
this  kind — teaches  no  such  doctrine — teacLi 
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very  reverse.     She  holds  that  the  "me"  is  a  special     prop. 

cognition  distiu gnuhed  numerically  from  our  other    

cognitions,  just  M  they  are  numerically  distinct 
from  one  another.  The  common  element,  in  virtue 
of  which  oar  cognitions  constitute  a  class,  has  ob- 
tained no  expression  in  all  the  deliverances  of  psy- 
chology. 

28.  The  moe?  memorable  consequence  of  this 
blundering  procedure  on  the  part  of  psychology,  Aod  JJJ*! 
is  that  it  has  caused  her  to  miss  the  only  argument  JJJ^fJJ" 
which  has  any  csgree  of  force  or  reason  in  favour  K5"*" 
of  the  immaterially  of  the  ego,  mind,  subject,  or 
thinking  principle  The  present  and  the  preceding 
proposition  affonj  the  sole  premises  from  which  that 
conclusion  can  ^>e  deduced ;  and  therefore  psycho- 
logy, having  virtually  denied  both  of  these  premises, 
is  unable  to  adduce  any  valid,  or  even  intelligible, 
ground  in  support  of  her  opinion  when  she  advo- 
cates the  immateriality  of  the  mind.  Here  the 
spiritualist  is  at  fault  quite  as  much  as  the  mate- 
rialist, in  so  far  as  reasoning  is  concerned,  as  shall 
be  shown  in  the  next  proposition  and  its  appen- 
dages. 


h 
PROPOSITION  vm. 

THE  ego  in  cooirno)'. 

The  ego  cannot  be  known  to  *»  material — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  npxmmxy  law  of 
reason  which  prevents  it  frc&i  being  appre- 
hended by  the  senses.  jg 

I 

4 

DEMON  BTRATIOlf.   * 

The  ego  is  known  as  that  which  ii  common  to  all 
cognitions,  and  matter  is  known  M  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  some  cognitions  (Prop  VII.)  But  that 
which  is  known  as  common  to  all  cognitions  cannot 
be  known  as  that  which  is  peculiar  to  some  cog- 
nitions, without  supposing  that  a  thing  can  be  known 
to  be  different  from  what  it  is  known  to  be, — which 
supposition  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction 
(see  Introduction,  §  28).  Therefore  the  ego  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material,  &c. 

Or,  again  :  Matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  element 


of  cognition  (Prop.  VII.)    Therefore,  if  the  ego  could 
be  known  to  be  material,  it  would  be  known  as  the 

■  able,  contingent,  ami  ptrt&cubu    element  of 

'  ion.     But  the  ego  is  known  as  the  unchange- 
able, necessary,  and  universal  element  of  cognition 
(Prop.  VII.)     Therefore  the  ego  cannot  be  kfl 
to  be  material,  &c. 

Or,  again  :   Matter,  fa  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  particular  element  of  cognition.      If,   i 
fore,  the  ego  could  be  known  to  be  material  as  well 

iq  bodies  which  it  knows,  it  would  be  known  as 
some  form  of  the  particular  element  of  cognition  ; 
in  which  case  a  cognition  would  bo  formed,  consist^ 
ing  entirely  of  the  particular  constituent  of  know- 
ledge :  (for,  of  course,  no  variety  in  the  particular 
element  can  ever  make  it  other  than  particular.) 
But  this  supposition  contradicts  Proposition  VL, 
which  declares  that  every  cognition  must  contain 
&  common  or  universal,  as  well  as  a  particular  and 

i;u  constituent.     Therefore  the  ego  cam 
kuown  to  be  material. 

Or,  once  more :  The  universal  element  of  o 
tion  is  known  as  such,  precisely  because  it  is  known 
as  not  the  particular  element ;  and  conversely  the 
particular  element  is  known  as  such,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  known  as  not  the  universal  element 
Ik-nee  the  ego,  which  is  known  as  the  universal 

a  nt,  and  matter,  which  is  known  as  the  parti- 
cular dement,  cannot,  either  of  them,  be  known  to 


prop. 

Ml) 
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In-  th«  other  of  tbetu :  M  'he  ego  cannot 

In-  known  to  be  material — or,  iu  other  nords,  iLat 
object  of  coalition  whuh  it  usually 
called  the  subject  or  oneself,  cannot  be  known  U)  be 
of  tlio  same  nature  with  that  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  which  is  usually  called  the  object. 


V       I 


Ol.sr.KVATlOVS    AXD    EXFI.ANATi 

1.  Observe,  this  proposition  does  not  demonstrate 

that  the  mind  cannot  be.  material  ;  ir.  only   i 
that  it  cannot  be  known  to  he  such, 
tho  "Observations  and  Explanations"  appended  to 
the  propositions  in  the  first  section  of  our  science,  re* 
marks,  and  even  conclusions,  of  an  ontolu 
racter  may  I  6  occasionally  introduced,  the  reader 
is  again  requested  to  bear  in  mind  ti 
strictly  proved,  or  attempted  to  bo  proved,  in  the 
demonstrations,  is  what 
Cm — not  what  wr,  or  ie  i 

SL  This    rii  monstration   yields  as  il  [  tlijfl 

important  law  of  knowledge,  that  intelligence,  of; 
whatever  order  it  may  be,  cannot,  upon  any  | 
know  itself  to  be  material.  Showa  man  to  himself 
as  a  material  thing  ,  take  out  of  his  brain  his  pineal 
gland,  or  whatever  else  you  please,  n 
it  to  him  on  a  plate,*  say,  TJuit.,  sir,  is  you,  your 
i 


THE' 


m 


effo:  the  exhibition  (enppoeteg  it  U  would 

prove  that  the  self  so  shown  wns  not 
<lf;  because  the  man  would  say, — I  know 
myself  along  with  thai  materia]  thing  ;  which  woidi 
would  prove  that  he  was  cognisant  of  something 
over  aud  above  the  mere  material  thing,  and  would 
prove,  moreover  thai  thia  additional  element  (him- 
self) was  known  by  him  as  the  universal  constituent 
of  that,  aud  of  all  his  cognitions ;  while  the  eh  I 

D,   the  pineal  gland,  or  whatever  else   it 

might  be,  was  known  by  hint  as  the  particular  con- 

i  t  merely  of  tli .it  ;  so  that  to  suppose 

him  to  know  it  to  be  /<-  ould  be  to  suppose 

r  that  one  part  of  his  cognition  was 

anothflf  pail  of  his  oognition — in  other  words,  thai 

tin-  universal  part  was  the  particular  part,  which, 

of  course,  is  absurd,  and  a  violation  of  the  first  law 

of  reason,  which  declares  that  we  must  known  thing 

we  know  it  to  be. 


■  >.  It  is  nt  this  point  (hat  toe  controversies 
respecting  the  materiality  and  the  immateriality  oJ 
the  thinking  principle  take  off  from  the  main  trunk 
of  tho  specuhi'  The  eighth  counter-prop 

sit  ion,  embodying  the  mad  i  ertenl  result  of  ordinary 
King,  and  embodying  also  the  doctrine  of  our 
psychologies,   «  bethel   thee    psychologies 

Oar,   ai   some  «.■!    thorn  do,  tl. 

ra  of  bhem  do,  the  immateriality  of  the  mini,  is 
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PROP. 
\  HI, 


this — Eighth  counter-proposition;  "The  ego  might 
possibly  bo  known  to  bo  material.     There  is  no  ne- 
cessary law  of  reason  which  prevents  it  from  1 
apprehended  by  the  senses." 


4.  This  counter-proposition  is  the  common  pro- 
BjgMji  «oun.  pcrty  both  of  the  materialistic  and  of  the  spiritual 
psychologists.     The  materalist  holds  that  nothinJ 
rihSSS?  except  matter  is  known  :  hence  he  holds  that,  if  thr 
ego  or  mind  is  known  at  all,  it  is  known  as  n 
The  only  distinction  which  he  acknowledges  between 
mind  and  matter  is,  that  the  one  is  matter  knowing 
and  the  other  matter  known.     Mind  is  supposed  to 
be  either  itself  a  higly-refined  species  of  matter,  or 
else  a  property  of  certain  kinds  or  combinations  of 
matter— a  mere  result  of  physical  organisation.   The 
brain  produces  intelligence,  just  as  the  stomach, 
rather  3ome  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  produ< 
hunger.     At  any  rate,  according  to  the  materiuliM.. 
there  is  no  necessary  law  of  reason  which  pre\ 
the  mind  from  being  known  as  matter,  or  as  sol 
sort  of  dependency  on  matter.     The  spiritualist, 
again,  though  he  denies,  as  a  question  of  fact,  that 
the  mind  is  known  to  be  material,  does  not  deny  I 
as  a  question  of  possibility.     His  denial  does 
amount  to  the  assertion,  much  less  to  the  proof 
Proposition  VIII.     It  is  merely  a  dissuasive,  inti- 
mating that  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  is  not  material    A  critical  remark  or 
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two  may  l>e  offered   lioth  on  the  materialist ic  and 
the  spiritualistic  coueeptiou  of  mind. 


5.  Both  parties  ale  in  error  at  the  outset     T! 
ODdoriake  to  declare  what  the  mind  is,  before  they  M 
have  determined  what  it  is  known  as.     The  earlv  ■■" -■ 
i-its  gave  out  that  the  mind  was  some  kirn 
wra  or  finer  breath,  some  highly  attenuated^'"™1'" 
species  of  matter;  but  they  certainly  never  succeeded 
in  showing  that  it  was  known  as  this.     That  very 
important  point  was  prejudged.     Their  hypothesis 
was  founded  upon  analogy.     Matter  was  patent  to 
universal  observation.     All  things  were  seen  to  be 
material.  Man's  organism  was  material, — whyshould 
not  his  mind,  his  most  intimate  self,  follow  tho  same 

logy,  and  be  material  too  ?  Hence  its  materiality 
was  assumed.  The  word,  indeed,  by  which  the 
thinking  principle  is  designated    in  all  languages 

is  evidence  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  superstition 
that  tli'.;  conception  of  mind  might  be  formed  by  con- 
ceiving a  material  substance  of  extreme  fineness  and 
ten i'  any  circumstances  have  conspi 

keep  this  Fanaticism  in  life.    The  supposed  visibility 
beJpfl  it  on  considerably  ;  and   it  is  Rtill 
further  n  by  some  of  the  fashionable  delira- 

mente  of  the  day,  such  as  clairr 
4.D.  1884,  en  feri  /)  spirit-rapping.     These, 

however,  are  not  to  be  set  down — at  least  BO  it  la  to 
be  hoped — among  the  normal  and  cat  I 
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ntop 

\  n; 


tions  incident  t<>  humanity     They  are  much  worse 
than  the  worst  form  of  the  doctrine  of  m&terilMtfi 
These  aberrations  betoken  a  perverse  and  pn 
play  of  the  abnormal  fancy — groping  for  th 
holy  of  holies  iu  kennels  running  with  the  roost 
senseless  and    god-abandoned   abomination*, 
natural  superstitions  are  bad  enough;   but  thi 
make  a  systeinatie  business  of  fatuity,  impo 
and  profanity,  and  to  imagine,  all  the  while,  that  we 
are  touching  on  the  precincts  of  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom, is  unspeakably  shocking.    The  horror  and  dis- 
grace of  such  proceedings  were  nevereven  approached 
in  the  darkest  days  of  heathendom  and  idob 
who  make  shattered  nerves  and  depraved  e 
the  interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shall  uu 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  open  the  secrets  of  futurity 
— ye  who  inaugurate  disease  as  the  prophet 
wisdom,  thus  making  sin,  death,  and  the  <1«'\  il,  tlu 
tarda  paramount  of  creation — have  ye  bethought 
yourselves  of  the  backward  and  downward  course 
which  ye  are  running  into  the  pit  of  the  bestial  and 
the  abhorred?   Oh,  ye  miserable  myst  n  will 

ye  know  that  all  God's  truths  and  all  man's  ble* 
lie  in  the  broad  health,  in  thr  trodden  ways,  ■ 
the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  universe,  and  that  all 
intellect,  all  genius,  is  merely  the  powei   of 
wonders  in  common  things  ! 


6.  The  materialistic  conception  nf  u  ,   tlica 


>RY  OF  KH< 

ego,  as  &  fine  or  subtle  species  of  matter,  is  i 

no  conception  of  it  at  all.  Not  in  this  way  is  the  idea    

of  intelligence  to  be  approached.     The  conception  0t n3 a* 
4  the  most  gossamery  and  ghostlike  tissue  that  ever  gjjj 
floated  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  is  not  one  whit  Eh 
to  the  conception  of  spirit  than  is  th*  ion  <>; 

the  most  solid  lead  that  ever  acted  as  ballast  to  a 
ty-four-gun  ship,  The  mind  of  man  is  cer- 
tainly adamant,  just  as  much  as  it  is  ether.  This 
couctption,  therefore,  may  be  dionitted  as  unworthy 
of  further  consideration. 


7-  Theotherform  of  materialism— that  which  pro- 
nounces the  mind  to  be  the  result  of  physical  organ-  com 
isation,  (phrenology,  in  short) — is  more  plausible,  ™^^; 
and  mora  difficult  to  overcome.     The  particles  of** 
i    assume  a  certain  configur-ilimi  ox  nrrange- 
colled  the  human  brain,  and  intelligence  is 
Ntod  in  consequence,  the  degrees  of  which  are 
I  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  m 
and  the  depth  and  number  of  its  convolu- 
tions.    Why,  asks  the  materialist,  ought  I 

cause  more  astonishment,  or  meet  with  leas 
scence,  than  any  other  effect  resulting  from 
ie  to  uftof  matter?    All  thai 

iow  of  cauaation  ia  uniform  cor- 

Follow.  Wbi  n 

It  \.-lo]ill;tIH. 

nee 


.'     Thej  aw  fulfilled  wheu  matter  takes  that 
form  which  we  term  a  human  organisation,  ai 
tellect  is  put  forth  accordingly.     Mind,  ot  the  ego, 
is  thu3  made  a  result  contingent  on  certain  mal 
combinations.     It  is  subordinated  to  the  boi: 
holds  its  place  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  anil  ha=. 
no  absolutely  independent  status. 


ttltHM'i  con- 
•>ptt  i>  of 

tllD  M  lit 

itul^iiiUtot'fc 


8.  Is  there  any  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  spiritu- 
alism by  which  this  disagreeable  conclusion  can  bo 
effectually  rebutted?    There  is  not  one,  as  spiritual- 
ism is  at  present  provided.     In  vain  doea  the  spirit- 
ualist found  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial*  substance  on  the  alleged  incompa- 
tibility of  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  pheno- 
mena tocoinhoro  in  the  same  substratum.  Materiality 
may  very  well  stand  the  brunt  of  that  unahotted 
broadside.    This  mild  artifice  can  scarcely  exj> 
be  treated  as  a  serious  observation.     Such  an  hypo- 
thesis cannot  be  meant  in  earnest.  Who  is  to  dictate 
to  nature — what  phenomena  or  qualities  can  ii 
in  what  substances — what  effects  may  result  from  what 
causes?     Why  should  not  thought  be  a  propei 
result  of  matter,  just  as  well  as  extension,  or  hard- 
ness, or  weight,  or  digestion,  or  electricity  ?      The 
psychologist  must  show  that  this  cannot  be  the  case, 


♦  The  word  "  lubaUnce"  in  her*  mod  in  Iho  mlgur  smj  um 
venae  of  "  iiifcatmtum  oi"  qualities."     lu  true  doflnitk-h  *nd  mo*Aic£ 
are  given  in  Propositus-  XVI..  XVII. 
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cither  because  the  supposition  contradicts  reason,  or 

because  it  contradicts  experience.     If  it  contradicts    

reason,  let  him  point  out  the  contradiction  ;  if  it 
contradict**  experience,  let  him  show  that  it  does  bo. 
II'  can  do  neither ;  he  never  attempts  to  do  either ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  prove,  he  merely  asserts. 
But  the  materialist  also  asserts,  and  with  bett 
reason,  in  so  far  as  probabilities  and  plausibilities  are 
concerned.  Matter  is  already  in  the  field  as  an 
acknowledged  entity — this  both  ponies  admit.  Mind, 
considered  as  an  independent  entity,  is  not  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  in  the  field.  Therefore,  on  the 
principle  that  entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  with- 
out necessity,  the  defender  of  immaterialism  is  not 
entitled  to  postulate  an  unknown  basis  for  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  and  an  unknown  cause  for  the 
intellectual  effects,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  refer 
them  to  the  known  basis,  or  to  account  for  them  by 
the  known  cause,  already  iu  existence.  Now  this 
possibility  ha*  nevei  l»«en  disproved  on  necessary 
grounds  of  reason. 


9.  The  fundamental  disturbance  which  oversets 
the  schemes,  both  of  the  materialist  and  of  the  Bon  pnro« 

....  .  ,    .  _       .  _  hold  i 

spiritualist,  an- )  prevents  either  of  them  from  at- ;*  cur- 
taining to  any  distance  conception  of  the  mind,  is 
to  be  found,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  circumstance 
that  tiny  attempted  to  declare  what  it  was,  b 
they  had  ascertained  what  it  was  known  as.    They 


•2:u  oruii'iutta  o»  \n 

undertook    to   settle  how  or  in   what  capacity  is 

exi  ore  they  had  settled  how  or  in  what 

capacity  it  was  known.  And  hence,  being  imbued 
with  the  opinion  that  all  existence  is  particular, 
they  made  it  their  aim  to  determine,  or  at  least 
to  announce,  what  particular  kind  or  character  of 
existence  the  mind,  or  ego,  had.  The  materialist 
heldy   as   has   been    said,  thai   it  was  KUDB 

peculiar  form  of  matter,  or  some  peculiar  t« 
of  material  combinations.     The  immaterialist  i 
that  it  was  at  bottom  a  particular  sort  of  substance 
different  from  matter,   and   therefore  to   be  c> 
immaterial.      Differing    as    they  did,    the 
agreed  in  holding  it  to  In-  siouHhinp  pat ! 

10.    Whether  all    existence  is    particular,    and 
uii  mown    whether  the  ego   is  something  particular    (be   it 
iini*w»i.     material,  or  be  it  immaterial),  is  a  question  wiih 
which  the  epistemology  has  no  concern.      This  sec* 
tion  of  the  science  decides  only  what  the  ego  it 
known,  and  not  known,  as ;  and  it  declares  ( 
has  already  declared  in  Prop.  VII.)  in    emphatic 
terms,  that  the  ego  or  mind  is  not  known  as  any 
purtictthtr  thing,  either  material  or  immaterial,  but 
is  known  only  as  a  •universal,  that  is,  as  the  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  and  not  peculiar  to  any; 
The  element  which  every  cognition  presents,  an.; 
must  present,  can  have  no  particularity  attaching 
tu  it,  except  the  characteristic  of  j  uuiv 


s;l!JIv.     To  attempt  to  conceive  it  aafiomc  particular 
thing,  by  affixing  to  it  sorao  or  distiii 

mark,  would  be  to  reduce  it  from  universality  to 

particularity — in    Othtf  words,  would   be  to  d< 

the  conception  of  mind  in  the  very  act  of  forming 
it 


11.  This  observation  brings  us  to  close  quarters 

with  the  fundamental  error  both  of  the  materialist  n.. nnwrui- 

and  the  spiritualist.     The  fundamental  error  of  the «u*n» 

r  in*  i 

materialist  doeB  not  consist  in  his  holding  the  min'I 
or  ego,  to  be  a  material  substance  or  a  materin 
sail.     That  iftlto  doubt  wrong;  but  the  feeding  or 
mother  blunder  consists  in  his  supposing  that  it  is  a 

iibfitance  or  a  pni'tuuhir  result  It 
only  through  his  occupation  of  the  latter  position 
the  maU-riulist  is  able  to  maintain  with  any  show  of 
log  that  the  mind  is  some  Rort  of  mutter,  *>r 
Hft  of  dependency  on  organisation.  Whether 
it  is  this — whether  it  be  any  particular  thing  or 
l>aitu'tiku  :,cy — is,  as  we   have  G 

the  Ijlftfltiimi      It  is  certain  thai  it  cannot  bo  ki 
;i.      It   C&I]    be   known   only  H   the   univ 
t i . . i.  d,  i  he  parti  icJai   ,  m 
It.  tin.  i  only 

■ 
form  of  in  is  sorno  rami 

coQcepti^n  of  ir  ■( 
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irui. 


flection  may  convince  anyone  that  lis  i 
entertain  the  conception  of  himsdf  only  as 
which  is  the  universal  and  identical  part  of  all   bfa 
conceptions  and  cognitions,  and  that  he  cannot 
any  idea  of  himself  except  as  this. 


12.  The  error  of  the  spiritualist  is  of  precisely  the 
ThC»,»iri:uni-  same  character.     He  holds  the  ego,  or  mind,  to  be 

!»■  an  immaterial  substance.      This  also  is  wrong,  as 

■  '■■,; 
^to/""*'    the  immaterialist  puts  it ;    because  he   rests  this 

statement  on  the  assumption  that   the    ego  is    & 
ji'ntt'rrifar  sul>Btanee.      At   any  rate,  it  is   a   mere 
expenditure  of  words  to  which  no  meaning  can  be 
attached.     The  spiritualist  is  a  torment  to  mankind 
fully  as  much  as  tho  materialist,  because,  undertak- 
ing to  teach  us  what  the  mind  is,  he  leaves  us  tol 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  Is  Lu<»t<n  as ;  and  tlin  ,  ■ 
sequence  is,  that  he  fails  to  teach  us  what  it  is? 
merely  palms  off  upon  us  certain  crude  fanci- 
enjoy  tho  credit  of  being  somewhat  more  reput 
and  orthodox  than  the  tenets  of  his  opponent.   T) 
cau  be  no  conception  of  the  mind  as  a  particular  im- 
material substance,  any  more  than  there   can  he  a 
conception  of  it  as  a  particular  material  subste- 
because,  as  has  been  shown,  the  only  conception  of 
it  which  is  possible  is  the  conception  of  it  &> 
universal  and  unchangeable  factor  in  all  our  coj 
tions, — whether  these   cognitions  contain,   .. 
particular  factor,  phenomena  which  are  mat 


phenomena,  which  are  immaterial  If  the  word 
immaterial  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  universal,  it 
would  be  quite  right  to  say  that  the  ego  was  imma- 
terial; but  if  it  be  used  to  designate  anything  par- 
ticular, in  that  case  the  ego  is  certainly  no  more 
immaterial  than  it  is  material.  But  it  is  in  the 
latter  acceptation  that  the  psychologist  employs  tit- 
term  :  and  hence  he  is  in  error.  I  am  not  this 
table,  or  my  own  body,  or  any  particular  material 
thing  that  can  be  presented  to  me  ;  but  just  as 
little  am  I  any  particular  thought,  or  feeling,  that 
may  occur  to  me.  When  I  think  of  the  death  of 
Julias  Ca?sar,  I  am  not  that  immaterial  thought, 
When  I  entertain  the  feeling  of  resentment, 
not  the  resentment  which  1  entertain.  I  am  not 
the  anger  or  the  pain  which  I  experience,  any  more 
than  1  am  the  chair  or  the  table  which  I  perceive. 
Caliban,  indeed,  [\u  The  Ttinpent),  declares  that  he 
:  cramp" — an  incarnate  rheumatism  ;  but  this 
is  a  flight  of  speech — a  hyperbole  rather  poetical 
than  philosophical.  Whether  a  particular  material 
thing  or  a  particular  immaterial  thought  is  before 
rne,  "  I  "  am  not  the  total  cognition  which  1  may  be 
dealing  with.  1  am  simply  known  to  myself  as  the 
:  of  that,  and  of  all  my  other  cogni- 


VIII 


13.  The  error,  then,  of  th< 

the  supposition  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a  y 


material   till 

maternal  conditions.     The  error  of 


run  turnup  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  mind  or  Be 

tor  immaterial  thing.     Such  statements  are 
mere  hypotheses — indeed,  mere  words,  to  v. 
conception  is  attached.     The  doom  of  both  is  sl- 
by  the  remark,  that  the  ego  cannot  be  known  as  a 
rtiodar  thing  at  all,  but  only  as  the  One  Known 
in  All  Known, 


1+.  In  conclusion,  it  is  humbly  submitted  that 
■  :,.    this  eighth  proposition,  and  its  demon*  con- 

iMMotimai  stitute  the  only  proof  by  which  the  true  lminaten- 

pruofffbti' 

naitariaiity.    ality  of  the  mind  can  be  rationally  established. 
necessity  of  Propositions  VII.  and  VI.,  as  suj 
ing  the  only  premises  for  such  a  conclusion,  must 
also,  it    is    conceived,  be    now    apparent.       Tl 
three  propositions  are  the  institutes  to  whicl 
controversy  about  the  materiality  or  inimat 
of  the  mind  must  1>e  referred  for  settlement.     A 
conception  of  the  mind  as  immaterial  can  onlj 
attained  by,  first  of  all,  conceiving  it  as  thai  \v  ■ 
is  tlm    universal   part,  as  contradistingnishi-.]    tYoin 
all  that  is  the  particular  part,  of  every  cog 
Hence  the  necessity  of  Proposition  VIL,  which  fixei 
the  ego  as  the  universal  part  of  all.  and  ma 
its   various  forms,  as  the  particular   part   ot 
cognitions.      But  to  establish  Proposition  VlT.  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  there  is  a  universal  and  a 
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ilar  part  in  all  cognition.    1  essity 

of  Proposition  VI.,  in  which  that  truth  is  established. 

■  date  having  been  fixed,  the  dob  oan  be 

llv  drawn,  as  the  following  short  recap  u  D 

will  show:  First,  Everycognition  containsn  universal 

part   (the  same  in   each),  and  also  a  particalai 

root  in  each) — Proposition  VI.  {,  '11m 

ego  ia  ill'--  universal  part  (the  same  in  each);  matter, 
various  forms,  i*  the  particular  part  (different 
Id  each) — Proposition  VII.  Third,  Therefore  the 
ego,  being  the  universal  part,  caunot  be  the  particu- 
lar part  of  cognition ;  and  not  being  the  particular 
.  it  cannot  be  matter,  because  matter  if  the  par- 
ticular parti  Therefore  the  ego  or  mind  cannot  be 
material,  or  rather  cannot  be  known  as  such  (Prop. 
VIII.  IB  ouly  as  a  question  of  knowing  that 

tins  subject  is  at  present  under  consideration.     IF 
immateriality  i«    understood,  ae  it   wrj 
<T  universality,  we  may  ae- 
viili   perfect    truth   and   propriety,  and  aa  a 
known  and  proved  fact,  the  immateriality  of  the 
miud,  ego,  or  tbiuking  principle.     Taken   with   tins 
explanation,  the  dooftriai   advocated   in  these    : 

odea  with  the  opinion  of  the  spiritualists. 
I  in-  instant  atrj  attempt  be  the 

mind,  or  om-self,  as  a  particular  immaterial 
m  anotht  i 
e  called  matter,  these  Institutes  part  ocw 
with  the  psych  i  disclaim 


\  hi 
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prop,  having  anything  in  common  with  so  unthinkable  a 
scheme.  Certain  difficulties  to  which  the  institu- 
tional settlement  of  the  question,  and  the  institu- 
tional construction  of  the  conception,  of  immateri- 
ality may  seem  to  give  rise,  shall  be  explained  away 
in  the  next  article. 


PROPOSITION   IX. 

THE  EGO  PER  SE. 

The  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  set  is,  of  neces- 
sity, absolutely  unknowable.  By  itself- — 
that  is,  in  a  purely  undeterminate  state,  or 
separated  from  all  things,  and  divested  of 
all  thoughts — it  is  no  possible  object  of 
cognition.  It  can  know  itself  only  in 
some  particular  state,  or  in  union  with 
some  non-ego  ;  that  is,  with  some  element 
contradistinguished  from  itself. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

The  ego  is  the  element  common  to  all  cognition 
— the  universal  constituent  of  knowledge,  (Proposi- 
tion VII.)  Bat  every  ot  *  most  contain  a  par- 
ticular or  peculiar,  as  wi  n  or  universal, 
part,  and  there  can  w  either  of 


JM2 


itself,  or  presdndei  other 

part  (Proposition  VI.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  tho  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  m 
a  purely  indeterminate  state,  or  separated  from  all 
things,  ami  divested  of  all  thoughts.  It  can  know 
i  ly  iu  some  particular  state,  or  in  union  with 
some  non-ego ;  that  is,  with  some  element  contra- 
distinguished from  haol£ 


OBSERVATIONS    A  NO    KMM.ANA11 


1,  Justus  Proposition  I.  declares  that  the  mind 
i     can  be  cognisant  of  somethiug  else  onl\  wl 

itsell,  ao  this  proposition  affirms  that  it  can 
ivuiiic*.  i      know  itself  only  when  it  is  cognisant  of  some 
L-lse.     This  statement  may  appear  to  givt- 
sevcrit   objections  and  difficulties  which    must   be 
obviated  and  explained. 

ii.  First,  In  laying  down  tho  cognisance  of  some- 
teuoii  thing  different  from  self  as  the  condition 

Miiud's  self-consciousness,  does  not  this  proposition 
appear  to  introduce  a  new  primary  o 
knowledge,  in    addition  to    that  which    was    an- 
nounced in  Proposition  I.  as  the  one  fund:, 
law  V     If  tho  mind  must  know  itself,  as  Propogit 
L  declares,  in  order  to  kuow  anything  else  ;  &rv  i 
conversely,  it  must  know  somethiug  else  in  01 
knov  -  this  proposition  imports),  ritual  c 


these  two  an    equal  footing, 

fcjj  nnut   there  not  be  some  mistake  or 
CO&itUUOO  IB  the  Btfl  s  that  the 

one  of  them  [that  bud  down  is  Proposition  I<   i-> 
fundamental  and  essential  of  the  twi 


IN 


3.  There  n  no  mistake  ;  and  the  apparent  confu- 
i    is  easily  cleared  up.     The   law  laid  down  ia  ou 

vb.lnlcJ. 

i,  L  as  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  has 
mdoobtod  title  to  precedence — for  this  reaN 
that  it.  namM  the  one  thing  (to  wit, self)  which  mi 
mown  ID   order  to  bring;  about  a  cognisance 
other  thing ;  whereas  the  proposition  which  an- 
nounces (ae    Prop.   IV  does)  that  something  else 
pans!  be  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  ■  ice 

ot  Dame  what  that  something  else  i 
This  cannot  be  pained  in  any  proposition,  because, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Pftridtiei  of  the  particular  ati 
meat  arc  contingent,  indefinite,  and  inexhauetftblOi 
ilthough  the  truth  &tt  forth  in 
ftop,  IX.  is  equally  certain  with  that  stated  in 
Prop.  I.,  llie  law  of  knowledge-  announced  ia  the 
latter  propoaitioo  is  entitled  to  the  pre-^miuence 
wlinli  has   been   assigned    to   it     If  a  man  must 

f,  as  the  condition  of  his  knowing  i 
one,  01  million  thingi,  surety 

that  law  would  take  rank  before  I 

,.d  truth  that  be  no 

know  some  ■)  one,  or  moi 
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nun' 
in 


million  things  as  the  condition  of  his  knowing  him- 
self.   Besides,  the  first  question  of  pbilosop' 
What  is  the  one  thing,  or  rather  dement,  \ 
must  be  known  in  order  that  anything    m 
known, — what  is  the  one  t!  wn  aloii:; 

all   other  things?     The  answer,  as  we  have  seen,  if 
— m-lj.     But  had  the   question  been,   What   Li 
I  nv  tiling  which  must  be  known  in  order  that  self 
may  be  known — what  is  the  other  thing   knouu 
along   with   self? — the  question    would   have    been 
aimless  and  unanswerable,  because  there  ia  do  one 
thing  which  can  be  mentioned,  or  oonoeived,  which 
must  be  known  in  all  knowing  of  oneself.       I 
reasons  may  be  sufficient  to  explain   the  r<  | 
which  subsists  between  this  proposition  and    1 ' 
sition   I.,  and  to  show  that  the  law  stated    in    r.h« 
hater  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  priority  which 
has  been  accorded  to  it. 


•k  A  second  difficulty  may  be  started.  The  ego 
Ai.oii.cr  must  know  itself  whenever  it  knows  anything  inn- 
obmiMd!  tenal.  Does  the  converse  follow — must  it  know 
something  material  whenever  it  knows  itself  ?  No — 
that  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  must  know  some- 
rhing  particular, — it  must  know  itself  in  somr 
terminate  condition,  whenever  it  has  any  sort  of 
cognisaucej  but  the  particular  element  need  not  be 
material — the  determinate  state  need  not  embrace 
any  material  thing.     This  objection  was  sufficiently 


f 'reposition  VII.  (Obs. '.' 

which  reference  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

li  [here  introduced  is  qahe  sufficient  bo 

obvUteanj  ''liarge  of  materialism  which   might    be 

brought  ML'niiist  this  system,  on  the  ground  that  it 

G  our  cognisance  of  ourselves  to  depend  on  our 
cognisance  of  matter.  The  system  steers  compkt.ly 
clear  of  that  objection,  although  it  holds  unequivo- 
cally that  our  cognisance  of  self  is  dependent  on  our 

i>ance  of  something  particular,  or  of  ourselves 
in  some  determinate  state,  and  that  this  is  a  law 
binding  ou  intelligence  universally. 


IX 


5    In    hifl    Treatise  nf  Human  Nature,  book  i. 
p,  sec  vi    David  Hume  says:  "For  my  par; 
I  eutor  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  m} 
self,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  perception 
Ot  "iher  of  heat,  cold,  light  or  shade,  luve  or  han<<l. 
pleasure*    1  never  catch  myself  at  any 
r  a  perception  " — that  is.  unmodified  in 
whatever.     This  is  undoubtedly  true.     It   is 
wha  ion   IX.  maintains.      But  Hurne  d<H 

itop  here;   he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  always 
lies  his  perceptions  imthu ut  any  .-'if.     "  I  Mm 
Ban  observe,"  says  he,  "  anything ovi  I 
— in  •■ 

•olong  to  any  one  ! 

>  r  hazarded 

osophjr.     Not  content  with  saying  thai  a>  man 


l\>.Ti 


:  apprehend  himself  La  a  purely  indfi 
urinate  condition,  be  affirms  that  a  man  can  u 
apprehend  himself  at  aZJ.     T!  Uunty  carry- 

ing the  doctrine  of  determinat-  lental  modi- 

fications, or  particular  cognitions,  to  an    extreme. 
Many  philosophers,  however,  to  whom  the  specula- 
tions of  II uiuc  were  as  wormwood,  bare   taug 
same  doctrine,  ouly  in  terms soinewliiL  nun.-  dul 
aud  Inexplicit. 

6.  All  that  this  proposition  contends  for  is,  that 
intelligence  cau  he  cognisant  of  itself  only  wh 
tor,  knows  itself  in  some  determinate  state,  wL; 
that  state  may  be,  or  by  whatever  means  ii   . 
brought  about.     Tins  doctrine  is  a  necessary  truth 
of  reason.     To  suppose    that  any  into  caa 

know  itself  in  no  particular  state,  is  coi 
for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  supposing    that  it 
could  know  itself  in   no  state  at  all,  which    again 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  supposition  tli  lI 
kuow  itself  without  knowing  itself. 


7.  When  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  ego 
ThiiniDd     know  itself  only  in.  or  along 

1     modification,   this   position    must   be   caret  nil', 
tiuguished    from   the  assertion   that   it   can    know 
itself  as  that  particular  modification.     This  asser- 
tion would  bo  quite  as  contradictory  as  the 


•it,  mint 

C'H.'JtfJim 


quite  mat  as  die  supposition  thai 

no  determinate  state. 

om   |    iticular  st  ■ 
coukl  Olilai  state. 

If  nuiild  be  forecl<>-  ist  all  variation  of  b 

•  a  ni"  thought;  and  rims  its  intelligent  o 
I  !>•-  annihilated     In  i: tot,  this  opinion  would 
lent  to  the  contradictory  supposition  that 
tho    particular  could   be  known  without  the  uni- 
versal, the   determinate  state  without  Uic  ego  with 
whom  tlie  state  Moated.    Tin  o  ego, 

although  it  t^xn  be  ait  of  itself  oalj 

along  with  some   determinate  mollification,  never 
knows,  and  never  can  Of  as  any,  or  as  all 

Of  the,*:-  modifications.     It  can  only  know  itself  u 
in— in  Other  WOtdfli  as  the  oiii 
ads  unchanged  and   unabsorbod  amid  all 
the  fluctuating  rietenmnatioM  01  diversified  | 

1  things     :  its,  of  which  it  mas 

,'nteant.     Through  on  inattention  to  thi 

some  pextkolai  lad  the  knowledge  of 

:  into 

e ;  and 

run  theii 

Of  :li  ■  HUtr  iii.Mtri  lion.      'IV'  cjoiii I  ■  ■     •  >  <  -    Hi 
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vchology  13  that  the  mind  is  oogn 

variab!<  iuations  of  which  it  is  the 

and  that  it  is  oogninnt  of  iUelf  u«  these. 

8.  ZITintf    <'■'>>*>)•-{.,■,,  —"The    ego 

"   *r  is  not  absolutely,  and  necessarily,  and  universally 
unknowable.     We,  indeed,  are  unable,  on  account 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  to  know 
selves   in    a   purely   indeterminate  state.      We    are 
ignorant   of  the    essence   of  the   mind  ;   but 
intelligences  may  not  be  subject  to  this  p 
but  may  be  able  to  know  themselves  per  se," 


lien, 


■ 

■ 


').  The  opinion  expressed  in  this  counter-proposi- 
tion, if  not  an  express  article  of  ordinary  Miiuking, 
has  at  any  rate  been  formally  adopted  and  lar- 

ted  on  by  psychology.     But  here,  again,  aa  in 
the  case  of  matter  per  set  psychology  is  in   error 
in  attributing  our  inability  to  know  ourselves  jirr  m 
to  a  wrong  cause.     The  psychological    blui 
twofold.     First,  it  overlooks  a  sovereign  la 
ing  upon  all  reason — viz.,  that  no  intelligence  can 
apprehend  itself  in  a  state  of  puro  indeterrni 
and,  secondly,  it  refers  our  inability  to  peril-' 
feat,  not  to  that  supreme  and  necessary  law,  Ira 
some  special  limitation  in  our  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  may  be  imperfect  enough.     But  tli 
in  question  (if  that  be  a  disability  which    is   .  i 
the  prime  characteristics  of  intelligence  cor 


rmsottx  01  orownra 
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simply  a^  -nee)  is  certainly  not  duo   t> 

to  which  psychology  refers  it.     It  is  cl< 
the  law  to  which  expression  was  giveu  in   Pro 
tiou  VI.,  namely,  that  the  universal  ground  or  com- 
mon i -(insiiUieut  of  all  knowledge  cannot  be  aj 

1  by  itself,  but  only  in  synthesis  with  some 
particular.  That  law  is  a  necessary  truth  of  rea- 
son ;  and  the  law  expressed  in  the  present  proposi- 
tion is  merely  one  of  its  inevitable  corollai 


i  -.. 


In    At  this  place  it  is  proper  to  take  some  notice 
of  those  random  skirmishes  or  stray  shots—  they  iiMuyat 
can  scarcely  be  called  controversies  or  discussions —  «««•*■"  i« 

J  nu- 

ll occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  history  ^^J? 

of  speculation  touching  what  is  called  the  "essr. 

of  the  mind.     And,  first  of  all,  it  is  important  to 

he  change  of  meaning  which  this  word  has 

undergone  in  its  transmission  from  the  ancient  to 

the  modern  schools  of  philosophy.     Formerly  the 

meant  that  part  or  charac- 

-tic   of  Nothing    which   threw   an   intellectual 

over  all  the  rest  of  it.     It  was  the 

jHjculiarity  ol  in 

whatever  was  proaentod  to  the  mind.     1c  signified 

the  re  of  A  thing  which  made  it 

the   thing  or   things  in 

1  from  B  _;s. 

■-'ompreheu- 

sible,    t!-  ..Lie.      Nowadays    it 


non     means  exact  ]nrt 

r of  a  thin::   which  Carries  no  light  itself,   rtnd  on 

which    DO   light    Can    I**'    thrown.      The  ' 

the  point-  of  darkness,  the  assumed  element  in  all 
things  which  is  inaccessible  to  thought  or  observa- 
tion. It  ia  a  synonym  for  the  sop  om- 
prehensible,  the  superlatively  hie.  Other 
words,  as  shall  be  shown  hereafter,  have  been  tam- 
pered with  in  the  same  way. 

1  L  No  groat  mischief  can  ensue  from  the  rever- 
cimiviKDni  sal  of  the  meaning  of  a  philosophical  term,  provi 

of  tlifa  re-  ....  ... 

wnai-in-     those  who  employ  it  in  its  modern  >i_i; 

.;'.'*-      aware  of  the  sense  in   which   it  was  formerly  D 

and  are  careful  to  record  the  distinction    between 

the  two  acceptations.     No  precaution  of  this  I 

has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  . 

The  ancients  are  supposed  by  our  psycholo 

have  understood   the   term   iu    the 

they  understand  it;  and  hence  thu  charge  has  gon« 

forth  against  them  that  they  prosecut-  1 

quirics  into  matters  which   are  inaccessible   to  Utt 

faculties  of  man  and  hopelessly  inconi 

Never  was  there  a  more    unfounded    aecaoaiid*. 

They  prosecuted  their  researches,  we  •<■ 

the  essence  of  things  ;  and  this,  we  are  a* 

a  wiser  generation   of  thinkers,    li<> 

limits  of  human  cognition.     What  y> 

call  the  essence  of  thiugs  may  he  of  this  ctian*. 


'.:■-. ;\    <>v   EKWOTG 


but  not  what  :co  of  things. 

Witl.  the  essence  of  tl 

was  pteeUclv  tliit   part  "I   t h -  in  of  which  n  i 
conception  could  be  (brmsd :  with  youofthi    mo 
linn  Kthoo]   it    is    precisely  that  pari  of  tbetn   of 

Q  be  no  conception.      Win 
thing  is  gained  bj  thus  changing  the  meaning  of 
worda,  ia  another  question;   but  certainly  it  ia  ra 

it  dealt  out  to  the  early  speculatois, 
(i  i>f  i.o  have  the  meaning  of  their  language  re\  i 
pgyi  hology  and  then  to  be  lcnockt 
i  be  bead  for  carrying  on  inquiries  which  are  absurd 
r  the  new  signification,  but  not  at  all  absurd 
old  one. 


1*2.  Com  even   as  a  matter  of 

ture7  the  change  is  to  be  deprecated.    The  ooafljan 
i  sal  has  resulted  in  nothing  hut  conftuion,  and  pi 
ill-    pti -| ligation  of  unsound  metaphysical  doctrin< 
<imcc  of  ,  are 

! ;  and  fate  berma  are 
iress   some    oo 
'I.     'I'll..'  the 

:    by 

ii  e  of  the 
niiml 
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nisant  of.     Whatever  makes  a  thing 
is,   is  properly  called  its   essence.      Self-conscious- 
lierefore.  is  the  essence  of  tin-  mind,  because 
it  is  in  virtue  of  self-consciousness  that   the  mind  is 
the  mind — that  a  man  is  himself.     I  '<  iim  of 

this  characteristic,  this  fundamental  attribute,  and 
he  ceases  to  be  an  intelligence.  He  loses  his 
essence.  Restore  this,  and  his  intelligent  character 
returns.  Perhaps  these  remarks  may  assist  in  re- 
storing to  the  word  "essence"  its  right  significa- 
tion, and  in  dissipating  the  psychological  balli 
lion,  that  the  essence  of  the  mind  is  Juconc-.  i . 

IS.  It  is  obvious  that  this  proposition  reduces  the 

thing  m 


TiiUpropo-    ego  per  Be   to  a  contradiction 

atLioii  reduces 

u»effoj«fK known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence — \<. 

diction.        Proposition  IV.  reduced  matter  perse  to  tl, 

tion  of  a  contradiction.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  two  contradictories,  that  the  ego  car* 
ries  within  itself  the  power  by  which  the  c< 
tion  may  be  overcome,  and  itself  redeemed  into  iht 
region  of  the  cogitable,  out  of  the  region  of  t  li 
tradictory.  It  has  a  power  of  self-detcmuinattLiu. 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Will.     M  ■  r«*r, 

on  the  other  hand,  has  to  look  to  the  ego  for  the 
elimination  of  the  contradiction  by  which  it 
bound.     This  is  a  momentous  difference,  and  give* 
the  contradictory  ego  per  at  an  infinite  super! 
over   the  contradictory  material   universe  per  m. 
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The  importance  of  reducing  the  ego  per  ft 
contradiction,  will  be  apparent  in  the  ontology. 


14.  The  words  "ego,"  "me,"  or  "self,"  have 
been  repeatedly  need  in  the  course  of  these  diSCUS-  vnqrito 

*  ■  word  *i»»  li 

-,  because,  awkward  Mid  barbarous  though  they  J^^Jj1 
be,  they  are  of  a  less  hypothetical  character  than 
any  other  terms  which  can  be  employed  to  express 
what  is  intended.  Whatever  else  a  man  may  be, 
he  is,  at  any  rate — himself  He  understands  what 
In1  means  wheu  lie  utters  the  word  "I,"  and,  there- 
fore, when  such  terms  as  "mind,"  or  "suhjoet,1'  or 
4i  intelligence,"  are  employed  in  these  pages,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  synonymous  with  this 
less  ambiguous  though  egotistical  monosyllable. 


I ES  The  synthesis  of  the  ego  (which  is  the  uni- 
versal element  of  all  cognition),  and  the  things 
whatever  they  may  be,  or  the  mental  states  what- 
thoy  may  be  (which  are  the  particular  element 
of  all  cognition),  is  properly  called  "the  indivi- 
dual." This  is  what  Leibnitz  expresess  by  the 
word  "monad" — that  is,  fthfi  rwmrii  nation  of  the 
singular  and  the  universal,  or  the  soul  and  it 
sentations  wrapt  up  together,  and  constituting  the 

pendent  totality  known  by  each  indiridl 
telligence, — the  intelligence  being  a  surd  >nlln»ut 
which  it  j*  intelligi  -  some- 

thing being  a  surd  without  the  intelligence 


niorxl. 
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'.ends  it.     In  other  word*,  the  : 
monad,  is  the  universe  constitute!  by  OEM 
the  addition  of  the  things  or  thoughts  with  i 
oneself  is  associate) i. 

1(>.  Fiually,   lest  any   diss  m    ahooli 

aq  d»>wtion  felt  on  the  two  following  points,  a  "word  of  explana- 
tion may  be  appended.     First,  It  may  be  all' 
that  the  demonstration  of  Proposition  VIII.  merely 
proves  that  the  ego  must  be  known  as  the    i 
material  dement  of  cognition,  but  does  not  pi 
that  it  is  known  as  a  completed  and  non-matrriai 
existence;  and  that  this  conclusion,  th< 
uot  appear    to    be    altogether   satisfactory.      The 
answer  is,  that  the  ego  having  beeu   proved    ; 
tin:  universal  or  uon-roaterial  element  of  all   c 
tion,  and  matter  having  been  proved   to   he  that 
which  (although  it  is  frequently  the  other  clem 
does  not,  of  necessity,  enter  into  the  compos 
of  cognition  at  all,  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
limy,  at  any  time,  exist  in   combination  with 
peculiar   elements  of  cognition   (different 
material)  as  Providence  may  be  pleased  to  associate 
it  with,  or  as   its   own  inherent   powers    may  be 
competent    to   develop.     The   ego   can    nevr- 
known  as  a  completed  non-material  e  |*w 

■>•  it  can  be  known  ouly  as  the  universal  el 
of  all  cognition  ;  hut  this  universal  element,  by  itscli 
— that  is,  dissociated  from  every  particular  clement 


Ufi 


— is  absolute! j  unknowable ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
.[lecte  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  himself 
as  a  complete!  immaterial  entity,  irrespective  of  bib 
association  with  all  particular  things,  and  all  deter- 
minate states,  he  must  for  ever  be  disappointed  : 
at  least  he  can  obtain  no  redress  on  this  point  at 
f  lie  hands  of  speculation  ;  nor  does  any  redress  ap- 
peal* to  be  at  all  needed. 


IV 


17.  S$CCmdtyJ  It  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
tlir  absolute  unknowableness  of  the  ego  . 
its  i'  ;  to  a  contradiction  "when  m  this  predi- otwfcKJ 

cainent,  may  have  the  effect  of  depriviuj;  the  mind 
of  its  fundamental  substantiality  ;  and  that,  ;v.vonl- 
ing  to  this  view,  it  most  be  little  better  than  a  non. 
:y  when  in  a  state  of  absolute  indetermination. 
The  Answer  iflj  W  ho  cares  although  the  doctrine 
has  this  effect  ?  Who  cares  to  exist)  it  he  does  not 
some  particular  way,  or  in  some  deter- 
minate condition,  or  in  association  with  something 
or  1  To  nod  the  value  of  an  exist. 

which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  cognisance,  is  a  pro- 
blem  in  metaphysical    arithmetic    which    may  I 
left  to  the  p  lu  the  upiniou 

quite  sufficient  for  every  reasonable 
wish,  that  ;  nbetanti  inoe  should 

•  It  in  some  detciraioa' 
:  of  hims-  with  something  eL- 
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prop,     uneasiness  as  to  the  existence  of  the  mind,  in  so 

far  as  it  is  absolutely  unknown,  or  in  bo  far  as  it 

is  without  thoughts  or  things  present  to  it,  is  very 
much  out  of  place.  These  reflections  may,  per- 
haps, have  the  effect  of  correcting  this  prevalent, 
but  misdirected,  solicitude.  This  system,  assuredly, 
opens  up  a  much  brighter  vista  for  the  futurity 
of  the  mind  than  any  which  psychology  can  dis- 
close;  and  places  its  imperishable  nature  on  a 
much  surer  basis  than  any  which  psychology  can 
establish. 


PROPOSITION    X. 

SEN  TEIXECT. 

objects  of  sense  can  never  be  ol 
cognition  ;  in  other  words,  whatever  litis  a 
place  in  the  intellect  (whatever  ia  law 
must  contain  an  element  which  has  had  no 
pUce  in  the  senses;  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
the  senses,  by  thamselvefl,  are  not  competent 
in  [dace  any  "ramble  oc  iixtelligihle  thing 
before  the  mind.  They  are  facnltdee  of 
ni  hi  -if  i-i  .  .mil  i-.ui   ■  m  ihr  mind  niil\ 

ical  or  contradictory. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  must  form   a  part  of  every  object  of 
!.   11.  111.)     But   the   ego  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  the  senses;  that  is,  caDuot 

VI  IF.)     Then 
cti  e/  mt  I»ject8  of  c 


OBSERVATIONS  AND    tXi 
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1.  The  truth  of  this  proposition,  although   d 
ffUrmiaed  and  vaguely  contended  for  in  the  hi 
.-chools  of  speculation,  has  never  hoeii 
iow.     I  wo  premises  were  require  J  xor  it*   j 
it  was  requisite  to  show,  Hvst,  that  some    >  me  : 
or  rather  element,  nmsi.  lie  known  alon-^  with 
the  presentations  of  sense  ;  and,  secondly,  1 1 
thing,  or  element,  could  not  be  known  as  n 
These,  and  only  these,  are  competent  »lata  of  proof 
in  this  case.     But  no  system  hitherto  propoui- 
has   ever   distinctly   shown  tvltat  this  on--    thine 
element   is,  or   even   that  there  is  any  such    | 
or  element ;   much  less  has  any  previous 

-  proved  that  this  element  could  not  be  known 
to  be  material.     The  data  of  proof,  th« 
wanting  in  all  previous  systems — and,  conseqm  u 
this  proposition,  to  whatever  extent,  or  in   n 
form,  it  may  have  been  enunciated,  has  until  now 
remained  un demonstrated.     Neither  of  the  t 
miaee  would,  without  the  other,  have  I  ^ 

avail  in   proving   it.     We   might  sho^  t\( 

must  be  known  along  with  all  the  preaeuUuioitf  of 

je ;    but    if   self  could    be    known   as    nml 
or  as  ;i  presentation  of  sense,  no  gii 
afforded    for  the   inference    that, 
sense  could  never  be  objeote  of 


' 


we  might  pit  i   not  be   known    us 

material,  or  a  but  oclen    — ^~ 


postulate   were  also   true  that  self  must  be 
kuown   along  with   all   the  sensible  presentations, 
bould  be  equally  deprived  of  a  rational  ground 
our  oonduaion.     But  these  two  premises  are 
I    established    institutional    articles;   and   it  is 
it,   taken  together,  they  afTord  an  im- 
pregnable demonstration  of  the  proposition  before 

UB. 

2.  '2  ition — ■  Nihil  est  fa 

— thai 
'*  Nothing  but  mere  objects  of  sense  can  q\> 

in  other  words,  whatever  li 
a  place  in  the  intellect  can  contain  only  such  ele- 
ments as  have  had  a  place  in  the  senses:  or  otl>< 
senses,  by  themselves,  and  the 
sea  only,  are  competent  bo  place  any  knowable 
igible  thing  before  the  mind."     This  coun- 
ter-proposition is  certainly,  in  the  highest  degree, 
>nant  with  our  natural,  or  ordinary,  or  uuphilo- 
Iphit-  of  thought. 

3.  The  well-known  limitation  of  this  maxim  by 

who,  to  the  words  "  nihil  fiflt  in  iutellectu  T% 
I  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu,"  added  the  restnctioi 

"9,  may,  perhaps,  B  pass-  p^«p«iticm. 

ing  A        Had   Leibnitz    said   that   intellect 
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muBt  know  itself  along  with  all  that  it  apprehends 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  and  had  he  proved  that 
intellect  could  not  know  itself  as  material,  his 
amend  tnent  would  have  been  all  that  couhl  he 
required  to  constitute  a  true  proposition.  Perhaps 
this  was  his  meaning ;  but  if  so,  it  finds  no  ade- 
quate expression  in  his  words,  for  these  merely 
declare  that  nothing  is  in  the  intellect  (except 
itself)  which  was  not  taken  in  through  the  senses 
— a  position  which  does  not  jrrove  that  the  intel- 
annot  know  itself  to  be  material,  and  which 
does  not  even  affirm  that  all  mere  objects  of  sense 
are  incognisable  by  intelligence.  If  the  intellect 
merely  is  in  itself,  without  being  at  all  times 
known  to  itself,  mere  sensible  or  material  objects 
— that  is,  objects  known  without  any  subject  being 
known  along  with  them  —  may  very  well  be  ap- 
prehended. The  Leibnitzian  restriction  goes  for 
nothing. 


Cunriwnt  on 
Hie  intiHla- 

miudut* 


4.  The  counter-proposition,  in  its  original 
guage,  is  not  altogether  unambiguous.  The  version 
of  it  given  above  is  purposely  extreme,  in  order  that 
it  may  stand  forth  freed  from  all  equivocation. 
That  the  words  will  bear  this  interpretation  is  un- 
doubted. It  will  be  apparent,  also,  before  we  h.ive 
done,  that  in  uo  other  sense  will  they  yield  anything 
like  ;i  consistent,  or  even  an  intelligible,  i 
and  that  every  attempt  to  qualify  them  (short  of  the 
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correction  and  iii     raw 

Pro]  u  ouly  resulted  in  "confusion  wona    — — 


counter-proposition  is  erroneous  and  con- 

,  not  only  because  it  affirms  that  all  oir 

DSible,  but  because  it  amrni- 

that  any  of  it  is  merely  sensible.     It  affirms  thai 

irhole  of  oui  cognitions  are  due  to  the  swisrs  "'I!' 
solely.      No  doubt  that  position  is  false  and  cont.ra- 
ory ;  but  it  is  equally  false  and  contradictory,  if 
ose  it  merely  to  me  some  of  our  cog- 

ue to  the  senses  solely.     Because  (1 
L)  it  has    been   settled  that  every  one  of 
cognitions  must  contain  and  present  an  element 
(to  wit,  the  me)  which  (by  Prop-  VIII      cannot 
ugh  the  senses.     So  that  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  counter-proposition  is  adopted,  it  is  equally 
lietory :  it  is  contradictory  if  taken  in  all  its 
ide  ;  it  is  just  as  contradictory  if  taken  in  n 


'he  scholastic  hrocard,  which  has  been  adopted 

aa  the  tenth  001  .  ia  the  fundamental 

... 

d  of  that 

I  it  the  sensualists  " — no  msinufltion  SSJ^ 

g  implied  in   this  designation,  that  they  are*" 

to  carnal  indulgences  than  thai] 

ta ;  but  the  term  being  used  simply  to  signify 


PROP. 
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that,  in  their  estimation,  the  whole  mass  of  human 
knowledge  is  ultimately  referable  to,  aud  originally 
derived   from,   the   senses.     They   sometimes    lake, 
and  get,  credit  for  being  the  only  philosophers  who 
refer  our  knowledge  wholly  to   experience.      All 
philosophers,  however,  whatever  school  they  may 
belong  to,  do  the  same,  unless  Kant  is  to   be  i 
red  as  an  exception.     In  distinguishing  betv* 
our  cognitions,  according  as  they  come  from  with- 
out, or  are  originated  from  within,  this  philosopher 
seems  to  refer  the  former  class  only  to  e x peril. : 
But  this  is  obviously  a  very  arbitrary  aud   unwar- 
rantable limitation  of  the  term.     If  the  mind 
any  innate,  or  native,  or  a 
are  to  be  traced  to  experience  (to  an  experien- 
their  necessity),  just  as  much  as  its  acquired,  or  « 
•posteriori,  knowledge  is  to  be  referred  to  that  source 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  all  knowledge  is  itself  ex- 
perience, and  that  the  two  terms  are  m*:i 
fereut  names  for  the  same   thing.     To  say  that  all 
knowledge  comes  from  experience,  is  simply  to 
that  all  knowled^-  is  knowledge — a  taut 
truism  which  admits  of  no  sort  of  discussion.      I 
to  say  that  all  knowledge  comes  from  scum    I 
pcrience,  is  to  affirm  that  all  knowledge   U  vtrrr. 
sensible  knowledge,   and    that   is   n   very    difiei 
position.     It  is  one  on  which  much  < 
been  expended.     It  is  exactly  the  coun* 
tion  which  Proposition  X.  convicts  of  contnuli 
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two  necessary  truths  of  reason,   and  accordingly     l 

subverts,  


7-  Psychology  has  frequently  challenged  the  vali- 
tliis   counter -proposition  ;    but   her   efforts  r 
bavuig  bean  directed  uarelj  to  it--  Liamakios,  fcbi  ;;;;/;/ 
tndiction  which  it  involves  has  remained  unco 
d;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  counter-proposl-  7 
tion  is  equally  contradictory,  whether  it  be  tal 
all  its  latitude,  or  under  some  restriction.     The  psy- 
logists  have  merely  rejected   it  in  its   broader 
acceptation.      They  deny  that  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  is  derived  EtOXD  the  senses,  but  they  con- 
cede that  some   of  it  is  referable   ho  thai  single 
source.     The  psychological  limitation  is  this:  It  U 
not  tmc,   says  the   psychologist,  that  all  our  cog  in- 
ns come  to  us  through  the  senses  ;  but  it  ia  cer- 
tainly true  tliafc  some  of  them  are  due  sok-ly  tc  that 
IBM — not  meaning  that  the  data  furnished  by  the 

ion,  but  that  they 
are  a  Uwrnselves.     The  anti-sen- 

list  movement  which,  for  a  considerable  timr 
past,  has  shown  itself  in  the  philosophy  of  this  coun- 
106,  and  of  I  inmnnv,  has  certainly  not 
got  beyond  this  qualified  repudiation  of  the  scho- 
lastic dogma  on  \  oaualism  if  founded.    This 

a     CqUlVuli 

^  o  i  leaves  the  contradiction  pi 
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i-nt'i . 


8.  Thtr  root  of  the  mischief  i;>  to  be  found  in  the 
obliteration,  in  modern  times,  of  the  can; 
tbtnkeMtf  tinction  between   Sense   arid    h 

r,  ,4 


u<l 


taken  at  a  very  early  period  by  i 
phera,  and  which  it  is  most  essentia]  to  Ui 
of  all  definite  and  well-regulated  speculation  to 
restore,  and  to  uphold  in  its  original  stringency. 
This  distinction  is  perhaps  the  most  important  that 
was  ever  drawn  in  philosophy.  And,  therefore,  tht 
history  of  tho  various  fortunes  which  it  has  under- 
gone, and  of  the  controversies  and  perplexities  which 
have  arisen  from  confounding  it,  cannot  l>e  ou: 
place  in  a  work  which  professes  to  furnish  the  t*xt 
of  all  metaphysical  annotation.  This,  too,  is  tht 
proposition  under  which  the  discussion  refcrre-.1 
appropriately  falls. 


9.   It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  (Prop.  IV., 
Aim  in*      20).  that  the  aim  of  the  early  Greek  metaph  i 

u-i    of  '  #  J  r         J  * 

■««*-  so  far  as  it  was  of  an  epistemological  character,  wo* 
the  explanation  of  tho  conversion  of  the  unintelli- 
gible into  the  intelligible — of  the  process  through 
which  the  unknowable  passed  iuto  the  knowal  | 
of  the  change  which  the  not-to-be-uuderstood  had 
Ui  undergo  in  becoming  the  to -be -understood. 
Hence  it,  of  course,  fixes  its  starting-point  in  the 
absolutely  unknowable  and  unintelligible  ;  that  is, 
in  the  contradictory,  or,  as  we  should  nowadays  amy 
in  plainer  language,  in  the  utterly  nonseusieaL     1> 
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-osg  that                Df  this  philosophy  was  to  ex- 
plain how  bh  ■  vru  otrttody  knowable  and    

intelligihU,  beam*  knowable  and  intelligible,  would 
bfl  in  impute  t<>  it  an  amount  of  ineptitude  which  it 
was  reserved  for  a  much  later  generation  of  theorists 
SOOT.  This,  then,  is  its  problem,  to  explain 
how  the  contradictory  becomes  compruheu 
and  the  following  is  the  way  in  which  it  goes  to 

It  fixes  Sense  as  the  faculty  of  the  00) 
(Iictnry,  the  faculty  of  nonsense  (ftuw/iit  rtu  Attyov), 
Thi>  faculty  seizes  on  the  nonsensical,  the  contra- 
dictory, the  unintelligible  (-••  Myv,  of  feofta).  It 
lays  hold  of  the  material  universe  per  ae,  and  QnBj 
in   that  unsupplemeuted  condition,   is  the  absurd, 

-nseless,  the  insane,  the  incomprehensible  to 
all  intellect  (r6  d\6yot>).     The  problem,  now,  is  to 
explain  how  this  world  of  nonsense,  appreh. 
by  this  faculty  of  nonsense,  becomes  the  world   of 

i^ence,  the  knowable  and  known  universe  (r^ 
u   is  BSpkined  by  tin- 
I'l.Mitribution  of  some  element  which  Intellect 
supplies  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  adds  to  the 

i  of  nonsense,  which  then,  being  supplemented 
by  this  heterogeneous  clement,  starts  out  of  the 
of  contradiction   into  the   daylight   td 

\  cognition.    What  this  element  is  the* 
phOofl  >phen  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  explain. 


10.  Iu  dealing  with  the  histoid  oj  philosophical 


pinion,  die  only  way  to  reach  clear  and  aathlae- 
— —    tory  results  is  to  begin   by  giving  a   phi 

...  credit,  in  the  6rat  instance,  for  such  tenets  as  the 
general  scope  ot  ma  observations  appear? 
countenance,  and  afterwards  to  balance  the  ace 
by  debiting  liiiu  with  such  deductions  as  he 
liable  to  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  or  iroperfec 
filmed  of  his  intention  ;  in  fact,  by   6rst^t.< 
into  view  his  aim  as  if  he  had  accomplished  it,  and 
then  by  pointing  out  how  far,  in  bis  confusion,  be 
may  have  missed  or  fallen  chort  of  it    On  no  other 
principle  than  this  can  the  behests  of;:  tl  his- 

tory of  philosophy  he  fulfilled,  or  her   books  kept 
free  from  embarrassment.     Because  merely  to  ex- 
hibit the  efforts  of  speculative  thinking  in  the  erode 
and  inexplicit  forms  in  which  they  may  have 
originally  propounded,  affords  no  insight  into 
true    import   and   tendency.      No   purpose    of 
kind  is  answered  when  the  recorder  of  , 
cal  opinions  states,  as  he  is  too  often  in  the 
doing,  a  confused  and  ambiguous  doctrine  in 
equally  ambiguous  and  confused. 


Till.    M.I. 

BbMTMd  in 

IliUtt. 


11.  This  being  understood,  it  will  be  proper 
proceed  as  we  have  begun,  and  to  lay  out  the  «h 
trines  now  under  consideration  in  a  distinct 
explicit  shape,  and  as  if  they  had  been  exp 
in  that  shape  by  the  early  Greek  speculators — ft 
that  these  doctrines  were  theirs  by  irnplica 
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ihal    their   aim    was   such  as    has   been    desi 
bowem  unsteady  their  procedure  may  have  I 

is  certain.      What  abatements  may  be  required  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  show  forth  their  ambi- 
guities, and  the  consequences  of  these  ambiguities 
ba  subsequent  progress  of  speculation.     To  re- 
then,  the  thread  of  the  discussion. 


IS.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  old  philo-rt., 
sophers  between  sense  and  intellect  was  as  extreme  *■>• 

.  tMl*«Mt 

as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Not  that  they  re-  *; 
garded  sense  and  intellect  as  two  distinct  and 
separate  faculties;  their  distinction  was  more  com- 
plete and  thorough-going  than  that.  They  rather 
regarded  them  as  two  distinct  and  opposite  poles 
•  I  facton  of  one  and  the  same  faculty,  or  rather  of 
one  and  the  same  mind.  Sense  was  the  factor 
which  sabed  and  brought  before  the  mind  the  unin- 
telligible and  nonsensical  data  which  intellect  had 
to  transmute  into  the  knowable  and  known.  In 
that  state  these  data  were  ftbeol  LOinprehen- 

by  the  mind.  They  were  as  yet  no  objects 
of  cognition.  They  became  objects  of  cognition 
j  after  the  intellect,  wakening  into  action,  trans- 
ferred over  upon  them  some  element  of  its  own, 
which  gave  completion  to  tWir  inchoation.  B 
means  of  this  additional  element  an  object  of  o 
1;  aud  the  mind  was  able  to  aj> 
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bond  it  by  apprehending  the  Lwo  elements 
— the  elements,  namely,  which  had  been  suppli 
the  senses,  and  that  additional  contribution,  what- 
ever it  was,  which  intellect  had  furnished.      B 
process,  which  cannot  be  directly  observed  \\l 

tion,  but  only  recovered  bj  nutans  i 
phical   reflection,   the    nonsensical   things   of   s*n* 
become  the   intelligible  things  of  intellect.     The 
material  universe   assumes  the   finished    character 
which  it  presents  to  the  intelligence  of  all   nuo- 
kind;    it   ceases   to   be  incompleted,  incomprehen- 
sible, and  absurd.     The  senses,  however,  bai 
no  dealings  with  this  universe,  in  so   far  a 
known  or  cogitable,  but  only  in  bo  far  as  it  is 
telligiblo  and  contradictory.     That  is   j. 
to    be   borne  in    mind  as   the  vii\    soul    ol 
old   philosophies.     The  senses  cannot,   a\ 
smallest  degree,   execute  the  office   of    intellect ; 
they  are  occupied  only  with  unmitigated  uonsensc 
Consequently,  they  can  have   no  short 
redeeming  this  contradictory — that  is,  in   i  en 
it  intelligible — or  in   intelligently  cognising  it.  v 
redeemed.     Their  sole  function  is  to  bring  it  before 
the  intellect,  which,  however,  cannot  a . 
unless    it  apprehend  something  else  (to  t'r(^Wl 
cording  to  the  old  systems;  or  itself  according  to 
these  Institutes)  as  well 

13.  The  followiug  illustration  will  explaii 


posit i"  lv  ;    Let  us  suppose  that  the  contTs- 

dictory,  the  snoetio,  is  mora  than  nothing  <o),  but 
ian  anything  (1).  But  this  (the  more  than 
0,  but  less  than  1)  is  what  no  intellect  can  appre- 
hend- That  is  precisely  what  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher! affirm ;  and  they  affirm  it  of  the  whole  sen- 
sible world,  considered  j/er  sc.  Matter,  \>\  and  in 
itself,  is  more  thau  nothing,  yet  less  than  DBO. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  symbol  or  figure  by  which 
it  can  be  expressed.  But  that  is  nonsense  and  a 
contradiction.     Precisely  eo.     Unless  it  were  non- 

B8  old  philosophers  could  not  have  com- 
menced their  operations.  They  bad  to  explain 
how  nonsense  becomes  sense.  They  must  so 
ingly  be  allowed  their  nonsense,  their  contradic- 
tory. If  a  man  has  to  make  clay  into  bricks,  he 
must  at  any  rate  be  furnished  with  clay.  Accord- 
ingly, tnev  hold  that  the  whole  sensible  or  material 
world  is  nonsense  and  &  contradiction.  But  non- 
sense cannot  be  apprehended.  True,  say  they,  it 
cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  factor  or  faculty  of 
intellect ;  but  it  can  be  taken  up  by  that  factor  of 
the  mind  whose  special  function  it  iB  to  lay  hold  of 
nonsense  ;  ami  this  factor  is  the  complement  of  the 
senses.  These  are  specially  fitted  sad  cemmi 
ed  to  lay  hold  of  the  nonsensical  :  they  seize  upon 
that  which  is  more  f.bau  nothing  hut  less  than 
anything;    they  bring  helm  intellect  the   incom- 

le  world   of  matfe  -,  and  having 


rnor. 

llluatruliwi 
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done   bo.    intellect   then    contributes  the 

which  is  required  to  change  nonsense  into  m 

it  adds  to  that  which  is  mure  than  0  but  leas  than 
1,  the  ndditament  which  is  required   to 
it  confers  on  the  more  sensible  world  the 
necessary  to  its  apprehension ;  it  thus  converts  the 
contradictory  into  the  comprehensible,  and  C" 
totes  and  compasses  the  intelligible. 

14.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  old 
TiifloM       sophers  were  right  both  in  their  conception  "1 
Iwfrticht in  true  problem  of  philosophy,  and  in  their  manner 
— in tiiPir      working   it.     'lbe  conversion  of  the  uuintt 

wnyofwtrk-  ° 

blfoiiiF*     'nt0   Lae  intelligible — to  exhibit  how  that  < 
fSSSt^o?*  si<>n  's  effected  was  the  problem  they  took  in 
and  this  is  one  of  the  forms,  and  one  of  tfa 
best,  in  which  the  highest  problem  of  speci 
can   be   presented.     Their  next  step  wa 
and  fix  their  unintelligible,  their  contradictory  ; 
cause  if  there  was  no  unintelligible,  or  if  it  col 
not  be  found,  of  course  there  was  an  ei 
the  problem  and  to  its  solution.     Accordingly 
fixed  matter  per  ae  as  the  contradictory.     Rut 
this  contradictory  is  to  he  converted  he  n< 

contradictory,  it  must  be  brought,  in  some  way 
other,  before  the  mind.     Their  next  step,  thei 
was  to  find  the  means  by  which  this  was  cJ 
The  oenses  were  held  to  be  these  means.      Th 
tion  assigned  to  the  senses  was  that  of   bn 


i  ntiin 


IV:. 


before  the  mind   thai  which  was  absolutely  anin 
ble.     Aim!  thus  in  tracing  back  into  its  his- 
the  distinetio  NO  sense  ■ -Sleet, 

ra  that,  consistently  with  the  chara« : 
tin  probtaB  of  the  earlier  philosophy,  aud  with 
the  method  of  working  it,  the  senses,  although 
had  to  execute  a  most.  Important  function, 
fixed,  of  necessity,  as  faculties  of  absolute  non- 
sense— an  opinion  with  which  the  doctrine advanced 
in  this  tenth  proposition  entirely  coincides.  Sense 
was  thus  fixed  as  essentially  distinct  from  intellect 


.Ulll. 


I').  The  reason  why  the  truth  of  this  dootrij 
DOt     ■  foviooa  is,  because,  alth  mind  Aimiig 

always  renlhf  apprehends  more  than  what  the  senses  w» 
before  it,  still  it  apparently  apprehends  no 
than  what  the  senses  plaee  before  it.     Thifl,  aJ 
least,    is    its    predicament    in    its    urdinary    moods. 
supposes  that  the  plane  before  it, 

ii.it.   what   is  nonsensical,   but   what   is  intelligible, 
wn  contribution,  however,  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence.    If  this  were  abstract  <idue  must  be 
absolutely  incomprehensible,  because  the  addita- 

(i  self)  is  \,  not 

enlj  to  th  of  the  knowledge  of  to 

oJ  thai  affdei  of  intelligence,  but  to  the  c<  i 
i.t  the  knowledge  of  intelligence  aniv  If  the 

ior  animals  have  no  cognisance  of  than 
(and   there  is  good  rcas*  .  have 


none,  although  no  opinion  is  here  offered  on  tbu 

point),  in  that  case,  with  all  their  senses,  they  are 

mere  incarnate  absurdities,  gazing  upon  unredeemed 
contradicts  >i.. 

lib in/wris  tfXtirov  /innji', 

tkCOHt*   OVK    fJKOUCV' 

AKU.,   Prvm.,  «;. 

16.  The  old  philosophers  experienced  more  difiV 
cult ^  In  determining  the  character  of  the  other  rnen- 


JUffi.flllY 


ai  earn 


tal  factor — the  office,  namely,  of  intellect 
*•  to  *  ■ 

1,1  trasted  with  sense — and  in  explaining  the  nature  <t 
the  intellectual  element  which  changes  chaos  into 
cosmos,  the  supplement  which  converts  a  v 
rolling  in  contradictory  nonsense  (the  whole  ma- 
terial universe  per  sn)  into  a  world  radiant  with 
beauty,  order,  and  intelligence.  According  to  Py- 
thagoras, this  conversion  was  effected  by  means  o 
"numbers,"  a  pure  contribution  of  intellect.  Ac- 
cording to  Plato,  it  was  effected  by  means  of  M  ideas." 
According  to  these  Institutes,  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  me  being  always  of  necessity  apprehended 
along  with  whatever  is  apprehended.  This  is  the 
light  of  chaos,  the  harmoniser  of  contradictor 
cord  —  the  orderer  of  unutterable  disorder  —  thr 
source  both  of  unity  and  plurality— the  only  trans- 
muter  of  senselessness  into  sense.  The  three  gjv 
terns  agree  in  this  respect,  that  the  intellectual 
element  is  a  "universal;"  and  that  the  sensible 
element   is  a  "singular"  or  "particular" 


\  "i   K.xrtwijro, 


is   thin  difference  aa  to  what  (he  universal 
.(li  Pythagoras  it  was  "number;  "with  Plato  it 

was  "  idea  ; ,T  with  tliis  s\stnn  it  is  the  Ki 


17.  Having  thus  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
speculators  iu  distinct  and  explicit  terms,  we  have  AaUfKittw 
DOW  to  balance  the  account.  Considerable  deduc-  pi'B«n*»«. 
tions  must  be  made  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  and 
confusion,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
throw  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  accuracy  of  tin- 
exposition  just  given  of  their  views,  in  so  far  as 
intention  and  aim  are  concerned.  The  old  philo- 
sophers did  not  explain  themselves  at  all  clearly. 
Their  problem  was  not  distinctly  enunciated  ;  and 
v.iuit.  vu  still  more  nxisleadiug,  instead  of  calling 
sense  the  faculty  of  nonsense,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably their  meaning,  they  laid  it  down  simply  as  the 
faculty  of  sense;  and  instead  of  colling  sensible  things 
nonsensical  things,  they  were  usually  satisfied  with 
calling  them  sensible  things,  ar  at  lead  th«y  were 
not  at  pains  to  announce  with  unmistakable  pre- 
cision that  sensible  thirst  (ra  maBtjrik)  are  strictly 
identical  with  senseless  Victory  things  (ra 

Arafra.) 


18.  Out  of  these  oree  following 

leading  misconcept  ra — mistakes  which,  tw  mw- 

now  pervading  the  whole  body  of  speculative  scionct . 
rendered  tbfl  *uidy  of  rnetaphvisic  a  discipline 
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of  distraction,  instead  of  what  it  ought  to  Im,  &o 

i  1  clear  and  systematic  thinking.     First, 

'lit.   |  ag  been  obscurely  expressed,  suc- 

g  philosophers  have  taken  it  up,  as  if  die 
ion  for  consideration  whs.  How  does  the  in- 
telligible become  intelligible  ?  not,  How  does  the 
unintelligible  become  intelligible?  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  misconception  are  the  other  two. 
Seoondbf,  Sense,  not  having  been  axed  with  suffi- 
cient precision  as  the  faculty  of  nonsense,  c 

jarded  as  a  kind  of  intellect  Of  course,  if  it 
is  not  altogether  a  senseless  or  nonsensical  capacity, 
it  must  be  to  some  extent  an  intellectual  power. 
The  ambiguity  in  the  old  speculations  d  sens* 

to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  cognitive  endov 
at  any  rate,  as  possessing,  to  some  extent ,  a  capnchy 
of  cognition,     And,  accordingly,  as  such   it  is  now 
actually  fixed  by  the  whole  psychology  at  present  in 
v.  L'ir      No  pains,  at  least,  are  taken  by  an? 
ing  system   to  »uard  against  this  nuscono 
Tkvrdty,  Sensible  things  not  having  been  laid  down 
by  the  old   philosophers,  with  sufficient  di 
as  absolutely  nonsensical  and  coi 

in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  looked  upon  a«  a 
tcind  of  iiit>  lligible  things;  For,  of  course,  wha 
i«  not  thoroughly  nonsensical  must  be,  in  son  i 
and  to  some  extent,  comprehensible. 

19.  These  three  misconceptions,  am  .arfol 
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ote  oa  the  growth  of  philosoj  !  benotie- 


I  Miit  more  particularly.     First,  The  true  and 
■    problem  iraa,   Bon  does  tbe  nnintelligimY 
the   nonsensical,    or,    in    the    language   of  the  old 
"the sensible,"  become  the  intelligible  i     In 
I'ther  words,  how  is  knowing  effected?  —  wh. 
knowable  and  known?     That,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand /ears  ago,  was  the  leading  question  of  philo- 
sophy (in  so  far  as  philosophy  was  ejriatemoloj 
B&d  Dot  ontological),  as  it  still  is  of  these  InfttStQte*. 
But  owing  to  some  indistinctness  in  the  original 
•  iiujiciatiou,   this  problem  has  been  converted  into 
the  wry  futile  inquiry.  How  does  the  intelligible 
become  the  intelligible^  bo*  does  that  which   is 
l;ii  i wable  anil  known,  become  that  which  ir  kiniw- 
: .hli  and  known  ?  how  does  something  become  what 
it  already  \$l    This  is  the  problem  of  > 
as  now  entertained  by  the  cultivators  of  psychology, 
in  BO  far  as  psychology  ventures  into  the   region  of 
the  higher  metaphysics.    The  material  universe  is 
assumed   to  be   that  which   is  already   intelligible, 
and  non-contradictory  in  itself  ;  and  no  MM 

utcd  with  a  prccipient  mind  than  a  cognisance 
of  it  takes  place.     That  statement  is  held  bom 
to  be  sound  philosophy — to  be  informal  it  in  which  ;i 
man  in  not  only  sntitfo 
i  for  oomtounii 


20.   fhe  «  -oncep 


with 
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the  first.      The    two   hang  inseparably    together. 
The  psychologists,  those  arch-corrupters   of  philo- 
sophy, have  confounded  the  old  distinction 
sense  and  intellect,  by  supposing  that  sense  n 
some  extent  invested  with  the  functions  of  into 
Whether  they  conceived  that  the  materia]  oni 
per  ae  was  to  some  extent  intelligible,  because  th< 
senses  were  a  sort  of  intellect  capable  of  oognifiing 
it,  or,  conversely,  that  the  senses  wi  sort  of 

intellect   capable    of   this   cognisance,   because   tin- 
material  universe  per  se  was  to  some  extent 
ligible,  is  a  point  not  worth  inquiring  into.     Oar- 
tain  it  is  that  these  two  positions  go  togci>> 
the  ordinary  hooks  upon  psychology.     Blatter,  ©r 
its  qualities  at  least,  are  held  to  be  cognisable  per 
ae,  and  the  senses  are  held  to  be,  in  their  own  way, 
a  sort  of  cognitive  power — a  kind  of  intellect      But 
if  the  senses  are  a  sort  of  intellect,  what  - 
tellect  is  intellect  ?    If  the  senses  execute  the  office 
of  the  intellect,  what  function  has  the  in  tell- 
perform  ?     If  the  senses  are  promoted  into 
of  the  intellect,  the  intellect  must  go  elsewhere — it 
inusi  "  move  on."     If  the  senses  are  it,  and  execut* 
its  work,  it  must  be  something  else,  and  must  exe- 
cute some  other  work.     What  that  something 
is,  and  what  that  other  work  is,  no  mortal  pan 
logist  has  ever  told,  or  ever  can  tell.     Th- 
an everlasting  darkness  rests  upon   all  his 
The  attempt,  indeed,  to  face  systems  which, 
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faculties,  thus  hopelessly  confuse  them,  is  to  encoun-    

ter  a  prospect  too  alarming  for  the  eye  of  reason  to 
contemplate. 


21.  Worse  remains  to  be  told.      Thirdly,  if  the 
i    of  sense,   the  sensiblea  of  the   older  schools  i:wimanto 

■■mm. 

(.iio&/r/»,  DQDnbiliA)  are  construed  by  psychology  as  a  <*nMi«ton. 
sort  of  intelligibles,  pray  what  are  the  intelligibles 
of  tln-se  older  systems?  iW".  intclligibilia).     If  the 

ilea  are  advanced  into  the  place  of  the  intelli- 
riblea,  the  intelligibles  must  be  translated  into 
something  else.  What  is  that  something  else? 
Nobody  knows,  aad  nobody  can  know  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  else  for  them  to  be.  Yet  the  whole  philo- 
sophical world  has  been  hunting,  day  and  nights 
after  these  elusory  phautoms  through  eighty  gene- 
of  iii'-n  We  have  had  expositors  of  Plato, 
commentator  after  commentator,  talking  of  tlnit 
great  masters  super-sensible  world  as  something 
very  sublime — something   very  different   from   the 

tie  world  in  which  the  lot  of  us  poor  ordinary 
mortals   is  cast — insinuating,   moreover,   that 
had  got  a  glimpse  of  this  grand   supra-mundane 

i  y.     Rank  impostors.     Not  one  of  them  ever 

tw  so  much  aa  the  fringes  of  its  borders  ;  for  there 

Is  no  such  world  for  them  to  see  ;  and  Plato  never 

fa  uMompreheiudble  sphera 

terra  p  is  a  mere  dream — a  fable,  a 


blunder  of  their  own   invention. 

<///'/.     WOTld    (S    OUT  6CIU-'t'l<  hall 

liv-;iin.l-liy  in  the  Ontology  that  this  annoum 
may  require  a  very  slight  modification,  but  on*  to 
slight  that  meanwhile  it  may  be  proclaimed, 
broadest  terms,  that  Plato's  intelligible  or 
sensible  is  our  sensible  world— just    the    mi 
universe  which  we  see  and  hear  aud   handle 
and  nothing  but  this,  is  Plato's  ideal   ai 
gible  home.     But  then, — his  sensible  world 
be  moved  a  peg  downwards.     It  must   be 
down  into  the  regions  of  nonsense.      It  mu 
called,  as  we  have  properly  called  it,  and 
taiuly  meant  to  call,  and  sometimes  did  call 
nonsensical  world,  the  world  of  pure  infntuai 
downright    contradiction,  of  unalloyed    absui 
and   this   the   whole    material    universe 
divorced  from  the  element  which  makes  it  a  know- 
able   and   cogitable   thing.      Take   away   fron 
understood   the  element   which    renders    it    under- 
standible,    and    nonsense    must     remain     l«. 
Take  away  from  the  intelligible  world  —  tL. 
from  the  system  of  things  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded— the  essential  element  which  enabli 
and  all  intelligence,  to  know  and  apprehend  itr  anil 
it  must  lapse  into  utter  and  unutterable  abei: 

omee — not  nothing — remember  thai 
thing,  for  just  as  much 

flu  presence  of  the  element  which  we  have  supposed 
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to  be  withdrawn ;  but  it  becomes  more  than  nothing, 
yet  leea  than  anything  ;  *  what  the  logicians  term 
"  an  excluded  middle."  The  materi  >l  world  is  not 
annihilated  when  the  intelligible  element  is  with- 
drawn— as  some  nail  Bad  short-sighted  idealists 
seem  inclined  to  suppose.  Very  far  from  thai  ; 
but  it  is  worse,  or  rather  better,  than  annihilated  : 
it  is  reduced  to  tho  predicament  of  a  contradiction, 
and  banished  to  the  purgatory  of  nonsense. 


.v 


22.    Understand   by    PUto'fl    tenable    world    (tA 

(iiffffcjTn!',  r<\  uXnyitv,  to  mttrf-riu;  Tit  yiyvafxtvav)   the  absolute!  . 

'  iprehensible  and  contradictory,  and  under- 1.- . 
stand  by  his  intelligible  or  real  world  (W.  &t*i  U) 
the  sensible  world  as  we  now  actually  behold  it.  end 
his  whole  philosophy  becomes  lominotifl  ami  plain 
(This  statement  may  require,  as  bu  been  Mid  i 
slight  qualification  hereafter).  But  understand  by 
hie  sensible  world  what  ive  mean  by  tho  sensible 
world,  and  the  case  becomes  altogether  hopeless, 
iwifu.M.]  beyond  all  extrication.  Because,  what 
then  b  Ins  intelligible  world?  A  thing  not  to  be 
explained,    eithei  by  hi  -  I    by  any  man  of 

woman  born.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his 

v  what  U  iir  Mm  y>-/K'y 

wirtfai  iiu.,i)«  to  Iwo-iiio 

:    is 

dooal  chwv  i 
0\m.  H.  .( 
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sensible  world  is  the  world  with  the  element  of  all 
intelligibility  taken  out ;  but  that  must  be  appro- 
priately termed  the  nonsensical  or  unintelligible 
world  ;  and  just  as  little  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  his  intelligible  world  is  the  world  with  the 
element  of  all  intelligibility  put  in  ;  but  this  is 
what  we,  nowadays,  usually  call  the  sensible  world. 
So  that,  to  preserve  the  relation  between  th< 
terms,  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  understood  them 
— indeed,  to  understand  the  relation  in  the  only 
acceptation  in  which  it  can  be  understood — we  i 
l>ear  in  mind  that  the  contrast  which,  in  his  phrase- 
ology, was  indicated  by  the  words  sensible  au^ 
teUigible,  most  be  signalised,  in  modern  speech,  by 
the  terms  iitm&eiis'icaL  and  sensible,  for  the  latter 
word  is  used  nowadays  very  generally,  instead  of 
the  word  "  intelligible."  TheBe  remarks  supply  a 
key,  and  the  only  key,  to  the  entire  philosophy  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  key,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  mislaid  until  now.  If  this  is  denied,  the  de- 
nier must  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  place  in 
any  book,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which  one  intelli- 
gible word  is  uttered  about  Plato's  intelligible 
world.  When  that  is  done,  this  presumptive  claim 
shall  be  relinquished,  and  the  key  given  up  to  its 
proper  owner. 


23.  We  have  now  got  to  the  root  of  the  sensual- 
ist maxim  which  constitutes  Counter-proposition  X. 


It  is  founded  en  Lha  obliteration  of  the  distinction     raot 
ffbiah,  at.  U  enily  period,  was  drawn,  although  not 


■ 


ole&rly,  batmen  nenae  and  intellect.     If  this  cuunur-pr*. 
tlistiuutioji   be   QOt  kept  Up  IB   all    its  stringency- 
that  is  to  say,  unless  it  be  held  that  the  functions  ^J^ 
of  the  two  are  altogether  disparate,  and  that  the  u^^ 
senses  are  totally  incompetent  to  execute  the  office 
of  intelligence — the  distinction  had  much  better  In- 
abandoned.     This  is  what  the  extreme  sensualist* 
maintain.    The  doctrine  had  been  continually  gaiu- 
ing  ground,  cither  / -  .     .  -«r  by  design,  that 

the  senses  were  to  some  extent  intellectual,  were 
capable  of  cognition,  or  were  competent  to  place  in- 
telligible data  before  the  mind.     But  if  sense  em 
I  intellect,  what  is  the  use  of  intellect — why 
Btelleot  at  allV     If  sense  can  intelligently  ap- 
od anything,  why  can  it  not  intelligent^  ap- 
prehend everything?     Let  man  diligently  cultivate 
his  senses,  ami  his  advances  in  kaoidedgfl  thai]  be 
immense.      And  why  not?     All  that  is  wanted  u  a 
•  'ucement.     This  is  found  in  the  bdmifldos 
that  the  senses  possess  an  inherent  tincture,  a  nas- 
Bfini  capacity,  of  intelligence.     Their  data  are  not 
in  themselves  DO&iennoaL     Once  admit  this,  and 
the  plan  of  intalleet  is  at  an  end.     Why  multiply 
tUculiirs  m\  il  \  y    These  i  rions 

led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  the  counter-pro- 
position in  all  its  latitude.  AH  cognition  was  held 
to  be  mere  sensation,  and  all  intellect  was  sense. 
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PW     The  logic 


;he  extreme  sensualists  is  1 
on  the  ground  which  they  assume,  to  wit,  the  con- 
i,  that  the  senses  are  not  altogether  faeulin- 
of  nonsense     How  is  their  argument  to  he  met  ? 


2  k   Not,  certainly,  by  the  psychological  assertion, 
The  Lockun  that  the  senses  are  not  so  intelligent  as  the  intel- 
lect,  that  the  intellect  is  more  intelligent  than  the 
*J.  senses.     This  sorry  plea,  which  reduces  tin-  distinc- 
tion between  sense  and  intellect  to  a  mere  differ- 
M^ikiiBin.    enco  of  degree,  and  relinqtiishes  it  as  an  abs 

difference  of  nature,  has  done  no  good,  but  much 
harm,  by  adding  confusion  to  what  before  was  only 
error.      It  is  indeed   the   very  plea   on   which    the 
whole  strength  of  sensualism  is  founded — only  aeo- 
sualism  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  by 
carrying  the  doctrine  forth  to  its  legitimate  issuo — 
in  other  words,  by  obliterating  the  distinction  com- 
pletely— it  eliminates  the  confusion,  retaining  only 
the  error.     It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  against 
futile  a  doctrine,  although  the  whole  psycholo^ 
fraternity  have  embraced  it.     Considered  as  a  bul- 
wark against  even  the  most  extreme  sensualism. 
impotence  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  pointed 
(tut     A  lower  order  of  intellect,  which  ;md 

a  higher  order  of  sense,  which  is  intellect,- 
assuredly  in  that  perplexed  way  is  our   mon! 
economy  administered.     Nature,  undo; 
works  by  finer  means  than  the  clumsy  ex] 


THBOVY  Of  JlSOHUNl 
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\*  li i oii  psychology  givee  bcr  credit  for.  If  we  mu*t 
have  error,  let  us  bam  it  u  net  implicated  with  con- 

ii.  If  we  mast  have  eetumaJiam,  let  iu  have  it 
clear  and  undiluted.  Vain  are  all  the  eomprontUM 
of  psychology— worse   than   ra  »ey   make 

error  doubly  obnoxious  by  rendering  it  pUtuible. 
In  vain  did  F»cke,  whose  hand  it  chiefly  was,  in 
modern  times,  that  let  loose  the  flood  of  aaaraaliicn 
— iu  vain  did  be  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  the 
degrade- 1  intellect.     A  protest  ia  impotent  aga> 

pie,  and  bis   own  principle  condemned  him, 
lie   had   acknowledged   sense   as    an    iutellectuaJ 
power;  and   heooe>  with  all   his  saving  clam* 
was  swept  away  before  the  roaring  fa 

vain  did   K:\nt  endeavour  to  stem   tbfl  flood,      Bft, 

iad  admitted  that  the  eena«  *.  ii  KhwJ  'lid  not 

.    perfect   cognitions,    furnished,   at 
some   sort   of    intelligible    data    to    (In-    mind  .    BO 
down  lie  went,  '.vit 

of  sensualism. 


■  \y  seem  unfair  to  class  Kant  among  the 
hi   he  waa  so  unflinching  an  op 

tin-    rl;is*itk\'itinii    i«    ri.irrot.  y_'«__«MgCl 
;  (   tn 

•  uouncee,  and  tm- 

'Hit    i 


INSTITUTES  OF  METAHI  I 


PROP. 


vital.      But  in    Kant's  case  the  inconsistency   is 
vital  :  it  touches  an  essential  part ;,  it  saps  the  foun- 
dation of  his  system.     Kant's  error,  when  traced  to 
its  source,  is  to  he  found  in  his  refusal  to  assume,  as 
his  foundation,  some  necessary  truth  of  reason — 
some  law  binding  on  intelligence,  simply  oonsi- ; 
as  such.     In  consequence  of  this  deliberate  neglect, 
he  was  unable  to  fix  "things  in  themselves"  (d 
Ml  sick)  as  contradictory.    Hence,  if  things  in  I  hem 
selves  (matter  jwr  se)  are  not  contradictory,  the  M  n- 
sihle  impressions — the  intuitions,  as  he  calls  them — 
to  which  these  things  give  rise,  need  not  be  contra- 
dictory either.     But  if  they  are  not  conn 
they  must,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  be,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  intelligible,      At  any  rati',  when 
plemented  by  the  intuition  of  space,  which   Kant 
calls  the  form  of  the  sensory,  and  which  he  regards 
as  a  pure  mental  contribution,  they  must  present 
some  apprehensible  appearance.     This,  accordingly, 
is  Kant's  doctrine.     The  sensible  intuitions,  th 
at  first  scattered,  disjointed,  and  undigested,  an 
altogether  nonsensical.     They  are  in  some  degree 
intelligible.     They  are  merely  reduced  to  a  higher 
degree  of  order  and  luminosity  when  united  to  tbfl 
form  of  the  sensory  (space),  and  subjugated  to  the 
categories  of  the  understanding.     If  this  be  a  mis- 
conception of  Kant's  doctrine,  it  is  one  which  he 
has  been  at  no  pains  to  guard  against.      At  all 
events,  whatever  Kant  may  have  intended  to  say 
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(and  the  evidence  that  he  did  intend  to  say  it  is 
insufficient),  be  has  certainly  not  said  that  the 
'tuitions,  the  space  in  which  tln-v  an  con- 
tained, together  with  all  the  mental  categories  that 
may  be  applied  to  them,  are,  one  and  all  of  them, 
absolutely  contradictory  and  absurd,  unless  the  r»a 
is  known  along  with  them.     But  unless  Kant  main- 
tained that  position,  he  effected  no  subversion  of 
sensualism.     Unless  he  held  that  sense,  considered 
simply  as  such,  is  a  faculty  of  nonsense,  ami  that 
the  sensible  data,  considered  simply  as  such,  are 
adictory,  he  did  nothing  to  uphold  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  scdsc  and  intellect     This, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held,      1 1 

unction,  not  as  a  different/)'  of  nuiuir. 

but  as  a  mere  difference  of  degree.  But  this  LI  fcO 
obliterate  the  distinction-  A  small  mau  is  us  much 
a  man  as  a  big  man  ;  and  a  small  or  inferior  cogni- 
tive power  (sense,  according  to  Kant)  is  as  much  a 
cognitive  power  as  a  great  or  superior  cognitive 
power  (intellcr  rding    to    Kant).     The  only 

true*'  :   ii  between  intellect  and  non  i 

lect.      Intellect  it  int.  and  iu  objecta  are 

•a  ob- 
jects are  >  d.  Ail  kj  nUdlectual 
knowledge — mere  9€toi"> 

.1  ;U»u.|. 


PfiOP. 

X. 


sualisrn  can  be  effectually  D?(  rt  a  iwn  I  lie  other 
dL-ti  action  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference— 
one  which  cannot  be  understood,  and  which  leaves 
M  -nsualism  standing  as  before. 


n»«tM* 


26.  These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  i 
tie  correctness  of  the  statement  made  in  Ol 


msnt  iii  pir.       . 

«j"d  tjw     tion  4,  that  every  attempt  to  qualify  or  restrict  the 

borne  oil  I 

tilt  fiir»qolii|f 


"*bJ  counter-proposition  short  of  its  subversion  by  Pro- 
position X.,  has  only  had  the  effect  of  adding  oon- 
faston  to  error,  (for  what  has  been  proved  in  regard 
to  Kant,  may  very  well  be  assumed  in  regard  to 
other  psychologists),  and  that  the  scholastic  u.. 
if  nooepted  at  all,  ought  to  be  accepted  in  all  its  lati- 
tude.    They  also  bear  out  the  charge  advanced   in 
Observation  7,  that  the  anti-sensual  psychoid 
Kant  and  others  has  left  the  contradiction  involved 
in  sensualism  uncorrected.     This  contradiction  con- 
sists not  merely  in   the  assertion  that  the  data  of 
sense  we  alone  intelligible  to  the  mind,  but  u 
opinion  that  any  of  these  data  are  at  >ttl  intelligible 
to   the   mind  before  the  mind  has  supj> 
them  with  itself,  and  appreheuded,  not  them,  but 
the    synthesis  of  them    and    itself.     This   op 
is  nowhere  distinctly  overthrown  by  the  philosophy 
of  Kant ;  and  therefore  our  conclusion  is,  tfu  I 
stead  of  his  system  having   destroyed   sensu.- 
the  sensualism    latent  in   his   system    has  ra 
destroyed  it. 


fiH>r. 


It  must  be  confessed,  i  '.hat  Kaiit  is 

nearly  right.      All   thai  be   wanted 

wm  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principle,  which  bfl  s*erasat  «L»ZZ« 

times  to  have  got  namely,  that  the  senses TVy^*? 

supplied  no  cognition*,  but  mere  eleni* 

This  principle  necessarily  ■  MQsihk 

♦dements  of  cognition  as  com.  — as  data   mt 

to  be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence  when 
placed  out  of  relation  to  the  me,  the  other  coraple- 
mcntal  element  of  all  cognition.     Here,  however, 
Kant  would  have  been  hampered  by  the  fetr 
..  ;  for.  indulging  in  in  iniv.  I 
i,  lie  denies  the  strict  universality  end  ne- 
cessity of  any  intellectual  law,  (that  is,  its  ne< ■«■ 
and   universality  in    relation   to  ini- 

d  simply  as  intelligence), 
scarcely  have  profited  1 

if  he  bad  adhrrnl  u-  it  with  hi 
NSteocy,  which  he  certainly  doe*  n-  .1      1 1  ■ 
as  often,   perhaps  ofUfner,  over 
statement,  that  the  scnsibl* 
elements,  but  are  a 

tit  thai.  '■  '  Ution  of  i In    \'\  • 

analysis,  in  which  elenv 
aad  which,  as  we  h*v«  aees,  («m   J' 
played  such  bar oc  is  philosophy  fwetaU  > 
tied  iu  direful  ioiaenoe  eves  bt 
mammm  of  Kant,  *n4  ecbsUtt  cU  faaai  . 
all  bis  eJaboimt*  peparaUooe 
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IXSTITUTER  OF 


fhop. 


2&   U  may  appear  to  some   that  psychology 
adopting  the  counter-proposition  With  lite  qtuuificfr- 

fompniiniM  tion  that  seuse  is,  to  some  extent,  or  withi 
s*j«|w<i     limits,   a  cognitive   faculty,    baa  wisely 

middle  course  between  two  extremes,  by  whii 
Scyllo  of  an  excessive  sensualism  is  avoided  i 
one  hand,  and  the  (Jharybdia  of  an  extravagant  iu- 
tellectualism  on  the  other.     The  truth,  hi 
that  the  compromise  here  attempted  is  one 
leads  inevitably  to  an  extreme,  and  rune  pi 
logy,  as  might  be  shown  from  the  history  of  this 
pretended  science,  into  one  or  other  of  the  very 
excesses  which  she  is  anxious  to  avoid.     Uodj 
tlon — compromise  is  the  essence  of  all  thai 
it  is  merely  another  name  for  order  j  it  is  the  means 
by  which  Providence  itself  works.     But  the  com- 
promise, if  it  is  to  be  true  and  effectual,  and  I 

itive  against  extremes,  must  be  one  of  nature1 
forming,  and  not  of  man's  manufacturing,  It  nn 
be  brought  about  by  natural  laws,  and  cot  by 
ficial  conjectures.  All  our  knowledge  is  itself  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  sense  and  iuu 
— two  endowments,  each  of  which  is  impor* 
out  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  seni 
alone,  or  that  intellect  alone,  is  capable  of  affording 
cognition,  or  that  either  by  itself  can  place  anything 
but  contradiction  before  the  mind,  is  to  supercede 
the  natural  compromise,  and  to  set  up  a  new 
which  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy.  This 
not  moderation  ;  this  is  not  steering  a  sai< 


nwdia.     This  kind  of  compromise  is  not 

ise  wli.li  nature  has  set  on  foot     This 
pering  with  the  troth   is  the   initiatory  step  which, 
is  Mire  to  land  us  in  the  perdition  i  I 
an  extreme.     Because,  if  sense,  UBCompftoloaed  by 
intellect,  can  furnish  any  knowledge,  why  can  it 
not  furnish  all   knowledge,   to   the   mindV 
smashing  question  supersedes  intellect,  and  an  ex- 
travagant sensualism   is  enthroned.     Again,   if   in 
tellect,  unaided  by  the  senses  (that  is 
modes  of  apprehension,  either  the  same  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from,  ours),  can  supply  any  knowledge  t 
mind,  why  need  it  look  to  the  senses  for  any  of  the 
DDfttfirialfl  of  cognition?     An  excessive  intellectual- 
ism — a  wild  idealism  —  is  t lie  result ;  and  a  BU 
tive  phantasmagoria  of  shadows  usurps  tli 
a  real  and  richly-diversified  creation.     In  point  of 
fact,  philosophy  has,  ere  now,   been   tunned   into 
these  two  extremes — a  consequence  entirely 
bntable  to  the  circumstance  that,  losing  Bight  of  the 
natural  compromise  between  sense  and  intellect,  she 
has  supposed   that  this  compromise  was  orlected 
wtihito  each  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  of 
them  was  capable,  in  its  own  way,  of  cognition. 
The  only  safe  opinion  to  hold  is,  that  the  two  con- 

te  oris  capacity  of  cqg 
knowledge  to 

tion.— [For  further  information,  a* 
and,  in  particular 
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INIAI'ION    AND    RSPBKSESTA1I"N\ 


'Hi  at  alone  can  be  represented  in  though  I 
which  can  bo  presented  in  knowk 
other  voids,  il  is  impossible  to  tliiuk  what 
it  is  impossible  to  know;  or,  more  explo- 
it is  impossible  to  think  that  of  which 
knowledge  has  supplied,  and  can  supply,  no 
sort  of  type. 

demonstration. 

Representation  is  the  iteration  in  thought,  of 
what  was  formerly  presented  in  knowled^.-.  D  I 
therefore  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  what  never 
was,  and  never  can  be,  known,  can  be  iterated  or 
represented  in  thought.  Repetition  necessarily  im- 
plies  a  foregone  lesson.  Therefore  that  alone  can 
be  represented  in  thought  which  can  be  pres 
in  knowledge  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
think  what  it  is  impossible  to  know  ; — it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  that  of  which  knowledge  has  supplied. 
and  can  supply,  no  sort  of  type. 


THEOBY    OF   KNOWING, 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 


XI. 


1.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  laid  down 
between  knowing  and  thinking — between  cognition 
aud  conception.  This  distinction  is  necessary  in  ,*w 
order  to  unearth  the  verdicts  of  common  opinion 
and  of  psychological  science  from  the  burrows  into 
which  they  may  run,  when  dislodged  from  their 
usual  positions  by  the  cannonade  of  the  preceding 
propositions.  When  the  articles  specified  in  these 
jutijuDiitions,  and  particularly  in  IV.,  V.,  and  IX., 
are  proved  to  he  altogethei  .  common 

opinion  and  psychological  science  may  perhaps  con- 
cede this,  and  yet  may  entertain  the  supposition 
they  arc  not  absolutely  unthinkable.  Henco, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  thought  is  com- 
petent to  represent  what  cognition  is  incompetent 
to  present,  and  that  the  absolute  unknowable*?  have 
thus  another  chance  of  being,  in  some  way  or  0 
the  objecte  of  the  mind,  it  has  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  this  and  the  following  proposi- 
tion fur  the  purpose  of  destroy Lag  that,  opinion,  and 
of  pursuing  the  unknowables,  not  into  their  ultimate 
place  of  refuge  (for,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  agnoio- 
logy,  they  have  still  another  hiding-quarter  into 
which  they  imnst  be  followed  and  slaughtered  by 
the  eword  of  necessary  trut  i  tbrfr  pen* 

ultimate  citadel  "f  sfasltar.     Thi*  disdecti 
tion    will    unl  I    in    tbo  next    j 
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Meanwhile  all  that  is  necessary  to  bear  in   i 
is  the  distinction  between  knowing  and  thinking, 
cognition  and  conception,  presentation  and  i 
sen  tat  ion,    which    is    laid   down    in    the    fulh  > 
paragraph. 


-.  The  terra  knowledge  might  be  used,  and  some- 
;  n    times  is  used,  in  this  work,  in  a  general  way,  to  sig- 


K.lm.-i 


kuowiog  aix)  nify  both  any  given  presentation  or  cognition  at  the 
time  when  it  is  actually  experienced,  and  the  subse- 
quent thought  or  representation  or  remembrance  of 
such  experienced  presentation.  But  at  present  the 
distinction  to  bo  signalised  is  this  :  The  word  ki, 
ledge  or  knowing  is  employed  to  express  our 
ginal  experiences  —  the  perceptions,  for  example, 
which  we  have  of  things  when  they  are  actually 
before  us  ;  and  the  word  thought,  or  thinking,  is 
employed  to  express  our  subsequent  experience — 
that  is,  our  representation  or  cogitation  of  that  pre- 
vious knowledge.  To  know,  then,  is  to  experience 
a  perception  or  presentation  of  any  kind  in  the  first 
instance,  nr  at  first  hand  ;  to  think  is  to  revive  such 
perception  at  a  subsequent  period,  or  to  ha\ 
second  hand, 


3.  This  proposition,  and  not  the  scholastic  bro- 
card  which   forms  the  tenth  counter-propositio 
the  foundation  of  a  tme  philosophy  of  experiew 
The  scholastic  dogma  is  false  and  contradictory. 


affirms  that  the  mind  can  think  of  nothing  but     *nor. 

mere  objects  of  sense;  but  the  truth  U,  thai  the    

mind  cannot  think  at  all  of  mere  objects  of  sens. 

dm  lit «  i»l  » 

J[  i-,  however,  an  undoubted  truth  that  the  mind  *"•  r'"1, 
CBS  think  only  of  what  it  can  know  or  experience.  «*"*»•• 
For  suppose  it  could  think  of  something,  at  first 
hand,  winch  it  had  never  known  ;  in  that  case  the 
lliing  would  bo  merely  a  known,  instead  of  being  a 
thought,  thing;  and  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
Would  be  in  no  degree  compromised.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  intelligence  to  take  at  second  hand 
what  it  never  had  at  first  hand,  because,  whenever 
lli id  happened,  the  thing  so  taken  would  be  no 
longer  taken  at  second,  but  at  first,  hand;  instead 
ni  being  thought,  it  would  be  known,  and  the  law 
expressed  in  this  proposition  would  be  vindicated 
all  the  same.  This  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  makes  experience  the  source  and 
mothei  of  all  that  the  mind  of  man  can  cone m 


-V.  The    Uffl    which  declares  that  representation 
must  copy  the  data  of  presentation — that  thought  ityiM* 
valk  only  in  the  footsteps  of  an  u 

i  certain  respects,  not  to  be  inter- 
:>]  loo  Bttictijr.      thought  can  liter  the  arrange- 
■it  of  the  data  •(  experienoe>,     It  can  mould  tl 

ii  :.  ns. 

ifl  is  called  the  play  of  the  Ltni 
pleasure  can  fabricate  rcpreRcrr 
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rnor. 


experience  has  furnished  no  exact  type  or  pa 
Moreover,  when   knowledge  lias  supplied   the 
with   a  single  type  or  model  of  any  kind,  it  can 
conceive  other  cases  of  that  type  or  model,  though 
these  should  never  fall  under  its  direct  knowledge 
or  observation.     It  can  conceive  the  type  of 
one  example  has  been    submitted    to  it,  repeated 
od    uijhiiium,  and  with   certain    variations.      Am 
further,  supposing  intelligences  different  from  oui 
to  exist,  we  can  conceive  them  both  to  know  and 
to  think  much  which  is  inconceivable  to  us. 
still  in  all  its  dealings  with  knowledge — in  all   its 
cuttings  and  carvings  upon  the  data  of  exj>< 
—  our  thought,  and  all  thought,  is  subject  to  tin 
two  following  restrictions,  which  cannot  be,  in  tin 
slightest  degree,  transgressed. 


5.  The  first  restriction  to  which  all    thought 
fiuif ie- representation  is  subject  is  this:    Thought  camu 

transcend  knowledge  eo  as  to  invent  any 
and  absolute  novelty.  It  cannot  add  to  the 
of  experience  anything  of  which  knowledge  or 
perience  cannot  possibly  furnish  any  sort  of  tj 
either  direct  or  remote.  Thought  cannot 
any  element  beyond  what  might  possibly  be  given 
in  knowledge  or  experience.  The  second  restriction 
is  this :  Thought  cannot  so  transgress  knowledge 
as  entirely  to  leave  out,  or  abolish,  any  element 
v\hicb   is  essential  to   the  constitution    of  original 
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coalition,  of  antecedent  experience.  The  two  re- 
strictions may  bo  6tated  thus:  Thought  cannot 
transcend  knowledge — representation  cannot  go  be- 
yond presentation,  in  the  way  of  addtug  to  the  mn- 
of  knowledge  any  element  absolutely  new; 
nor  can  thought  transgress  experi.  mce  in  the  way 
of  subtracting  from  the  materials  of  knowledge  any 
element  essential  to  the  very  formation  of  cognition. 
The  one  restriction  may  be  termed,  shortly,  rcstric- 
(iuu  liy  the  way  of  addition  .  and  ;-tie  other,  restric- 
tion by  the  way  of  subtnut  ><>,,.  Hy  these  two 
restrictions  all  thinking  is  incapacitated  from  carry- 

■•yond  certain  limits  its  operations  on  the  data 

perienofc 


pnor. 


6.  All  philosophers  have  seen  that  thought  could 
ranscend  experience  by  the  way  of  addition  : 
no  philosopher  (except  Berkeley,  who  had  a  glimpse 
"I  the  truth)  has  seen,  or  at  least  has  stated,  that 
thought  is  equally  incompetent  to  transgress  ex- 
perience by  the  way  of  subtraction.  And  the  con- 
sequence of  their  oversight  shows  itself  in  the  fol- 
lowing counter-proposition,  which,  although  never 
literally  propounded,  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithful 
expression  of  the  common  and  psychological  opinion 
Da  the  subject  of  presentation  and  represent 
Eleventh  I  n  :  u  Less  can  be  repre- 

i  in  thou  can  be  presented  in  know- 

ledge :  it  us  possible  to  I  leae  than  it  is  poa- 


I  ' ii    Utl.j 

l*j  pMlo- 
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i'« '"'.     sible  to  know  ;  in  other  words,  in  conception 
element  essential  to  cognition  may  be  left  t 


||i,.".:t 


7.  But  what  would  happen  if  we  could  think  or  ro- 
HuomUdUj  present  less  than  we  could  know,  or  have  presented 
to  us?     This  would  happen,  that  we  should  1> 
to  represent  what  could  not  be  known  or  presented 
to  us,  because  less  than  what  can  be  kn«> 
possibly  be  known  ;  and,  therefore,  if  less  than  wl 
can  be  known  could  be  thought  of  or  repreaenl 
something  could  be  thought  of  or  represented  i 
could  not  he  known.     But  it  has  been  proved  by  tliU 
proposition,  and  it  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason,  that 
neither  we  nor  any  intelligence  can  think  or  represent 
what  we  cannot  know  or  have  experience  of;  and, 
consequently,  we  cannot  think  of  less  thau  we  can 
know :  in  other  words,  this  counter-prop.^ 
progeny  of  psychology  and  inadvertent,  thinkio 
false  and  contradictory,     Vie  are  indebted  for 
the  psychological  doctrine  of  "abstraction"  which  has 
been  already  animadverted  on  (Prop.  VI.,  Obs 


8.  This  proposition  fixes  the  unit  or  mini* 
,;  of  thought  as  commensurate,  in  its  essential  CO 
i"    tuents,   with   the    unit   or    mtm/iium    oi    ■ 

It  fixes  object  (some  thing  or  thought)  plus  subject 
as  the  unit  of  subsequent  cogitation,  just  as  Propo- 
If.  and  III.  fixed  ibis  as  the  unit  of  ante- 
cedent or   original  cognition.     It  was  necessary  to 
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remove  all  dubiety  upon  this  point,  in  order  to 

obviate  any  misuuderstanding  as  to  what  this  sys-    

Win  realty  accomplishes,  as  well  as  to  correct  one  of 
the  vaguest  inadvertencies  of  ordinary  opinion,  and 
to  strip  away  from  psychology  one  of  the  last  cover- 
ings with  which  she  endeavours  to  conceal  her 
weakness  and  deformity.    The  minimum  con 

N  is  neither  more  nor  less  essentially  than  the 
perse;   but  the  two   are   of  the 
same  dimensions  and  composition. 

9.  These  remarks  might  be  followed  up  by  some 
notices  of  the  history  of  representationism,  or,  as  Dr  i>  Rew> 
Efoid  terms  it,  the  ideal  theory  of  perception,  and  \",".£w^* 
by  some  account  of  the  controversy  in  d  '""• 

in  which  our  countryman  is  supposed  to  have  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself.  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  this,  that  the  whole  po- 
.:j  in  l  blunder  on  the  part  of  Br 
Reid,  who  supposed  (hat  his  adversaries  od 

by  the  term  "  representative  knowledge/'  something 
vent  from  rturt  he  understood  by  the  term 
"  intuitive  knowledge."  Both  parties  meant  exactly 
the  same  thing,  only  the  J  called  it  bj  a  differ*  n 
name.  Tin-  I'l'presentationists  held  that  real  ob- 
itand  ffci  with  the  mind  quite  as  do- 

i  as  any  sane  man  could 
that  ii  to  say,  they  held  thai  it  was  ow 
M  of  these   things  rB   immediately  pi 


m 
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sent  to  our  minds.     To  these  p  a  they  gai 

the  name  indifferently  of  ideas,  images,  pi 
or  representations ;  whereupon  Dr  Reid 
embarrassed  by  the  ambiguity  caused  by  a  diversi- 
fied nomenclatu:<\  taxed  them  roundly  with  main- 
taining an  hypothesis  which  was  unsupported  by 
facts,  and  had  for  its  consequence  the  denial  of  all 
intuitive  cognition — of  all  knowledge  at  first  ! 
There  never  was  a  more   mistaken   or   unfounded 

,  made  though  it  was  iu  perfect  good  faith 
T>r  Reid.  By  ideal  or  representative  knowlerij 
meant,  as  has  been  said,  exactly  what  he  an< 
his  school  mean  by  intuitive  or  preservative  know- 
ledge :  by  ideas,  or  images,  they  meant  what  phi- 
losophers now  usually  term  intuitions,  and  what 
the  world  at  large  calls  [terceptions.  And  fuiihi 
what  Dr  Bead  and  his  school  mean  by  ideal  or  re- 
presentative knowledge,  his  opponents  would  hare 
called  re  representative  knowledge,  had  they  used 
such  a  term  ;  but,  instead  of  employing  it,  they  ex- 
pressed their  meaning  quite  as  well  by  the  common 
words  memory  or  imagination.  The  history  01 
losophical  controversy  has  no  more  memorable  mis- 
take to  record  than  this  of  Dr  Reid,  in  which  he 
supposed  that  his  adversaries  understood  by  repre- 
sentation what  he  meant  by  that  term ;  he  meant 
imagination,  and  supposed  that  they  did  the  same; 
they,  however,  meant  intuition,  which  was  precisely 
the  point  in  defence  of  which  Dr  Reid  was  contend- 
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ing  ;  bo  that  in  reality  there  was  no  controversy  at  wjy 
all  between  them,  or  at  most  a  purely  v<;# t/f^t  one. 
Intuition  may  be  a  better  won!  for  it*  purpov;  than 
idea  or  image  :  presentation  may  be  move  *Mit;t\>]" 
than  representation  to  indicate  what  is  meant.  Hut 
that  is  all ;  and  this,  therefore,  ought  now  to  \r,  <Jj» 
tinctly  understood,  that  I>r  Reid  and  Via  follower*, 
instead  of  scalping  a  doctrine,  have  merely  t/,ma 
hawked  a  word. 

10.  The  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative  perception  is  this,  that  it  is  an  approximate,  tm  """i 
though  imperfect,  enunciation  of  the  necessary  law  \Am 
of  all  reason,  which  declares  that  nothing  objective 
can  be  apprehended  unless  something  subjective  be 
apprehended  as  well.  The  errors  of  this  system  are 
traceable  to  its  neglect  or  inability  to  eliminate  from 
the  subjective  contribution  in  the  total  perceptive 
operation,  all  that  is  contingent,  retaining  only  ho 
much  as  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  abstraction,  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction. But  the  explication  of  this  subject  must 
be  reserved  for  the  last  proposition  of  the  epistemo- 
logy,  in  which  the  contingent  are  disengaged  from 
the  necessary  laws  of  cognition. 


UvtiLtfri. 


PROPOSITION   XII. 


MATTER  PER  SE  AGAIN. 

The  material  universe  per  se,  and  all  its 
qualities  per  se,  are  not  only  absolutely 
unknowable,  they  are  also  of  necessity 
absolutely  unthinkable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  material  universe  and  its  qualities  per  se 
cannot  be  known  or  presented  to  the  mind  — 
(Props.  IV.  and  V.)  But  what  cannot  be  known 
or  presented  to  the  mind,  cannot  be  thought  of,  or 
represented  by  the  mind  —  (Prop.  XL)  There- 
fore the  material  universe,  and  all  its  qualities  per 
se,  are  absolutely  unthinkable  as  well  as  absolutely 
unknowable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  introduction  of  this  proposition,  and  the 
preceding  one  on  which  it  rests,  will  not  appear 


rfloOQB  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  evasive  procedure  of  psychology.     This  KieBCG 
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■utly  admits  that  matter  per  se  is  not  to  be  P"*"**" 
known,  but  still  holds  in  reserve  the  opinion  that  it 
may,  in  someway  or  other,  be  thought  or  conco; 
Thus  Kant,  who  surrenders  all  knowledge  of  ti 

inadves,  makes  a  reservation  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  conception  of  them.     Matter  per  se  is  called 

D  a  noximenon  (rA  letfvpow]  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  an  object  of  thought — of  pure  intellectual  contem- 

in ;  a  position  which,  besides  being  erroneous 
Hid  contracKctoTy,  is  remarkable  for  the  direct  re- 
versal of  the  Platonic  doctrine  which  it  involves. 
Matter  per  se  (Kant's  M  ding  an  sich  ")  is  with  Plato 
the  absolutely  unintelligible,  the  most  alien  from  all 
conceivability  :  with  Kant  it  is  the  object  of  an  in- 
tellectual conception,  and  the  approved  nutriment 
of  thought — so  strange  are  the  metamorphoses  which 
philosophical  opinions  undergo  in  their  transmission 
from  ancient  to  modern  thinkers.  In  Kant's  hands 
Plato's  transitory  and  phenomenal  has  been  trans- 
lated into  veritable  substance— the  yiywJ^iiw  trans- 
muted  into  the  &r»s  fo.  The  present  and 
propoddou  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  this  abuse,  by  showing  that  matter  perse 

Scan  be  just  as  little  the  object  of  thought  as  it  can 
•    object  of  knowledge.      Should  the  reader, 
rsr,  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  contrary  opinion. 
he  will  6nd  satisfaction  in  the  eleventh  and  tv 
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counter-propositions,  which  reduce  to  logical  pract- 
sion  the  vague  and  uncertain  utterances  of  psycho- 
logy on  this  subject,  and  which,  if  true ,  will  be  -uf- 
ricient  to  uphold  matter  per  se  as  thinkable,  not- 
withstanding the  demonstration  of  Proposition  IV.. 
by  which  it  was  proved  to  be  absolutely  unknow- 
able. 


2.  In  considering  this  proposition  and  its  dexnon- 
«n-  stratum. — the  first  circumstance  to  be  attended  to 

tutu"  ma 

KiKifff  *s  t'1's — tuat  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se  may 
*  very  well  be  thought  of,  if  some  additional  elem 

be  not  essential  to  their  original  cognition.  Though  t 
can  subtract  whatever  is  not  al>solutely  necessary 
to  constitute  knowledge  in  the  first  instance;  but 
thought  cannot  do  more  than  this.  No  power  of 
abstraction  can  withdraw  from  representation  any 
element  indispensable  to  the  composition  of  f 
sen  tat  ion.  Every  other  element  may  be  with- 
drawn, but  an  indispensable  element  may  not  be 
withdrawn-  This  point  was  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  preceding  proposition  (Obs.  5),  where  tbti 
limitation  of  thought  now  referred  to  was  called 
restriction  by  the  way  of  subtraction. 

3.  The   question   therefore   is,   In  attempting  to 
cogitate  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se,  is  tbu 
leaving  out,  or  endeavouring  to  leave  out,  any  ele- 
ment essential  to  the  original  cognition  of  matter 


'fJUUBl     "'      K  Mirt  i  ■■•. 


and  its  qualities?     And  the  answer  is,  that  thought 
is  unquestionably  attempting  to  do%this.     It  is  at- 
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tempting   to  leave  out  alt   conception  of   the  ego,  met.,  nun* 
which  was  antecedently  apprehended   along  with 
matter  and  its  qualities,— and  this  it  cannot  do;  for^j; 
the  ego  required  to  be  apprehended  as  the  rerv 
ground  (Proposition  I.)  and  essential  eh  I  to- 

position  II.)  of  the  original  cognition,  And  tliere- 
fore  the  thought  of  the  antecedent  ego  must  form 
part  of  tho  secondary  representation,  just  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  formed  part  of  the  primary 
entation.  Consequently,  all  thought  as  well  as 
all  knowledge  of  matter  per  se  is  impossible. 


I    In  the  case  of  thought  or  representation 
imagination  leads  us  into  precisely  tho  same  Load-  JJ*J*J 
vertency  which  we  are  led  into  by  perception  in  the  £;■/ 
case  of  knowledge  or  presentation     When  we  per- 
ceive external  objects,  we  usually  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  self  that  we  seem  to  overlook  altogether  this 
t  essential   element  of  cognition  :  so  when  we 
think  of,  or  represent,  external  objects,  we  think  so 
little- of  the  antecedent  "  mo,1'  formerly  apprehended 
along  with  tlicin,  that  I  to  bfi  thinking  of 

these  obj  ■■ '.selves,  without  taking  any  notice 

of  this,  the   necessary  i<?nt   in   our  original 

knowledge  of  them,  anl  whioh  is  now  a  necessary 
constituent  in  our  representation  of  tbem  The  one 
oversight  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  othi 
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prop.     We  are,  in  the  first  instance  (in  presentation 

All. 

much  more  forcibly  impressed  by  the  presence  to 

the  mind  of  the  things,  than  we  are  by  the  presence 
to  the  mind  of  itself,  that,  in  the  second  instance 
(in  representation),  we  are  much  more  impressed  by 
the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the  images  of 
things  than  we  are  by  the  presence  to  the  mind  of 
the  thought  of  the  self,  which  was  apprehended  along 
with  the  things  whose  images  we  aro  now  con- 
templating. 

.5    For  example  ;  the  man  who  may  have   a 
uiuMntirin.  a  tour,  during  last  summer,  through  the  High 

of  Scotland,  was  much  more  forcibly  impressed  by 
the  charms  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed 
than  he  was  by  the  presence  of  himself  whom,  how- 
ever, he  apprehended   (faintly  it  may  be)  fl 
turn,  and  in  continual  concomitance  with  all  that 
he  beheld :—  so  subsequently,  when  he  recalls  to 
mind  his  former  tour,  his  imagination  brings  before 
him  ideal  pictures  of  these  scenes  without  bring 
before   him,   by  any   means,    so    forcibly — in  i 
without  appearing  to  bring  before  him  at  all,  ; 
former  self,  which  was  apprehended  in  constant  and 
necessary  association  with  every  one  of  them. 

6.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  illustr 
expresses  correctly  the  state  of  the  fact ;  but  just 
as  little  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  iu  thinking  or 
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representing  what  we  formerly  behold,  we  ore  as  much     rnoi» 

compelled  by  the  necessary  laws  of  reason  to  coei-    

late  or  represent  ourself  in  its  antecedent  count  < 

1  Jurt  »  niucl 

tlOD    with   these   scenes,    as  we   were    in    the    first  "J"  ""ft* 
instance  compelled  by  the  necessary  laws  of  reason 
to  apprehend  this  self  when  the  objects  were  actually 

re  us.  And  wc  arc  thus  compelled;  because 
this  apprehension  of  self  was  in  the  first  instance 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  cognition,  and 

'fore  the  thought  of  this  antecedent  apprehen- 
sion of  self  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  representation.  If  it  were  impossible  to  know 
one  thing  without  knowing  two  things,  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  represent  one  thing  without  represent- 
ing two  things ;  because,  unless  this  were  so,  less 
would  be  representable  than  could  be  known  ;  in 
other  words,  that  would  be  representable  which 
could  not  be  known  But  this  contradicts  Proposi- 
tion XL,  and  is  therefore  a  false  and  contradictory 
supposition.  And  the  conclusion  is,  that  we  canuot 
think  or  represent  to  the  mind  our  antecedent  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  material  things  without  think- 
ing or  representing  the  "  me  "  by  which  they  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  apprehended,  and  which  was 
itself  necessarily  apprehended  along  with  them. 


7    1  —"Matter  audits 

qualities  per  se  are  not  absolutely  incogitable  ;  they  r* 

admit  of  being  conceived  or  represented  m  thought,  yv- 

u 
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in "i*.     although  it  may  be  true  that  they  cannot  bo  pi 


sented  in  knowledge/ 


8.  TIub  counter-proposition  expresses  the  iaad- 
iu  ohamcur  vertency  of  natural  thinking,  and  also  of  psycho- 
logical science  which  comes  up  in  the  place  of 
Counter-propositions  IV.  and  Vt|  when  these  ore 
subverted  by  their  corresponding  propositions.  I 
counter-proposition  would  rest  upon  an  assured 
basis  if  Counter-proposition  XI.  were  sound  ;  be- 
cause, if  less  could  be  thought  of  than  was  essential 
to  constitute  cognition,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  matter  per  ee  from  being  conceived.  But 
Counter-proposition  XL  is  false,  and  therefore 
Counter-proposition  XIL,  which  is  founded  upon 
it,  is  false  also.  The  one  goes  down  before  Propo- 
sition XL,  and  the  other  before  Proposition  XII., 
as  contradicting  the  necessary  truths  of  reason. 


of  Mug 

lli.llJi.    u( 


9.  Th«  psychologist  sometimes  argues  that,  al- 
.r./ though  matter  and  its  qualities  per  ee  cannot  Km 
imagined,  they  may  nevertheless  be  thought  <;•: 
somo  loose  and  indeterminate  kind  of  way.     Imagi- 
nation, he  may  admit,  cannot  represent  to  us  tto 
material  universe  emancipated  from  all  subj 
or   sensational    admixture ;    but    he    may   contei 
that  pure  thinking  is  competent  to  perform  what 
knowledge  and  imagination  ore  unable  to  ovcrtakt 
This  proposition  disposes  of  that  inconsiderate  and 
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evasive  mode  of  arguing.    It  deprives  matter  f* 

an  of  every  chance  of  being  conceived   or   repre-     

sented. 

1 0.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  matter  per 
ac  can  be  reached  by  the  way  of  inference.     What-  n« 

i  can  be  cmicrivrd  inferentially,  must  1  ■ 
ceived  as  the  object  of  possible,  though  not  of  actual 
cognition.  But  there  is  no  potential  knowledge,  in 
any  quarter,  of  matter  per  set  as  has  been  already 
sufficiently  established.  It  can  be  conceived  only 
as  the  object  of  no  possible  knowledge  ;  and  there- 
niiiot  be  conceived  as  an  inference,  except 
on  the  understanding  that  this  inference  is  a  finding 
of  the  contradictory,  or  of  that  which  cannot  be 
conceived  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence. 

11.  It  may  be  proper  at  this  place  to  remark, 
parenthetically,  that  the  discussion  respecting  mat-  wv  iu 
ter  per  se  is  interesting  and  important,  not  so  much  «n* 
on  account  of  any  conclusion  as  to  the  independent  u "" 
existence  or  non-existence  of  matter  which  the  in- 
quiry may  lead  to,  as  on  account  of  the  truths  in 
regard  to  knowing  and  thiuking  which  the  research 
brings  to  light.     Philosophers  have  been  too  apt  to 
overlook  this  consideration,  and  to  suppose  th 
main  object  of  the  research  was  to  prove  b< 
either  pro  or  cc>v  respecting  material  ex 
That,  however,  is  a  point  of  very  secondar 
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ance,  and  one  which,  at  the  outset,  ought  not  to  he 
attended  to  at  all.  The  inquiry  should  be  gone 
into  as  if  it  were  merely  the  smelting  process.,  by 
which  the  most  secret  and  essential  laws  of  cogni- 
tion and  of  thought  are  to  be  extricated  from  the 
dross  of  ordinary  opinion,  and  submitted  to  the 
attention  of  mankind.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
importance  of  the  discussion  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  agitation  of  no  other  question  can 
make  known  to  us  the  fundamental  laws  of  all 
knowledge — the  binding  necessities  of  all  reason. 
If  any  other  topic  will  answer  this  purpose,  let  it  be 
announced :  philosophers  will  very  readily  proceed 
to  its  examination.  Would  people  inquire  directly 
into  the  laws  of  thought  aud  of  knowledge 
merely  looking  to  knowledge  or  to  thought  itself, 
without  attending  to  what  is  known,  or  to  tvhnt  is 
thought  of?  Psychology  usually  goes  to  work  in 
this  abstract  fashion  ;  but  such  a  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  hopeless, — as  hopeless  as  the  analogous  in- 
stance by  which  the  wits  of  old  were  wont  to  typify 
any  particularly  fruitless  undertaking, — name)} 
operation  of  milking  a  he-goat  into  a  sieve.  Xo 
milk  comes  in  the  first  instance,  and  even  that  the 
sieve  will  not  retain !  There  is  a  loss  of  nothing 
twice  over.  Like  the  man  milking,  the  inquirer 
obtains  no  milk  in  the  first  place  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  loses  it,  like  the  man  holding  the 
sieve.  Modem  wit  has  not  equalled  that  intoler- 
able jest,  which  describes  exactly  the  predicament 
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nf  our  psychologist*,  In  their  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  thinking  and  knowing,  by  merely  look- 
ing to  these,  considered  as  mental  operations.  Our 
Scottish  philosophy,  in  particular,  has  presented 
a  spectacle  of  this  description.  Reid  obtained  no 
result,  owing  to  the  abstract  nature  of  his  inquiry, 
and  the  nothingness  of  his  system  has  escaped 
through  the  sieves  of  all  his  successors.  They  drag 
for  abstractions  in  nets  composed  of  abstractions ; 
and,  consequently,  they  catch  very  few  fish.  If  we 
would  avoid  this  termination  to  our  toils ;  if  we 
would  protect  ourselves  against  the  unpleasantness 
of  losing  no  result  twice  over,  we  must  go  to  work 
in  a  very  different  way.  It  is  of  no  use  inquiring 
into  the  laws  of  knowing  and  thinking,  considered 
as  abstract  operations.  We  must  study  the  con- 
tents, and  not  the  mere  form  of  knowledge  ;  for  the 
form  without  the  contents, — the  law  without  that 
which  the  law  determines, — is  elusory  as  the  dream 
of  a  shadow.  We  must  ask,  and  find  out,  iohcU  we 
know,  and  what  we  think  ; — in  other  words,  m 
must   inquire  whether  mat!  u    be   what  we 

know  or  think,  or  whether  we  have  not,  all  along, 
been  practising  an  imposition  upon  ourselves  in  ima- 
gining that  this  was  what  we  knew,  when,  in 
truth,  this  was  not  what  we  knew.  If  any  impor- 
i inclusions  are  to  be  reached,  the  concrete,  and 
not  the  abstract,  must  be  the  object  of  our  investi* 
gation,  and  this  is  what  these  Institutes  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  constantly  in  view. 


I-Kor 


PROPOSITION    XIII. 

IBS  QTOSPKHBBNI  DKITEBS8  IN'  TIIOi'MiT 

Tin     only    iitikp'.'Uflf/it    universe   which 
mind  or  ego  can  think  of  is  the  uni 
thesis  with  some  >>/!,, T.mind  or  e 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Objects  plus  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  uni- 
verse which  can  be  known  (Props.  J.  and  II.)  The 
only  universe  which  can  be  thought  of  is  the  uni- 
verse which  can  he  known  (Prop.  XL)  Therefoi 
objects  plus  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  oniw 
which  can  be  thought  of.  Consequently,  whenever 
any  mind  or  ego  thinks  of  the  universe  as  independ- 
ent of  itself,  it  must  still  think  of  it  as  made  up  of 
objects  plus  a  subject.  Therefore,  the  only  inde- 
pendent uni  verse  which  any  mind  or  ego  can  tl 
of  is  the  universe  in  synthesis  with  soma  other  I 
W  ego. 
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Ill 


UIWKHVATIONS    AND    KXl'LAN'ATl 


1.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  In  this  seo 


Mll 


tion  of  thescien  mis  from  affirming  anything 

as  to  existence.     It  does  not  state  what  independent  ip*i 

universe  can  alone  exist,  but  merely  what  inde-  www***. 

pendent  universe  can  alone  be  thought  of.     What-  °*1,u- 

ever  controversies  may  still  continue  to  prevail  as  to 

the  kind   of  independent  universe  which  may 

it  is  submitted  that  this  institute  settles,  once  and 

for  ever,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  dispute, 

what  the  only  kind  of  independent  universe  iswhich 

can  be  conceived  to  exist. 


2.   It  answers  a  question  which  the  reader,  who  is 

interested  in  speculation,  may  perhaps  by  this  time 
;sposed  to  ask,  after  finding  himself  apparently 
debarred  from  the  conception  of  any  ind»  pendent 
sna:  —  What  universe,  then,  do  the  laws  of 
thought  permit  us  to   cogitate  as  absolutely  inde- 
£  ourselves?    The  answer  is  this  proposi- 
tion, which  declares  that  the  only  universe  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  us,  which  each  of  us  can  - 
of,  is  the  universe  in  union  with  some  other  subject 
than  himself.     Each  of  us  can  unyoke  the  universe 
(so  to  speak)  from  himself;  but  he  can  do  this  only 
'king  it  on,  in  to  some  other  self.    The 

laws  of  all  thought,  and  of  all  reason,  prevent  us  most 
stringently  from  construing  to  our  minds  any  i 


MUtffBt  "'" 
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prop,     universe  than  this :  but  this  kind  of  independent 

universe  they  permit  us  to  construe  to  our  Leart  a 

content 


3.  Another  point  which  this  proposition  clears  up 
do    is  this!  The  reader  may  ask,  When  I  suppose  my- 


■ 

wlmii  flic]1 

nsbnal 

from  U4. 


self  removed  from  this  sublunary  scene,  why  do  I 
not  think  of  it  as  relapsing  into  that  amorphous  and 
nonsensical  state  in  whioh  it  is  declared  to  be  I 
dissociated  altogether  from  me  ?  Why  do  I  think 
of  it  as  still  orderly  ami  suhsistent?  Why  does  it 
not  drop  instantly  into  the  gulf  of  the  contradic- 
tory? Simply  because  you  do  not  think  of  it  as 
dissociated  from  evert/  me.  You  cannot  perform 
the  abstraction.  Whenever  you  think  of  mat 
things  which  are  no  longer  before  you,  you  will  find 
that  you  are  either  thinking  of  them  and  yourself  as 
these  were  formerly  apprehended  together,  or  that 
you  are  thinking  of  them  in  connection  with 

^elf  or  subject.  It  is  through  the  performance 
of  the  latter  operation  that  each  of  us  is  enabled  to 
think  the  universe  as  imlqu-ndent  of  himself.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice, — a  mode  in  which  we 
choose  to  think :  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity, — a 
mode  in  which  we  cannot  help  thinking.  It  is  an 
Operation  which  is  done  for  ust  and  in  spite  of  us, 
and  in  obedience  to  our  deeper  genius,  who  laughs 
to  see  how,  even  while  we  are  performing  it.  M 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  doing  something  perj  dift 
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lit — namely,  to  be  thinking  of  the  universe  by  mop. 
itself,  or  out  of  synthesis  with  every  intelligent  sub-  — 
ject.  This  latter  operation  cannot  be  performed. 
It  is  made  impracticable  by  the  law  which  declares 
thai  that  alone  can  be  thought  of  which  can  possibly 
be  known.  But  although  it  cannot  be  performed, 
we  can  understand  how  its  performance,  if  possible, 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  universe  to 
the  uent  of  a  contradiction;    because   the 

abstraction  of  the  "  me"  would  empty  it  of  the  ele- 
ment which,  by  Proposition  I.,  is  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  all  knowledge  or  presentation,  and 
which,  by  Proposition  XL,  is  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution of  all  thought  or  representation. 

4.  An  objection,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
serious,  seems  to  lie  against  this  proposition.  ItAn*bjMuon 
may  be  alleged  that,  in  cogitating  material  things, 
each  of  us  can  cogitate  merely  his  own  individual 
self,  which  was  originally  apprehended  in  the  OOgDfr 
tion  of  them.  It  may  be  supposed  that}  no  other 
than  each  person's  individual  self  having  been 
known  or  represented  to  him  in  the  first  instance, 
no  other  than  this  can  be  conceived  or  represented 
li\    him   in    the   second    instance,  Qg   to  the 

terms  of  Proposition  XI. 


objection  is  very  easily  removed,     ft 
coeds  ou  a  misapprehension,  nut  unnatural*  of  Pro- 
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rnop.     position  XL ;  which  misapprehension,  however,  will 
be  completely  obviated  if  the  reader  will  attend  to 


ob^ted.      the  two  restrictions  of  thought  laid  down  among  the 
iiDgtotw-  observations  on  that  proposition.     Representation 

can    mp{ii>nj  »  I  * 

iinrpwtea.  g^  g^  ^0  anything  except  add  to  the  data  of 
cognition,  an  element  of  which  no  type  or  instance 
has  been  given,  or  can  be  given,  in  experience ;  and, 
secondly,  it  can  do  anything  except  leave  ont  on 
element  essential  to  the  constitution  of  original  cog- 
nition. But  here  thought  is  doing  neither  of  these 
things.  Having  apprehended  myself  along  with  all 
that  I  apprehend,  I  am  furnished  with  a  pattern  or 
instance,  according  to  which  I  can  cogitate  another, 
or  any  number  of  other,  selves  doing  the  same  ;  and 
having  supplied  in  thought,  by  the  supposed  pre- 
sence of  another  "  me  "  to  the  universe,  the  element 
essential  to  its  cognition,  I  am  leaving  out  no  ingre- 
dient f'SM-iitial  to  the  formation  of  knowledge.  Ami 
thus  each  individual  ego,  without  running  into  a 
contradiction,  obtains  in  thought  a  universe  ft] 
lutoly  independent  of  its  individual  self.  This  kind 
of  independent  universe  each  of  ub  can  believe  to 
subsist  in  his  absence  without  harbouring  a 
diction  ;  but  we  cherish  a  contradiction  lb 
we  attempt  to  believe  in  any  other  kind 
pendent  universe  as  subsisting  in  our  absence. 


6.  The  reason  why  the  universe  per  sc  is  abso- 
iu'.ly  unthinkable,  is  because  neither  we  nor  any 
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lligence  has,  or  can  have,  any  type  or  model     pnor. 
whereby  to  construct  it  in  thought     Ilad  we  been 


furnished  with  any  single  instance  of  such  a  typo,  rw*te&** 
we  could  multiply  in  thought  that  type  as  often  as  -nom** 
we  pleased,  and  represent  to  ourselves  a  world,  or 
a  plurality  of  worlds,  per  se.  There  is  no  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  thought  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  what  has  once  been  known  may  be  re- 
peated— and  repeated  in  a  great  variety  of  fashions. 
But  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  single  type 
given  us  whereby  to  cogitate  matter  per  ae  at  all. 
We  axe  not  supplied  even  with  an  example  of  a 
grain  of  sand  per  se.  Proj»osition  I.  settles  that 
point.  And,  therefore,  no  model  whatever  of  mat- 
ter per  se  being  presentable  to  us  in  knowledge,  the 
material  universe  per  ad  must  for  ever  remain  ab- 
solutely irrepresentable  by  us  in  thought 


7.  But  the  case  is  totally  different  in  regard  to 

inivrrsi'.   iwr'ini.     In   thinking  of  objects /'/</>' \v..|Wwa 
another  subject,  we  are  restrained  by  no  such  in-  Sl^.'^US. 
capaoity  as  that  which  paralyses  us  when  we  would  ,i;;"i^^0m 
cogitate  the  universe  plus  no  subject  at  all.     Each  ofthh' 
of  us  has  had  an  instance   of  this  synthesis  given 
■I  his  QWi  Ige  or  arp  Each 

man  ippreheodi  the  universe  (or  parts  of  it)  with 
the  addition  of  himself ;  and  therefore   there  is 

vor  to  prevent  hi) 
the  same  process  to  take  place  in    au    uiii  united 
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r  of  other  instances.     He  can  think  of  the 
universe  plus  another  self  ad  W  '<:cau3e,  30 

soon  as  the  conception  of  any  one  case  is  obtained, 
the  conception  of  a  plurality  of  analogous  cases  is 
also  compassed.  The  conception  of  one  necessarily 
brings  along  with  it  the  conception  of  many. 


8.  These  Institutes  will  scarcely  be  charged  tritfa 
nmimr  loose  argumentation,  or  with  a  disposition  to  flinch 
om  from  any  consequence  to  which  their  premises  may 
■**•»■•***  lead.  AU  that  they  are  concerned  about  is,  that 
their  deductions  should  be  correctly  drawn — not 
that  they  should  bo  approved  of  when  drawn  : 
that  issue  must  be  as  fortune  may  determine.  The 
plea,  therefore,  which  would  limit  each  individual 
to  the  cogitation  of  his  own  individual  self  is  re- 
ted,  not  because  it  is  unpalatable,  but  because 
it  is  illogical.  We  are  as  much  inclined  to  deal 
strictly  with  this  point  as  any  of  our  readers  can 
be.  The  system,  then,  admits  that  each  man  can 
he  cognisant,  or  have  experience,  only  of  his  own 
individual  self,  and  only  of  the  universe  which  is 
presented  to  that  individual  self.  The  question, 
therefore,  may  be  asked,  How  can  he  conceive 
any  other  Belf  than  this  individual,  or  any  o1 
universe  than  that  which  this  individual  is  in  con- 
tact with  ?  Here  it  is  that  the  distinction  betweeu 
the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the  absolu 
inconceivable  in  itself,  comes   to  our   assistance. 
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plj  inconceivable  by  us  falls  (see  Introd. 
§  68)  under  the  category  of  the  conceivable.  We 
can  conceive  it  as  that  which  is  conceivable  from 
involving  no  contradiction.  Hence,  although  an- 
other self  is  not  knowable  by  me  (in  the  sense  of 
retl),  and  is,  moreover,  not  conceiv- 
able by  me  (in  the  sense  of  being  conceived  as 
ili.it  of  which  I  have  had  experience),  still  I  can 
conceive  another  self  as  conceivable — that  is  to 
say,  as  non-contradictory.  I  can  do  this,  because 
I  know  and  conceive  my  individual  self,  and  the 
things  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  But  what  I 
can  think  of  as  taking  place  in  one  instance,  I  can 
think  of  as  taking  place  in  an  infinitude  of  in- 
stances ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  I  can  think  of 
that  one  case  as  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  which 
is  possible — in  other  words,  as  not  exhausting  the 
capabilities  of  nature  in  that  particular  direction. 
What  has  happened  once,  may  be  conceived  to 
happen  again  and  again.  What  is  possible  at 
all  is  possible  to  any  extent  My  consciousness 
is  both   possible   and   actual,  and  therefore  i 

i'lusuesses  are  possible;  and,  by  a  very  easy 
and  reasonable  determination  of  the  mind,  I  can 
admit  them  to  be  actual.  With  their  actual  ex- 
istence, however,  I  have  at  present  nothing  to 
do.  What  I  am  undertaking  to  show  is,  not 
that  other  mes  be-  [at,  but  only  that  I 

can  form  a  conception  of  other  nte's  besides  mst  and 


m 
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that  this  is  what  eachi  of  us  (supposing  that  there 
is  more  than  one  of  us)  can  do.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
he  borne  particularly  in  mind,  that  the  other  egos  or 
subjects  which  are  conceived  by  ub,  are  always  con- 
ceived as  the  universal  part  of  all  their  oognil 
just  as  one's  own  me  is  always  known  and  conceived 
as  the  universal  part  of  one's  own  cognitions.  Each 
of  us  having  the  type  or  pattern,  can  construct  tbe 
conception  ad  libit- 


A  w-.rd  on 
MM 


9.  One  word  on  the  subject  of  Belief.  Belief  is 
the  determination  of  the  mind  to  accept  as  actual 
fact,  or  as  actual  existence,  on  grounds  of  probable 
evidence,  whatever  the  compulsory  reason  has  de- 
clared to  be  possible — that  is,  bus  shown  to  1> 
contradictory.  But,  according  to  psychology,  and 
more  especially  according  toonr  Scottish  philosophy 
of  common  sense,  belief  is  the  determination  of  tbe 
mind  to  accept  as  actual  fact,  or  as  actual  existence, 
ou  the  evidence  of  ordinary  thinking,  thai  which 
the  compulsory  reason  has  proved  to  be  impoi 
and  contradictory. 


AT:OU  IT 


10.  Another  difficulty  has  been  started.  Propo- 
sition 1.  affirms  that,  along  with  whatever  a  man  is 
cognisant  of,  ho  must  be  cognisaut  of  himself.  In 
thinking,  therefore,  of  the  independent  universe  as 
a  synthesis  of  objects  plus  another  subject,  must  he 
not  take  himself  into  account  as  well,  and  must  not 
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the  total  synthesis  of  thought,  in  that  case,  be  o: 
plus  anotl  'us  met    It  ia  true  that  the  syn- 

thesis which  each  of  us  cogitates  is  of  this  character. 
But  the  explanation  is  this:  Propositions  1.  au<l  II, 
1*7  down  the  essential  constituents  of  all  cognition, 
and,  oanaoqaattfly,  of  all  conception.  These  ele- 
ments are  not  necessarily  more  than  objects  phis 
one  self.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
case  of  knowledge  or  of  thought.  These  propositions 
enunciate  that  universal  truth.  Therefore,  although 
I  cannot  cogitate  things  phis  another  self  wit.linui, 
taking  my  own  self  into  account  as  wellj  yet  I  can 
perfectly  well  understand  how  such  a  case  (to  wit,  a 
of  objects  plus  another  subject)  should  take 
place  without  my  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
There  ia  no  necessity  whatevt  i  fox  ne  to  take  into 
account  any  other  self,  when  I  am  cognisant  of 
ings  jdus  my  individual  me ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  another  self  to  take  me  into 
account,  when  he  is  cognisant  of  himself  and  the 
things  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  All  tfaifl  I 
under&tand  perfectly  well.  And, therefore,  sltl 
it  is  true  that  I  must  cogitate  myself  whenever  I 
think  of  another  self  in  union  with  things,  still  1 
can  conceive  that  other  self,  and  the  things  he  is 
cognisant  of,  to  subsist,  aJ  I 

withdrawn,  w  b*d  neri 

Hut  I  cannot  concei 

"me  "in  my  supposed  annihlluti  ««»- 
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ceive  this  would  be  to  conceive  a  contradict 
something  from  which  the  grouuds  of  all   conwiv- 
ability  had  been  removed.     If  the  reader  will  con- 
sider that  the  general  thesis  laid  down  in  Pw 
tions  1.  and  II.  is  simply  this,  that  things  and  some 
one  self  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  unit  or  mini- 
mum of  all  possible  knowledge,  and,  cons 
of  all  possible  conception,  he  will  very  readily  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  which  is  here  noticed,  and  will 
perceive  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  propo- 
sition which  is  at  all  at  variance  with  anything  that 
has  gone  before. 


RMna 

(xmIUou. 


11.  The  counter- proposition  only  remains  to  be 
appended.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  ofl'er  any  remarks  in  refutation  of  this 
contradictory  product  of  ordinary  thinking,  w 
psychology  has  taken  under  her  protection. 
fr-,:nth  oowntcr^yro position:  " The  independent  uni- 
verse which  each  of  us  thinks  of  is  the  universe,  out 
of  synthesis  or  connection  with  every  mind,  subject, 
or  self." 


PROPOSITION  XIV. 

IBl    FB**»XBSA1    IN    inr.M'MUN. 

TIm  pe  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition  i 
in  other  "words,  the  ph-nomenal  by  itself  ia 
-.ihitely  unknowable  and  inconceivable 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premiss  fixes  the  definition  of  yheno- 
n.  "Whatever  can  he  known  or  conceived 
only  when  something  else  is  known  or  oonouved 
along  with  it,  is  a  phenomenon,  or  the  phenome- 
nal." But  whatever  can  only  be  so  known  or  con- 
ceived, cannot  be  known  or  conceived  by  itself. 
Therefore  there  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cogni- 
ii  other  words,  the  phenomenal  by  itself  is 
absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Fourteenth  CvunUr-j/ropovitioii. — "There  is 

pbeaoim  in  other  Pw 

words,  the  ph^^^^^l  able  and  con-  r"""»- 

CSITSbli 


eeiTsble  hv  u*. 
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2.  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  reader  before 
now,  that  the  beat  way  of  attaining  to  correct  opi- 
n>r  rMeiiir*  nions  on  most  metaphysical  subjects,  is  by  finding 
owuptiyiia!  out  what  has  been  said  on  any  given  point  by  the 
psychologists,  and  then  by  saying  the  vcr_v  opposite. 
In  such  cases  we  are  sure  to  be  right  in  at  least 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred.  Indeed,  no 
better  recipe  than  this  can  be  prescribed  for  thoee 
who  are  desirous  of  compassing  the  truth.  The 
case  before  us  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
infallibility  of  this  rule,  which  is  established  by  all 
the  other  positions  laid  down  in  these  Institutes, 
although, in  most  instances,  not  quite  so  obtrusively. 
This  counter-proposition  gives  expression  to  one  of 
those  hereditary  commonplaces,  which  the  science 
of  the  human  mind  has  an  especial  pleasu 
parading;  the  opinion,  to  wit,  that  our  faculties 
are  competent  to  deal  only  with  the  phenomenal — 
that  is,  the  unsubstantial  and  unreal.  What  cause 
this  dogma  may  be  due  to — whether  to  a  modk 
humility,  or  to  an  inexactitude  of  thinking,  or  to 
both — is  not  worth  inquiring,  for  it  is  manifestly 
false  and  contradictory. 


3.  This  merely  may  be  said,  that  psychology  has 

lurwhn.    been  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  solemn  species  of 

wSTiniiji     trifling  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  that  it  is  high 

rut  *  nop  ia  time  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.      Why  suppose 

that  the  wrong  side  of  things  is  turned  invariably 

towards  usy  and  that  all  that  we  can  know  is  not 
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worth  knowing,  while  all  worth  knowing  is  hidden 
impenetrably  from  our  comprehension  ?  This  mor- 
bid  Bttpposition  is  not  humility — it  is  either  lazi- 
ness or  stupidity  trying  to  look  respectable  in  the 
garb  of  a  mock  modesty ;  or  else  it  is  scepticism 
assuming  the  airs  of  superior  wisdom ;  or  else  it  is 
timidity  pretending  to  be  caution  ;  or  else  it  is 
hypocrisy  endeavouring  to  curry  favour  with  the 
Governor  of  the  universe,  by  disparaging  the  facul- 
ties which  He  has  endowed  us  with.  Whate*. 
is,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Our  intellec- 
tual tether  is  sufficiently  short  without  any  mis- 
directed psychological  curtailing.  The  agnoiology 
will  show  that  we  are  quite  weal  and  .ignorant 
enough  without  affecting  to  be  still  more  ignorant 
and  weak. 


XIV. 


4.  The  restoration  of  the  important  philosophical 

terms  "phenomenon"  and  "substance"    to    their  Ti-mnin 

.... 
true  and  original  significations,  by  supplying  "»* 

only  definitions  which  afford  any  concep- 

tion  of  them,  is  the  main  object  of  this  and  the 

three  following  propositions.     In  connection  with 

no  metaphysical  words,  whether  considered  in  theui- 

ii   their  history,   does  greater   confusion 

s  of  thought  prevail ;  and  therefore, 

if  speculative  science  ia  ever  to  acquire  solidity  and 

1  thai   I  moss  aud 


PROPOSITION    XV. 

Ui:»r   THE    PHENOMENAL    IS    COONITIOM    IS. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  phe- 
nomenal  in   cognition  ;   matter  in  all 
varieties  is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ; 
thoughts  or  mental  states  whataoevo] 
the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  the  universal 
is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  the  pc 
cular  is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ; 
ego,  or  mind,  or  subject,  is  the  phenoni* 
in  cognition. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  bo,  can  he  known 
only  along  with  self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop,  Jjk\ 
matter  in  all  its  varieties  can  be  known  only  along 
with  self  or  the  Bubject  (by  Prop.  1.)  ;  thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever  can  be  known  only  along 
with  self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop.  I.) ;  the  universal 
can  be  known  only  along  with  the  particular  (by 
Prop.  VI. |  ;  the  particular  can  be  known  only  along 
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with  the  universal  (bj  Prop.  VI.)  The  ego,  or 
mind,  or  subject,  or  oneself,  can  be  known  only 
along  with  some  thing  or  thought  or  determinate 
condition  of  one  kind  or  another  (by  Prop.  IX.) 
Therefore  all  these,  conformably  to  the  definition  of 
phenomenon,  are  the  phenomenal  in  OCgnitfofr 


nt 


,,.„■ 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1  In  this  ease  the  counter-proposition  is  to! 
what  peculiar.  In  expression  it  is  coincident  with  a  p* 
the  proportion,  hut  in  meaning  it  is  diAQMtfitiall] 
opposed  to  it.  Psychology  holds  that  we  are  cog- 
nisant only  of  the  phenomenal,  because  our  facul- 
ties arc  inadequate  to  reach  the  substantial.  Hence 
it  holds  that  we  are  cognisant  of  the  things  enu- 
merated   h    Urn   proposition    only  as    pl.i 

TopoMtion,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  these  things  as  phenomena,  not 
because  we  are  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  sub- 
stantial (see  Props.  XVL,  XVII.),  but  because  we 
can  be  cognisant  of  each  of  them  only  along  with 
-'» ir j •  -thing  die — tliat  is,  can  he  cognisant 
part  only  alonj.'  itttpalt     80  that 

error  of  psychology  does  not  lie  iu  the  oi 
that  we  are  cognisant  ol  d,  or  other,  objects 

only  as  phenomena,  or  of  ourselves  only  as  a  pheno- 
menon (the  proposition  affirms  the  same)  ;  but  it 
lies  in  the  aUrib  cognisance  to  a  wrong 
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prop,     cause — namely,  to  the   peculiar  structur- 


faculties,  which  ia  supposed  to  debar  U3  from  any 
better  species  of  knowledge;  whereas  the  tn 
that  our  incompetency  to  apprehend  each  of  these 
things  otherwise  than  as  phenomenal,  lies  in  the 
necessary  and  universal  structure  of  reason, 
sidered  simply  a3  Buch ;  for  intelligence,  of  what- 
ever order  it  may  be,  must  apprehend  merely  as  phe- 
nomenal that  which  it  can  apprehend  only  in  union 
with  something  else — this  being  the  very 
of  phenomenon,  that  it  is  that  which  can  be  known 
only  along   with  something  else.      Then 
bring  out  fully  the  error  involved  in  the  counter- 
proposition,  it  must  be  expressed  in  the  following 
terms,  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  : — 

2.  Fifteenth   Counter-proposition. — rt  Objects, 
fiawuui      material  or  otherwise — thoughts  or  mental  states 

eounur-pro-  . 

po^woo.  whatsoever — the  ego,  or  mind — all  these  are  the 
phenomeual  in  coguitjun,  not  because  each  of  them 
can  be  known  only  as  part  of  a  completed  synthesis, 
but  because  our  faculties  are  limited  to  the  compre- 
hension of  mere  phenomena,  and  con  hold  no  con- 
verso  with  the  substantial." 

3.  This  counter-proposition  is  not  only  erroneous 
rw  owmiK  it  is  contradictory.     It  contradicts  the  only  concep- 

'     tiou  of  phenomenon  which  it  is  possible  to  form, 
**  and  to  which  expression  has  been  given  in  the  defi- 
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nition.    The  counter-proposition  declares  that  each     prop 

and  all  of  the  things  specified  in  the  proposition  are    

known  only  as  phenomenal.  But  nothing  can  be 
known  only  as  phenomenal ;  because  (by  Definition) 
the  phenomenal  is  that  which  can  be  known  only 
along  with  something  else ;  and  therefore  to  sup- 
pose a  thing  to  be  known  only  as  phenomenal 
would  be  to  suppose  it  known  both  with,  and  with- 
out, something  else  being  known  along  with  it, 
which  of  course  is  contradictory.  What  the  parts 
of  cognition  enumerated  in  the  proposition  are, 
when  known  in  their  synthetic  totality,  is  declared 
in  Proposition  XVII. ;  the  intervening  proposition 
(XVL)  being  required  to  show  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial in  cognition. 


fill 


PROPOSITION   XVI. 

THE    SUBSTANTIAL   IN    COGNITION. 

There  is  a  substantial  in  cognition  ;  in  i  i 
•words,  substance,  or  the  substantial,  is  k  i 
able,  and  is  known  by  us. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premiss  fixes  the  defin  'dim  vf  kuownsvb- 
8  :  "  Whatever  can  \ie  known  without  anything 
else  being,  of  necessity,  known  along  with  it,  is  a 
known  substance.11  But  some  such  thing  must  be 
known,  otherwise  all  knowledge  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  no  knowledge  could 
ever  take  place,  if,  in  order  to  know  a  thing,  we 
always  required  to  know  something  else,  and  if,  in 
order  to  know  the  thing  and  the  something  else,  we 
again  required  to  know  something  else,  and  so  on 
Ml  infinitum.  Under  such  an  interminable  process 
knowledge  could  never  arise.  But  knowledge  does 
arise.  Therefore  a  point  must  be  reached  at 
something  is  known  without  anything  else  being,  of 
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icceasity,  known  along  with  it.     And  this  some-     ritor. 

it  may  turn  out  to  be,  ia  known    

according  to  the  definition.    Therefore 
is  x  substantial  in  cognition  ;  in  other  words, 
subfct&noo  ia  knowable,  and  is  known  by  us. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EX^LANATIOHiS. 

1.  The  words  M  known  "  and  "in  cognition  "  are 

hero  inserted  (as  on  other  occasions)  in  order  to  t^p**^- 
guard  against  the  supposition  that  this  definition  JJJ*™*£ 
rixea  anything,  or  tbat  this  proposition  proves  any-  ~MUn™ 
thing,  in  regard  to  existing  substance.     Known  sub- 
lUncti  may  subsequently  turn  out  to  be  coincident 
with  existing  substance  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed, and  it  is  not  assumed  at  this  place.     All 
ia  defined  is  known  substance,  and  all  that  is  proved 
El  that  there  is  a  known  substance,  not  that  k 
substance  is  existing  substance, 

2.  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  bear  in  mind 

•t'oiiosition  says  nothing  as  to  what  known  suiter  .io« 

■  ■  !:,r* [llK 

substance  is  ;  it  merely  states  and  proves  that  ther 

r  kmmu  tab- 

thing.    What  the  thing  is — in  other  words,  **'"*• 
>  the  definition — is  declared   in 
the  next  pa  This  remark  is  made  lestauy 

.city  or  dissatisfaction  should  bo  occasioned  by 
the  vagueness  which  necessarily  hangs  over  a  state- 
ment which  merely  anuouuees  tftat  a  I  lung 
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wm>p.     is,  without  announcing  what  it  is.     This  vnguoneflB 


of  statement  must  communicate  a  correspot. 
vagueness  of  thought  to  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  he 
may  be  uncertain  whether  he  has  apprehended  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  proposition.  He  has  appre- 
hended its  full  meaning  if  he  will  take  it  literally 
as  it  stands,  and  he  pleased  to  wait  for  further  light 
as  to  what  the  substantial  in  cognition  is  until  he 
comes  to  Proposition  XVII. 

3.  The  theory  of  knowing  would  be  very  incom- 
iu*«>n*ror  plete  unless  it  embraced  an  explanation  of  certain 
ULppwpo*i'  wor"s  ™  connection  with  which  the  utmost  laxity 
(kf  thought  has  at  all  times  prevailed,  and  around 
which  the  most  confused  and  fruitless  controversies 
have  perpetually  revolved.  Such  words  are  "sub- 
stance," " phenomenon,"  "the  absolute,11  "the  rela- 
tive." The  loose  and  erroneous  thinking  which  is 
attached  to  these  terms,  both  in  the  popular  mind 
and  in  psychological  science,  is  what  lies  beyond  all 
the  powers  of  description  to  exaggerate.  Definite 
articles,  therefore,  settling  their  meaning  exactly, 
are  quite  indispensable  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
lay  down  the  institutes  of  all  metaphysical  thinking, 
and  to  supply  the  standards  by  a  reference  to  which 
all  vagrant  cogitation  may  be  at  once  pulled  uji 
all  controversies  cut  short  These  articles,  more- 
over, are  necessary  steps  in  the  inquiry,  because  it* 
ultimate  aim  is  to  ascertain  whether,  and  how  far, 
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-iilt-;i:iiitiiil   and   thfi    phenomenal,   the  absolute 

and  the  relative,  in  cognition,  equate  with  the  sub- 
stantial mid  the  phenomenal,  the  absolute  and  tttf 
relative,  in  existence. 


XVI 


■k  From  what  has  t>eeu  said,   it  will  be  obvious 

that,  the  question  which  rliis  proposition  answer*  is  n*  rwwuim 

t      i  •       t     i  ii-  i  ",MI"1 

9implj  this  :  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  known  sub-  i*mu»<  m 

stance? — a  point  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  import-  w**&* 
ance  to  determine,  the  definition  of  known  sub- 
stance being  at  the  same  time  given.     And  the 
>   which  the  proposition  returns  to  this  op- 
tion is  the  affirmative — yes.     Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  ordinary  thinking  also  answers  this  queatiou  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  ordinary 
tag  is  concerned,  there  is  no  counter-proposi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  natural  opinion  on  this 
•lands  in  no  need  of  correction.     The  contra- 
ilvertency  of  natural  thinking  only  comes 
to  light  when  it  condescends  upon  what  known  sub- 
stance is.     Vulgar  opinion  concedes  that  there  are 
Q   substances;    and  ao  far  vulgar  opinion   is 
i  from  error.    But  ask  vulgai  opinion  what 
knowi  rolgur  opinion  is  iustantly 

ood  and  brickbats, 

i,  ire  kuown  substancea 

l  iftjaern'  i'  u  contnwiictory  ;  because  known 

and 
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mop.    out  anything  else  being  known  or  thought  of  ah 

with  it     But  logs  of  wood  or  brickbats  cannot  be 

thus  known  or  thought  of  (as  will  appear  from  Prop. 

XVII.,  if  it  is  not  already  evident  to  the  read. 

and  therefore  the  assertion  which  declares  that  these, 

and  such  things,  are  known  substance,  is  false  and 

contradictory.     But  still,  in  so  far  as  the  present 

proposition  is  concerned,  it  encounters  no  oppoei 

from  popular  opinion  ;  and  therefore  to  thii 

our  natural  modes  of  thought  are  neither  inadvertent 

nor  erroneous.    To  find  the  exact  coumV-t 

which  Proposition  XVI.  subverts,  we  must  look  to 

the  deliverances  of  psychology. 

a   Sixteenth  Coun^r-oropowfrion.—"  There  is,'' 
Hiuentii     says  psychology,  u  no  substantial  in  cognition  ;  we 

counter-pro  *     "  °""  ** 

pwiuvo.  are  not  competent  to  know  or  to  form  any  (in- 
ception of  substance."  Psychology  then  adds,  some- 
what inconsistently,  that  substance  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  the  occult  substratum  of  manifest  quali- 
ties, the  unknown  support  of  known  accidents.  But 
inasmuch  as  we  are  not  considering  at  pre*  nt  what 
the  nature  of  substance  is,  but  only  the  stat 
fact  as  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  all  remarks  on  this 
latter  part  of  the  psychological  doctrine  nm 
reserved  fora  subsequent  occasion  (see  Prop.  XV  IK., 
Obs.  8,  9,  10.) 

6.  This  counter-proposition  contradicts  reason, 
because  it  advances  a  doctrine  which,  if  true,  would 


niwiiY  or  KNOWING. 


.;:;:; 


render  all  cognition  impossible.     Unless  the  mind     n 

could  know  something  without  knowing  anything    

more— in  other  words,  unless  it  could  know  sub- 
stance (for  known  substance,  according  to  the  <h- 
finition,  is  whatever  can  be  known  without  any- 
thing more  being  known),  no  knowledge,  as  has 
been  stated  in  tho  demonstration,  could  arise  ;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  mind,  before  it  could  know 
anything,  would  be  rternally  under  the  necessity  of 
knowing  something  more ;  ami  this  process  never 

ing  to  an  end,  knowledge  could  never  come 
to  a  beginning.  But  knowledge  does  come  to  a 
beginning ;  it  takes  place.  Therefore  the  mind 
can  know  something  without  knowing  anything 
besides;  or,  more  shortly,  it  is  cognisant  of  sub- 
stance; and  the  counter-proposition  which  denies 
this   truth  can   no  more  keep  its  ground  against 

-c  considerations,  than  a  soap-bubble  can  with 
1  .i  thunderbolt. 


7.  A  moderate  degree  of  reflection  may  convince 

any  one  that  the  definition  of  known    substance  n*ten»or 

bere  |  L,  u  the  only  true  and  tenable  and  "»«">  •»*>- 

definition  of  it  which  con  be  fori* 

iber  conception  of  known  or  knowable  sub- 

■  •  can  be  fonutd  than  that  it  ii  thai 

subsist  iu  thought  with  tiling 

can  ih nt  «iaod 
or  subsist  U  certainly  tunc* — a  con- 

ceived subsist*  ting  sul 


;•.:•'.! 
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stance  is  a  totally  different  question,  and  one  with 
which,  as  has  been  said  again  and  again,  W8  have 
at  present  no  concern.  A  very  distinct  meaning 
can  be  attached  to  the  word  substance  when  thus 
understood  ;  but  every  attempt  to  understand  it  in 
any  other  sense,  is  sure  to  result  in  understanding 
it  in  no  sense  at  all. 


8.  Any  further  notices,  critical  or  historical,  re- 
•n.i«d.fini-    Bpecting  substance,  will  come  in  more  appropriately 
Bfiinou.      undor  tho  next  proposition.     Meanwhile,  this  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  it  here  laid 
down  is  due  to  Spinoza,  who  thus  defines  substai. 
"Per  subst&ntiam  intelligo  id,  quod  in  ae  • 
per  se  concipitur ;  hoc  est,  id  cujus  conceptus  non 
indiget  conceptu  alterius  rei,  a  quo   formari   de- 
beat  ):* — that  is,  "By  substance  1  understand 
winch   is  conceived   as  standing   alone   aud    unat- 
tached ;   in   other  words,   substance  is   that    whose 
conception  does  not  require  to  be  assisted  or  sup- 
plemented by  the  conception  of  anything  el 
This  translation  is  not  strictly  literal,  but  it  gives 
Spinoza's  meaning  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  and 
more  intelligibly  than  any  closer  verbal  rendering 
could  do.     Spinoza's  mistake  lay  in  his  premature- 
ly giving  out  this  proposition  as  the  definition  of 
existing,  and  not  simply  as  tho  definition  of  known, 
substance. 

*  ElAia,  pars  prima,  DeflniU  111. 


PROPOSITION  XVII. 

WHAT  THB  80B8TANTIAL  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Object  plus  subject  is  the  substantial  in  cog- 
nition ;  matter  mecum  is  the  substantial 
in  cognition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states 
whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or  sub- 
ject, are  the  substantial  in  cognition ;  the 
universal,  in  union  with  the  particular,  is 
the  substantial  in  cognition ;  the  ego  or 
mind  in  any  determinate  condition,  or  with 
any  thing  or  thought  present  to  it,  is  the 
substantial  in  cognition.  This  synthesis, 
thus  variously  expressed,  is  the  substan- 
tial, and  the  only  substantial,  in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Object  plus  subject — matter  mecum — thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or 
subject — the  ego  or  mind  in  any  determinate  oon- 
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ditioD,  or  with  any  thing  or  thought  present  to  it — 

the  universal  in  union  with  the  particular — these 

varieties  of  expression  declare  what  constitute  the 
only  synthesis  which  can  be  known  or  conceived 
without  anything  else  being  known  or  cooo 
along  with  it  (see  in  particular  Props.  11.  III.  VI 
IX.  XIII.)  Therefore  this  synthesis  (thus  various- 
ly expressed)  is  the  substantial,  and  the  only  sub- 
stantial, in  cognition,  conformably  to  the  defini- 
tion of  substance  given  in  Prop.  XVI. 


OBSERVATIONS  AMD   EXPLANATIONS. 

I.  Seventeenth  Ctntnter-prcpotition. — "Object 
swmiMTtth  plus  subject — matter  mecv/m — thoughts  or  mental 
pMiiion.       states  whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or  su 

— the  universal  in  union  with  the  particular — this 
synthesis,  thus  variously  expressed,  is  merely  the 
phenomenal  in  cognition.  The  substantial  is  rather 
the  separate  members  of  the  synthesis,  than  the 
total  synthesis  itself.  Thus  object  apart  from  sub- 
ject-— matter  apart  from  mind — the  egn  apart  5*003 
the  non-ego,  and  separated  from  all  thoughts  and 
i  in inations— the  non-ego  divorced  from  the  ego, 
and  existing  as  it  best  can,— these  are  the  substan- 
tia], not  indeed  in  human  knowledge,  for  human 
knowledge*  cannot  lay  hold  of  tha  eubsl 
in  reality,  in  renn  <.    They  are  the  occult 

bases  of  all  the  phenomena,  intellectual  and  mate- 
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b  alone  come  before  us ;  and  among  these,     i 

and  equally  phenomenal  in  ■  tor,  falls  to  he    

I  what  is  called  tie  synthesis  in  cognition  of 
objects  and  suljeet — matter  and  me — mind  with 
thoughts  or  things  present  to  it— the  universal  and 
the  particular — the  ego  and  the  non-ego.'1 

2_  Tlii.s  couiit<'r-i>ro|>osition  is  a  conglomeration 
of  e-pistemoloey  and  ontology,  with  a  slight  tincture  c<mii<»*. 
of  common  opinion,  and  a  large  menstruum  of  psy-  *■"*"* 
ehological  doctrine.     To  disentangle  its  contents,  fw-w«' 
therefore,  it  must  be  put  through  a  refining  process 
— first,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  all  ontological  ad* 
mixture,  and  to  disengage  and  exhibit  that  pari  of 
it  which  psychology  opposes  to  the  proposition  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  order  to  disengage  and  exhibit 
that  part  of  it  which  ordinary  thinking  opposes  to 
the  proposition. 

3.  First,  Part  of  this  counter-proposition  is  ob- 
viously ontological.     Although  psychology  professes  Elimination 
to  have  no  faith  in  ontology,  and  disclaims  all  con-  j«sy ■ 
nection  with  so  unapproachable  a  department  of 
metaphysics,   she  nevertheless  retains  such  a  bold 
aimed  province;)-  I  her,  un- 

less vigorously  withstood,  to  disconcert  the  opera- 
tions  of    the    exact  reason,  and    to   impede   the 

of  genuine  speculation.     Thus,  whan 
question  is  wit,   What  is  the   substantial  in  cogui- 
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tion?  psychology  ia  not  content  with  answering  that 
there  is  no  substantial  in  cognition,  and  that  win:  is 
supposed  to  be  such  is  merely  the  phenomenal  ;  she 
goes  on  to  declare  what  the  substantia]  im  twist 
is  j  and  thus  people's  attention  is  called  off  from 
the  proper  and  only  point  under  consideration,  while 
the  truth,  which  is  not  over-willing  to  be  caught  at 
any  time,  slips  quietly  away  during  the  confusion. 
"  We  first  raise  a  dust,"  says  Berkeley,  "  and  then 
complain  that  we  cannot  see  " — a  very  true  remark. 
The  speculative  thinker  asks  a  question  about  know- 
ledge, whereupon  the  psychologist  instantly  kicks 
up  a  turmoil  about  existence,  so  that  neither  of 
them  can  see  what  they  are  looking  for.  The  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  substantial  in  cognition?  is  no 
more  answered  by  saying  that  some  occult 
stratum  of  qualities  is  tho  substantial  in  exis* 
than  the  question,  Who  is  the  Great  Mogul  ?  is 
answered  by  the  reply  that  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  is  the  Sovereign  of  England.  We  there- 
fore throw  overboard,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ontolo- 
gical  surplusage  contained  in  the  counter-proposi- 
tion, and  limit  it  to  the  relevant  averment  "  that 
objects  plus  a  subject  is  not  the  substantial,  hut  ia 
the  mere  phenomenal,  in  cognition.1' 


4.  The  contradiction  involved  ! 
position  thus  restricted  is  instantly  bi 
by  an  appeal  to  the  definitions  of  subs; 
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nomenon  (Prop.  XVI.  Dem.,  Prop.  XIV.  Dem.)     trop. 

The  known  substantial  is  whatever,  and  only  what-    

ever,  cau  be  knowu  or  thought  of  without  nuyihing  dfetair oh* 
else  being  known  or  thought  of  along  with   it.  g>»* '» ■ 
Does  anything  else  require  to  be  known  or  thoug1 
of  along  with  objects  plus  a  subject,  or  along  with 
matter  museum,  or  along  with  the  universal  +  the 
particular?     It  Ls  obvious  that  nothing  else  Joes 
(see   Props.    II.    III.  VI.)      Does  anything   more 
require  to  be  apprehended  than  the  ego  or  ones.- If 
in  some  determinate   condition?     Nothing  more 
requires  to  be  apprehended  [Prop.  IX.)     Therefore 
tins  synthesis,  however  it  may  be  expressed,  is  the 
substantial  in  cognition,  and  is  established  as  such 
on  necessary  grounds  of  reason  ;  ami! consequently 
the  counter-proposition  is  the  denial  of  a  necessary 
h  of  reason. 
Again :  The  phenomenal  is  whatever,  and  only 
whatever,  can  be  known  or  thought  of  only  when 
soiii  >e  is  known  or  thought  of  along  w3 

it.  Can  objects  pZuj  a  subject — or  can  matter 
mecum—  or  can  the  universal  +  the  particular — 
or  can  the  ego  or  oneself  in  some  determinate  con- 
dition— can  the  synthesis  of  these  be  known  only 
when  something  else  is  kuown  along  with  it  ?    No 

itiiduLiJ.     The  synthesis  cau  be  known  by  itself,  and 
pthing   further.     Therefore 
thin  ayntliotis  it  not  (ion, 

be  this  on  necessary  princi] 
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of  reason ;  and  consequently  the  c<".unter-prO| 
tion  is  an  affirmation  which  contradicts  a  necessary 
trutb  of  reason.     Thus  it  involves  a  D  >(itra- 

dicti^n,  whether  looked  at  in  its  negative  or  in  ill 
affirmative  aspect 


5.  Secondly,  We    have  now  to    consider  what 
TiMMiitit«r-  part  of  the  counter-projx>sitiou    stands  opposi 
ooutdenHi  m  the  proposition  as  the  product  of  natural,  and  not 
oTnKunT    °^  psychological,  (hinting.     It  is  sometimes 
"lt'      cult  to  determine  what  is  a  spontaneous  mode, 

what  is  an  acquired  habit,  of  thought,  because  psy- 
chological doctrine  frequently  mingles  its  contami- 
nating waters  with  the  not  over-clear  currrent  of 
popular  thinking,  until  men  imagine  that  they  are 
entertaining  naturally,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
some  dogma  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  a 
perverse  training  in  what  is  called  "  mental  pi 
sophy.11     In   the  present  instance,  howrw-r,  it  is 

t  difficult  to  distinguish  the  natural  from 
psychological  judgment.  Psychology  tries  to  per- 
suade people  that  in  all  their  dealings  with  them- 
selves and  the  universe,  they  never  come  across 
anything  substantial — that  mere  qualities  or  phe- 
nomena are  the  objects  of  their  contemplation. 
But  the  world  has  not  been  imposed  upon  by  this 
consecrated  nonsense,  against  which  it  is  mint 
sary  to  argue;  for,  lot  psychologists  preach,  and 
their  followers  believe  as  they  will,  it  is   oerti 
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that  no  man,  in  sober   earnest,  and  if  put  upon     rnop 

oath,  would   ever  say  that  he  had  got  do  wit,  and    

Eudj  digested,  that  stone. 


6.  In  the  counter-proposition  it  was  Btatrd  that 
"  the   substantial  is  rather  the  separate  members  t>.«  txmct 
of  tho  synthesis  of  objects  plus  a  subject  (matter  o«mtW-pw. 
mecum)  than   the  total  synthesis  itself;  but  that  gftjt 

DppOM 
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these  were   not  the  substantial    LB    OOgnitioa,  but  IJtSV. 


only  in  existence."  To  find  the  exact  part  of  the 
counter-proposition  which  natural  thinking  adopts 
and  sets  up  in  antagonism  to  the  proposition,  we 
have  merely  to  leave  out  the  word  "rather,''  and 
to  affirm  that  u  the  substantial  is  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  synthesis,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the 
H  of  the  synthesis — that,  namely,  which  we 
call  objects  or  -matter — and  this  is  the  substantial 
both  in  cognition  and  in  existence,' *  Or,  stated 
more  shortly,  the  exact  point  of  the  counter-propo- 
iich  is  conformable  to  ordinary  opinion, 
is  this:  "mere  material  objects  are  known  sub- 
eUrjoea" 


7    '1  lit-  tost  of  the  truth  of  this  Rtateraent  is,  as 
before,  the  di  of  known   substance.     0  o 

IMH  In  (fcs 

material  I  King  else  «•" 

o  km,  hup 

•  f 

because  tt  *■«  k 

with  then.  ml  things 
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are  not  known  substances— they  are  not  the  sab- 
stautial  in  cognition,  whatever  they  may  be  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  consequently  natural   thinking,  which 
declares  that  they  are  this,  is  convicted  of  enter- 
taining a   contradictory  inadvertency.     Thus  the 
question,   as   to  what   is   and  what  is  not  the  sul» 
stantial  in  thought,  is  brought  to  a  short  but  very 
decisive  issue.     The  synthesis  so  often  refen 
and  which  henceforward,  for   the  sake  of   brevity, 
shall  be  generally  denominated  object-plus-a 
is  the  substantial,  and  the  only  substantial,  in  know- 
ledge and  in  thought. 


Mi 

Oplll     MM      „■ 


8.  The  psychological  opinion  as  to  existing  sub- 
dmriwn  stance  is,  that   this  is  the  occult  substratum   of 

'II  (*»  Ul 

lUS.""  *11"  clua^t"ie8-     Such  an  opinion  in  quite  harml. 

taken  along  with  the  two  following  explanations : 
first,  that  the  substance  for  which  it  contends  does 
not  answer  its  purpose  j  and,  secondly,  that  this 
substance  is  merely  the  phenomenal.  A  vrora 
must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to 
expose  the  hollowness  of  the  psychological  doctrine, 
for  its  plausibility  causes  it  to  be  a  trap  to  unwary 
or  inexact  thinkers. 

9.  First,  This  opinion  does  not  answer  its  pur- 
rtnt,  &  d**  pose.     Qualities,  says  psychology,  must  have  B 

*    port,  phenomena  must  have  something  to  inhere 
in ;  they  cannot  be  conceived  as  subsisting  by  1 1 


selves,  therefore  they  have  an  occult  substratum, 
and  this  occult  substratum  is  substance.  Well, 
tot  tliis  postulation  be  granted.     Can  the  qaal 

tor  with  thoir  substance,  be  now  conceived  ns 
subsisting  by  themselves?  Not  one  whit  I 
than  before.  They  still  (that  is,  the  qualities  and 
the  substance  together)  require  an  additional  sup- 
plement before  they  can  be  conceived  as  subsisting  ; 
they  require  to  be  supplemented  in  knowledge,  or 
in  thought,  by  the  known  or  conceived  "  me"  before 
they  can  be  known  or  thought  of  at  all  (Props.  I. 
and  XIII.)  It  is  thus  obvious  that  psychological 
substance  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  was  postulated  because  the 
qualities  could  not  be  conceived  as  standing  alone ; 
but  just  as  little  can  the  qualities  pins  the  substance 
iiceived  as  standing  alone ;  therefore  the  hypo- 
thesis is  good  for  nothing.  It  offers  to  the  mate* 
rial  qualities  a  support  which  breaks  down  under 
them — a  very  questionable  kindness. 


PIMP 


ii  opinion  is,  moreover,  mislead- 

nfi  us  the  mere  phenomenal  and  »«*>' 

bfl  subntnnti ;d.      Whatever  can  be  knovn«fu,«»» 

or  though  i  when  something  else  is  known 

it  of  aJong  with  it  is  the  phenomenal  (see 

Phoc<  <n  of  the 

i  i  myht    uf   nnl.    when    the   ego   is 
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known  or  thought  of  along  with  them  (Props.  Land 
XII.)  Therefore  the  synthesis  of  phenoimn 
psychological  substance  is  the  mere  phenol 
With  this  proviso,  then,  that  the  psycho! 
hypothesis  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  that, 
while  professing  to  give  us  some  conception,  however 
inadequate,  of  the  substantial,  it  places  before  ua  the 
mere  phenomenal,  strict  speculation  can  have  no 
objection  to  concede  to  psychology  as  many  occult 
substrata  of  qualities  as  she  may  choose  to 
One  or  one  thousand  is  a  matter  of  absolute  in- 
difference. 


T>»l?n*llUi- 
ttutial  i-oo- 

■ 
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11.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  ft 
tutes  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  sentence  of  repre- 
hension which  has  just  been  pronounced  upon  psy- 
chology, inasmuch  as  it  may  he  said  that  they  too 
represent  substance  as  constituted  by  a  synthesis  of 
phenomena  (object  +  subject),  the  following  differ- 
ence must  be  pointed  out,  and  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  The  charge  against  psychology  is,  thai 
substance  for  which  she  contends  is  no  substance  at 
all,  but  is  the  mere  phenomenal,  because  it  requires 
to  be  supplemented  in  thought  by  something  mora 
— namely,  by  the  "me;"'  whereas  the  substantial, 
for  which  strict  speculation  contends,  is  uadoubtedly 
a  substance  in  cognition  (whatever  it  may  b 
existence) ;  because,  although  it  may  he  an  aggre- 
gate of  mere  phenomena;  it  can  and  does,  noverthe- 
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less,  subsist  in  thought  without  any  else  subsisting 

there  along  with  it ;  and  thus  it  corresponds  to  the    

definition  of  known  substance,  which  is  all  that  is 
required  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  statement  ad- 
vanced in  Proposition  XVII,  Any  one  may  con- 
vince himself,  without  much  difficulty,  that  hi 
think  of  things  pfafl  himself  without  thinking  of 
anything  more  (and  can  therefore  conceive  the  sub- 
stantial] ;  and  also  that  be  cannot  think  of  anything 
less  than  Una  without  thinking  of  something  u\ 
and,  consequently,  that  whatever  be  thinks  of  as 
less  than  this  completed  synthesis,  is  thought  of  as 
the  phenomenal,  in  conformity  with  the  definition 
of  phenomenon. 

12.  This  article  may  be  appropriately  concluded 
by  some  brief  notices  of  the  history  of  this  disti  i 
tion  between  substance  and  phenomenon.     In  tb. 
first  place,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  con 
nectcd  with  it — as  may  have  struck  the  reader  from  wlSf 
what  has  been  already  said — is  the  direct  transposi- 
tion of  its  terms  which  the  dtstmcl  mm.  M  originally 
pro|»)unded,  ha  <d  at  the  hands  of  psycho- 

logy.   The  synthesis  of  object-plus-subject  is  the 
I  (the  substantial  at  least  in  cognition) ; 
le  Us  i  ct  on  the  one  hand,  ond 

ibjoct  cm  the  other—are  the  mere  phenomenal  in 
.  undoubtedly  tin-  true,  the  intelll* 
►vor.  I  ut  doctrine  in  regaid 
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to  substance  and  phenomenon.  But  psychology 
holds  that  this  synthesis  is  the  mere  phenomenal, 
and  that  its  constituents — object  on  the  one  hand, 
and  subject  on  the  other— are  the  substanti 
existence.  But,  inasmuch  as  psychology  can  BO&roalj 
be  supposed  to  maintain  that  something  of  which 
we  have  no  sort  of  conception,  either  adequate  or 
inadequate,  is  the  existing  substantial,  psychology 
must  be  held  to  teach  that  we  have  some  vague 
and  glimmering  kind  of  notion  of  these  in  their 
separation,  as  the  substantial  in  cognition,  as  well 
as  in  existence.  And  thus,  as  has  been  Bald,  tbti 
distinction  has  been  directly  reversed.  Psychology 
declares  that  to  be  the  phenomenal  which  speculation 
declares  to  be  the  substantial,  and  conversely.  No 
transposition  can  be  more  exact,  in  spite  of  the  psy- 
chological asseveration  that  the  substantial  lien  alto- 
gether beyond  the  limits  of  knowledge  and  of 
thought.  That  must  be  taken  as  a  mere 
parler.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  psycho- 
logist regards  solidity  as  convertible  with  sub- 
stance,— as  wb  all  do  in  our  ordinary  or  unspecula- 
t.ive  moments. 


Rota 

COUMKl  l)V 


13.  Irrespective  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  reversal  of  the  terms  of  an  important  pliiloso- 

distinction,   this  psychological   doctrirj 
has   been   already   sufficiently   shown,  is   erroneous 
and  contradictory.    Objects,  whatever  they  may  be, 


T11E0BT  OP  KNOWING. 

are  not  the  substantial  in  cognition,  because  they     i 

cannot  stand  in  cognition  by  themselves,  or  per  ae    

(Propa  I.  II.)  The  subject  is  uot  the  substantial 
in  cognition,  because  it  cannot  stand  in  cognition 
by  itself,  or  prr  sc  (Prop.  IX.)  Therefore  these 
are  the  phenomenal  in  cognition.  But  the  synthesis 
of  object-plo3-subject  is  the  substantial  in  cognition, 
because  this,  and  this  alone,  will  stand  in  cognition 
by  itself,  or^er  ac.  This  alone  can  be  known  with- 
out anything  more  being  known.  The  reader  may 
thus  perceive  at  a  glance  how  flagrftntlji  erroneou 
a  system  that  must  be  which  teaches  (as  all  psy- 
chology does)  a  doctrine  directly  the  reverse  of 
this. 

14.  There  was,   however,  unquestionably  a  i 

when  the  terms  of  this  distinction  were  kept  in  BoutuM 

.  .  .  i  -      i    ■  *n<*  p*>°r°- 

their  proper  places,  and  understood  in  their  correct  «•«»  ori<i- 

signification.  Allowance  being  made  (see  Prop.  X.  {jJJ/j^uSi 
Obs.  10)  for  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  which 
ilder  ^speculations,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  Plato  and  his  predecessors 
understood  the  terms  substance  and  phenomenon  in 
sense  which  these  Institutes  have 
assigned  to  t  i  bear  out  this  assertion,  we 

.ihlerstood 
by  phenamnna 

i  ex  is- 


liCUAMfatWi 
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root*      that   we   are  at  present  concerned   critically   with 
their  opinions. 

Jn  the  older  systems,  the  phenomenal  [♦a»»V- 
•riio  kwwn  n*)  was  a  sTnonyni  for  the  sensible  (w0fjp*V),  and 
ibToMu  l°  ^°^1  ^  these  were  exactly  equivalent  to  MMMOOto— 
•j.uiu*.        that    13,   begun,   but  not    completed    cognition 

other  words,  to  cognition,  which  was  not  cognition, 
until  supplemented  by  the  element  (e*3ar)  or  (iAV#) 
required  to  complete  it.  Thus  the  phenomenal 
was  laid  down  aa  that  which  could  be  know:, 
conceived  only  when  something  else  was  known  ot 
conceived  along  with  it.  But  this  is  precisely  I 
definition  of  phenomenon  given  in  these  Institutes. 
And  thus  there  is  an  exact  coincidence  of  opinion 
between  the  older  systems  and  the  present  work,  in 
so  far  as  the  conception  of  the  phenomenal  is  con- 
cern 

1G.  The  same  coincidence  maybe  easily  shown 
riiBkimwu  in  regard  to  the  conception  of  known  substance.  In 
wording  10  the  older  systems,  the  substantial  in  cognition  (r.»  ov) 
»jtimm.  was  a  synonym  for  the  intelligible  (khttA'),  am)  botfl 
terms  were  equivalent  to  completed  cognition ;  that 
is,  to  whatever  could  be  known  or  thought  of  m 
out  anything  else  being  known  or  thought  of  along 
with  it.  But  this  is  precisely  the  definition 
known  substauce  given  in  those  Institutes. 


17.  So  in  regard  to  the  phenomenal,  not  simply 
ignition,  but  in  existence.     In  the  older  sys- 


tue  usual  synonym  for  this  was  the  Becoinini 
\rh  ytywi(jr»w)  ;  that  18,  inchoate  existence  (just  U  ETC     "immdob, 
sensible,  ourA^Tfir,  stood  For  inchoate  cognition):  in 

words,  existence  which  is  not  existence  until 
supplemented  by  something  else.  And  thus,  in  the 
intention,  at  least,  of  tho  older  systems,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  existing  phenomenal  was  fahk:  Um 
existing  phenomenal,  or  phenomenal  existence,  is 
whatever  can  exist  only  along  with  something  else. 
In  like  manner,  the  substantial,  considered  not 
simply  in  cognition,  but  in  existence,  had  for  its 
synonym  true  Being  (r<i  %m%  5»>),  and  was  held  to  be 
iijiiiv.ilent  to  completed  existence  (just  ■*<■  ih 
telligible,  M7n>>,  Mat,  or  too,  stood  Cor  completed 

ion);  so  that  the  definition  of  the  existing 
wouM  be  this  :  The  existing  substantial, 
•  '.xistence,  is  whatever  can  exist  with- 
out anything  else  existing  along  with    iL     There 

iin  an  BOuUt   In  -inony  or  pnr:il!i'listn  Wtween 
the  old  conceptions  of  known  substance  and  exist- 

;listance,  and  between  the  old  conceptions  of 
known  phenomenon  and  existing  phenomenon. 
\\  iili  these  conceptions  or  definitions,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  existence,  we  have,  at  present,  no 
concern.     That  point  has  hem  t  upon,  ben 

even  this  incidental  mention  of  it  may  help 
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to  clear  up  a  very  obscure  topic  in  ancient  philoso- 
phy, and  one  on  which  no  light  is  thrown  in  any 
history  of  speculation — the  question,  namely.  What 
did  Plato  and  his  predecessors  understand  by  the 
substantial  in  existence?  They  understood  by  this 
expression  whatever  could  exist  without  anyi 
else  necessarily  existing  along  with  it.  What  can 
only  so  exist  is  a  point  which  can  be  proper]} 
enucleated  only  in  the  ontology. 


Tin  n'-in 

H|dUh 

in  U*  old 
MttU 


18.  The  ambiguities  of  language  which  pervade 
the  old  philosophies,  and  have  thus  prevented  that 
truth  from  being  appreciated  or  understood,  ore 
mainly  these  two:  First,  The  term  rb  8f  Me 
Being)  is  used  both  in  an  epistemological  and  in 
an  ontological  acceptation ;  this  is  to  say.  it  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  both  the  substantial  in  cogni- 
tion and  the  substantial  in  existence.  This  twofold 
use  of  the  term  would  have  been  quite  legitimate, 
had  any  critical  argumentation  been  employed  bo 
prove  the  coincidence  of  the  known  substantial  and 
the  existing  substantial ;  but  no  such  reasoning 
having  been  resorted  to,  this  double  signification 
could  nob  but  be  perplexing.  In  the  same  way, 
the  term  yiywutvov  is  also  used  indiscriminately  to 
signify  both  the  phenomenal  in  existence  and  the 
phenomenal  in  cognition,  the  proper  term  for  the 
latter  being  the  sensible  (ri>  «<rft>T<W).  Secondly,  A 
still  more  serious  ambiguity  was  this:    The  term 
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whether  applied  to  cognition  or  to  existence, 
was  used  indiscriminately  to  signify  one  member 
only  (that  is,  the  universal  part)  of  the  total  syn- 
thesis, whether  of  knowledge  OX  of  existeuce,  and 
also  to  signify  the  total  synthesis,  consisting  of  the 
two  members,  universal  aud  particular.  And  in 
like  manner,  the  words  «5op,  idea,  mrpo^  seem  some- 
times to  have  stood  for  the  one  member  only  in  the 
total  synthesis  of  cognition  (that  is,  for  the  universal 
part),  and  sometimes  for  the  fo/u/ synthesis,  embrac- 
ing the  two  factors,  universal  anil  particular.  And 
thus  tho  same  terms  came  to  be  somewhat  abusively 
employed  to  signify  both  the  substantial  (that  is, 
tho  completed  synthesis,  consisting  of  the  universal 

he  particular,— our  "subject-p£i«-object  *T)  aud 
the  phenomenal  (that  is,  a  mere  part  of  the  syn- 
thesis—to wit,  the  universal  part,  or  our  "  subject "). 

ambiguity  has  undoubtedly  been  the  occasion 
of  much  of  the  perplexity  of  thought  and  coufusion 
ion  which  abound  in  the  histories  of  philo- 
sophy. 


19,  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  origin  of 

.ted  to  itowbv 
the  wont  of  u  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  eowu^ior. 
ontology  a  iogy.      The  second  ia  ex- 

plain'- tlw*t   tin'    universal 

Cant  member 
vi  ther  of  cog- 
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nition  or  of  existence),  inasmuch  as  there  can  be 
no  synthesis  at  all  without  tin*  definable  and  de- 
finiii-  factor,  that  it  was  regarded  as  alm-ist  eqniw 

y  or  by  itself,  to  the  whole  synli 
It  swallowed  up,  aa  it  were,  the  other  or  par- 
ticular factor,  the  varieties  of  which,  being  con- 
tingent, were  incessantly  changing,  and  being  in- 
exhaustible, were,  of  course,  not  to  be  defined. 
Ami  henee  the  terms  referred  to  (Jiftor,  Mm,  mrjrmvfy 
which  properly  represented  only  a  part  of  the 
synthesis  of  cognition  (or  the  phenomenal),  came 
also  to  represent  the  whole  synthesis  (or  the  sab- 
sUntial). 


AMdnred 
up  by  are- 
f*rar>n>  t.i 
Uxdn.ltlu 

tiimatclK. 


20.   If  this  somewhat  abstruse  exposition  be  con- 
strued into  the  terms  which  the  Institutes  employ 
to  designate  the  substantial  in  cognition,  the  cause 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  ambiguity  in  qu« 
will  be  understood  exactly.     I-myself — ("  the  uni- 
versal"  of  the  older   systems) — I-myself-wit 
addition-of-some-thing-or-thought  —  this  synthesis, 
and  nothing  less,  is  the  substantial  in  cognition,  be- 
cause it  alone  can  be  known  without  anything 
being  known.     But  the  part  called  "  i-m ysclf  "  ia  so 
much  the  more  important  and  essential  factor  of  Kb 
two,  that  it  is  very  apt  to  be  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing, by  itself,  the  substantial  in  cognition,  win 
particular  element,  the  thing  or  thought,  is  very  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  alone  constituting  the  phenomenal 


in  cognition,  by  reason  of  its  contingent  and  variable 
aharactcr.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  mistake  ; 
because  "J-myself"  cannot  be  known  unless  along 
with  some  particular  tbing  or  thought,  or  detenni- 
ii  of  one  kind  or  other,  any  more  than  tin- 
thing  or  thought  can  be  known  unless  along  with 
witf.  So  that  the  term  *'  I-myseif  "  is  an  expression 
of  the  phenomenal,  just  as  much  as  the  term  "tree" 
or  "  anger  "  is  an  expression  of  the  phenomenal 
•  :r  of  the  factors  can  be  known  without  the 
Other,  nomoqn/nlly  <f  nh  of  them  is  the  phenomenal, 
conformably  to  the  definition  of  phenomenon ;  but 
both  of  them  can  be  known  together  without  any- 
thing else  being  known;  consequently,  their  syn- 
thesis is  the  substantial  in  cognition,  conformably 
to  the  definition  of  known  nibito 


prop. 

XXII, 


21.  Ni  tl -it h: standing  these  ambiguities,  there  oan- 
not  be  a  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  known  subetant  < 

.v  aid 

propounded  [>\  the  older  systems  has  much  uj  OOm-  V  - 

*  win 

son — is,  buUad,  in  its  .spirit,  identical — with  the  ***»■ 
doctrine  let  forth  is  these  Institutes.     According  to 
the  ud  pre-Platonic  speculations,  substance 

it  i>  '<y  means  of 

the  aefcr  at  which  is  apprehended 

sol*!  Uect.      It  is  apprehended 

par  i 'la, 

lemont  oomei  through  the 
i  ■ 

i 
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"me"  of  the  Institutes)  comes  througli  the  int- 
ainl  tlieir  syutl  the  presto  I    ihe  sub- 

stantia], or  real,  or  concrete.  This  doctrine  need 
not  puzzle  any  one  who  chooses  to  throw  his  eyes 
on  the  things  around  him,  and  then  to  consider 
that  he  is  not  apprehending  them  to  the  exclusion 
of  himself,  nor  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  them  ; 
but  that  he  is  apprehending  them  and  birnsell 
synthesis  which  cannot  be  broken  up  in  thought  with- 
out breaking  up  and  destroying  the  ground  of  all 
conceirability.  Each  of  the  factors,  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  conceive  it  by  itself,  is  nonsensi- 
cal: the  intelligible  or  universal  element,  by  itself, 
is  no  less  contradictory  than  the  sensible  or  pi- 
lar element  by  itself.  On  this  point  the  an 
speculations  appear  to  differ  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Institutes :  but  this  may  proceed  merely  from 
their  being  less  explicit— for  it  is  obvious  tli.it  the 
universal  without  the  particular  is  just  as  inconceiv- 
able as  the  particular  is  without  the  universal 
Prop.  VI.)  Again,  each  of  the  elements  is  pheno- 
menal when  considered  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
other;  and,  again,  the  two  together  are  the  known 
substantial,  when  considered  per  se,  and  without  any- 
thing else  being  taken  into  account  along  with  th«  i 


22.  In  case  it  Bhould  be  objected  that  this  doc- 
im  trine   represents   intellect  equally   with   sense  as  a 
faculty  of  nonsense,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  thai 
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unitersal,  or  "me,"  which  is  the  proper  object  of 
intellect,  is  absurd  and  incogaisable  by  itsel 
following  explanations  must  be  given  :  Intellect  is 
not,  like  sense,  a  faculty  of  nonsense,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  it  is  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  the* 
synthesis  of  oneself  and  things  (or  thoughts) :  it 
apprehends  both  elements  together,  and  this  union 
is  manifestly  comprehensible, — although  either  ele- 
ment, without  the  other,  u  just  as  manifestly  in- 
comprehensible. In  so  far  as  its  own  mere  element 
(the  "me"  dissociated  from  all  thoughts  and  things) 
is  concerned,  intellect  must  be  pronounced  a  faculty 
of  the  contradictory,  just  as  the  senses  are  of  this 
character.  Nothing  short  of  the  completed  >yu- 
thesis  is  presentable,  or  comprehensible  by  the 
mind, — and  what  more  would  people  ha\ 


\V||. 


a*  1"  tuli- 


23.  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  substance. 
What,  according  to  the   expositors)  of   the  a;  ah*  or 

opinions,  was  the  Platonic  dootnne  in    refpnj 
substance?    Misled  by  the  ambiguiti  hare 

been  noticed  and  cleared  up,  these  commentators 
say   or  insinuate  that,  according    to   the   a' 

ntial  does  not  come  to  tlie 

s  at  all — not  even  in  part — 

:dtogether  independent 

of  son  intellect  alone. 

M  placing  it  I 
I  n  theii  master  and 
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for  themselves  the  possession  of  some  purely  inlel- 
:.  ifitnitu.il  by  which  pure  Bubetance  is  gated 
upon.  Professing  in  this  way  to  reach  the  trr; 
relinquishing  the  employment  of  tluir  senses,  they 
lmve  advanced  a  doctrine  which  is  sufficient  to 
drive  the  student  of  philosophy  out  of  his.  He 
finds  himself  referred  away  from  his  senses  and  the 
sensible  world  to  grope  for  Platonic  substance  in 
regions  emptier  than  an  exhausted  receiver,  and 
murkier  than  the  darkness  of  Erebus.  He  finds 
himself  gazing  at  abstractions  without  any  eyes,  and 
grasping  nonentities  without  any  hands  ;  liftiri 
nothing  upon  the  point  of  no  fork ;  and  filling  with 
vacuity  a  faculty  which  he  does  not  possess. 

't  the  student  finds  himself  doing  who  st 
Plato  in  any,  or  in  all,  of  his  expositors ;  and  for 
this  occupation,  which  is  by  no  means  a  pleasn 
one,  he  is  indebted  to  their  having  mistaken  for 
fiuished  cognitions,  data  which  were  originally  laid 
down  as  elements  of  cognition  necessarily  in  cog- 
nisable when  considered  apart  from  each  other. 


24.  A   hereditary  dogma  current  iu  all  the  his- 
a  traditional  tories  of  philosophy  is,  that  the  ancient   sn 
jjjjjj     were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  senses  with  dis- 
dain, and  of  asserting  that  they  were  in  no  wi 
instrumental  in  placing  the  truth  before  the 
"  Magui   est  ingenii  revocare  menteni  a 
says  Cicero,  coolly  platonising  in  the  shade. 
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•aiUy  said  ;  not  so  easily  done.     And  supposing  H 
done ;  suppose  we  have  shown  what 
we  ore  by  turning  away  tie  mind  &WB  At  ■ 
— \\li  Wh;u  Ls  the  next  si.ifji  ?     I '"ubtfeas 

nation  is  that  we  shall  !»«■  r*.'w:ird<--d  by  a 
glorious  intuition  of  Platonic  substance.  But  did 
any  mau,  did  Cicero  himself,  ever  find  it  so?  Wfl 
may  confidently  answer— no.  No  man  ever  came 
to  a  good  end  in  philosophy  who  tried  to  reach 
(lie  truth  by  casting  his  senses  behind  him,  or 
who  strove  to  make  his  way  by  endeavouring  to 
get  on  without  them.  This  is  ono  of  those  tradi- 
tional maxims  which,  originally  a  I 
although  ambiguous  truth,  has  been  handed  i 
through  a  long  succession  of  philosophic  vifituext, 
not  one  of  whom  understood  its  spirit,  until  it 
has  come  to  us  with  all  its  aroma  'ed — 

refuse,  or  last  deposit,  of  dregs  which  have 
[©positing  dregs  since  ever  philosophy  had  a 

name. 


25.  The  true  meaning  of  turning  the  mind  ai 

As  senses,  is  no!  that  we  should  turn  awayniuw 
senses  and  their  presentations  (the  mate-  ■""  ■ 
rial  Wotl  I  ter  vacuity  by  means  of  Jj^J*" 

■  i  1 1  .   btrt  that, 

re  us,  w« 

to  see  that  a  arable 

ooked,  and  which  wo 
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always   do  overlook,   or  attend   to  very  b! 
our  ordinary  moods,  is  and  was,  nevertheless,  ther* 
all  the  while,  essentially  and  necessarily  there,  and 
present  to  our  mind,  along  with  every  sensible  I 
that  comes   before  it — that,  namely,  which    Plato 
calls  an  idea — that  which  this  system  calls,  perhaps 
more  intelligibly,  ourselves.     When    this  elea 
is  found  out,  the  whole  material  universe  still  pre- 
sents to  us  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  before ; 
because,  of  course,  the  mere  finding  out  this  ele- 
ment is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  putting  it  t 
it  was  there  all  along,  and  it  was  apprehended  as 
there   all   along.     The   only  difference   is,  that  we 
attended  hitherto  so  slightly  to  its  presence,   as 
almost   actually   to    think    that   it  was    not   I 
Hence  our  inadvertency  in  supposing  that  we  ap- 
prehended  things  by  and   in   themselves — that  is, 
things   with    the   element    of    their   intelligibility, 
the  ground  of  their  apprehensibility  taken  away. 
cardinal    contradiction    philosophy   correct*. 
And  surely  common  seas©,  when  enlightened   by 
philosophy,  and  not  blinded,  as  she  usually  ii 
psychology,  will  adept  this  correction  as  one  of  her 
iiwii  most  genuine  and  undoubted  children, — and 
to  this  extent  at  least,  will  become  perfectly  recon- 
ciled with  speculation,  ami  a  convert  to  her  ways 
of  thinking.    The   universe   presents  exactly  the 
same  appearance  to  speculation  which  it  does  to 
common  sense;    only  with    this    dj  that 
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speculation  sees  clearly,  and  traces  through  all  its     prop. 

consequences,  the   element  essential   to  ita  cogni-    

tion  :  whilo  common  sense  sees  this  element  only 
confusedly,  or  almost  entirely  overlooks  it ;  and 
thus,  miles-*  instructed  by  philosophy,  remains  blind 
to  all  the  important  results  which  an  attention  to 
thifl  element  brings  to  light 

2G.    Such,  then,  is   the  whole  meaning  of  the 
ancient   injunction   about   the  necessity  of  taming  ?*§*.'*' 
the  mind  away  from  the  senses,  if  we  would  re.-i 
the  truth.     Doubtless  we  must  do  this,  to  the  ex-  u-,lo«B"- 
tent  of  perceiving  that  the  truth  does  not  come  to 
us  Bolcly  by  the  way  of  the  seuscs,  but  that  some- 
thing  else,   which   does   not  come  to   us  through 
ilnin,  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  truth  which  the 
mind  apprehends.     Unless  we  turn  away  from  the 
senses,  and  deny  their  sufficiency  to  this  extent, 
they  will  inevitably  mislead  us — they  will  lurid  us 
in  a  contradiction,  as  they  always  do  in  our  ordinary 
moods;  for,  at  such  times,  they  make  us  fancy  thai 
what  we  apprehend  is  placed  before  us  solely  by 
tlu-ir  uisiMin  ;  wherea:  it,  thai  tl 

place  before  us  only  the  inchoate  or  unintelligible 
part  of  the  truth— ouly  the  oostrftdictory  element 
of  km  1  the  source 

which  pkaei  %x  t — the 

part  (to  wit  itself, 

contra* I ict ion  \Bt 
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PROP. 


Further  than   this,  to  attempt  to  prosecute  o 

searches  in  metaphysics  hy  tinning  awaj 
senseB,  or  to  expect  to  reach  the  truth  by  diedoinij 
them  and  their  intimations,  would  be  to  embark  on 
a  very  hopeless  enterprise  ;  and,  moreover,  to 
pose  that  the  ancient  philosophers  had  any 
meaning  in  view  than  that  now  stated,  * 
inculcated  this  precept,  would  be  to  treat  them  with 
very  great  injustice. 


27.  From  these  remarks,  it  must  now  bo  obvious 
(■•ntmrtfto-  to  the  reader   (nud   bbifl  is  the  point   which    thvi 
observations  are  chielly  designed  to  bring   out)  thi 
uicient  philosophy  and  modern  psychology 
diatnetrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  view* 
as  to  substance  and  phenomenon.     According  to 
the  old  systems,  the  synthesis  of  subject-yitts-ol 
(or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  synthesis  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular)  is  known  subatanc- 
this  substance  or  synthesis  is  made  up  of  two  phe- 
nomena— two  factors  which  are  phenomenal,  inas- 
much as  neither  can  be  known  without  the  otl 
and  which  ure  nevertheless  substantial,  becan 
two  loijr.ther  can  be  known  without  anything  else. 
The  known  substantial  is  thus  constituted  by  a  a] 
thesis  of  phenomena.      Psychology,  on  the  oth) 
band,  holds  that  the  synthesis  of  subject-^*/ iw-ob- 
ject  is  purely  phenomenal,  and  that  its  factors  alone 
are  substantial — object  on  the  one  hand  b  | 


i  of  KNowraa 


the  sulject,  and   the  subject  or  mind,  on  th.:- 

apart  from  all  objects.  The  substantial  is 
thus  constituted  by  an  analysis  of  phenomena. 
Shortly  Btated,  the  distinction  is  this :  genuine 
speculation  finds  the  known  Mil>*Uiuti;i1  in  1 1» ■ 
thesis  of  two  phenoraenals,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
liogy,  00  substantiate— objects,  namely,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  subject  on  the  other;  and  it 
find-;  the  phenomenal  in  the  analysis  of  this  sub- 
si.u)[i;i!.  Psychology,  on  the  contrm\.  funis  the 
known  phenomenal  in  the  synthesis  of  two  suli- 
Bfl .intials,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  speculation, 
are  phenomenals — objects,  namely,  on  the  one  1 
and  subject  on  the  other  ;  and  it  finds  the  substan- 
tial in  the  analysis  of  this  phenomenal  Thus  specu- 
i  givei  out  as  the  substantial  what  nature  her- 
self has  fixed  as  such ;  and,  moreover,  gives 
the  phenomenal  the  elements  which  result  when 
this  substantial  is  tampered  with  and  broken  up. 
Psychology,  on  the  continy.  /ives  out  as  the  sub- 
stantial the  elements  which  result  when  the  sub- 
stantial  is  tampered  with   and  broken  Up  j  :nnl, 

gives  out  as  the  phenomenal  that  I 
nature  herself  has  fixed  a*  the  substantial. 


28.  But  d  !■  ""pping  this  Bomewhat  technical  phraseo- 
logy, and  looking  at  the  question  simply  by  the  light  sp*,  i 
MimoD  sense,  or  experience,  we  may  verv  easily  *«•» 

•  nfnrnt  to 

the  doctrine  advocated  by  speculation  is «*■«•■"* 
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infinitely  sounder,  as  well  as  much  more  intelligible, 
than  that  advanced  by  psychology.     Let  any  one 
consider  whether  he  does  not  regard  the  synthesis 
constituted  by  himself  and  surrounding  things,  as 
much  more  real  and  substantial  than  either  li  i 
with  no  objects  or  thoughts  present  to  him,  or  than 
the  objects  or  thoughts  with  no  self  in  connection 
with  them.      Let  him  juBt  consider  that  he  cannot 
get  any  hold  at  all  upon  the  members  of  this  syn- 
thesis when  he  attempts  to  grasp  them  out  of 
tion  to  each  other, — indeed,   that  the  necessities  of 
all  thinking  prevent  either  factor  from  being  a 
hended  without  the  other, — and  he  cannot  but  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  opinion  now  expressed.     It 
seems  unreasonable   to  regard  as  the  subst. 
thai    which   no  possible  intelligence  can   1 
cognisance  of.     This  consideration  brings  the  ques- 
tion to  a  short  and  decisive  settlement,  and  must 
surely  procure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  specu- 
lative,   as    distinguished    from    the   psychological, 
pleading.     It   is   also   to   be  hoped   that   these  re- 
marks  may  help  to  restore  their  proper  and   origi- 
nal signification  to  the  philosophical    terms,  sub- 
stance, and  phenomenon, 


PROPOSITION    XVIII. 

THE   BBLAT1VE  IN  COGNITION. 

There  is  no  mere  relative  in  cognition  :  m 
Other  words,  the  rel;ili\  oi  by  i 

is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and  unknown. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  d> 
tion  of  the  relative,  which  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  phenomenal.  "The  relative  is  what- 
ever can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a  cor- 
relative is  known  or  conceived  along  with  it."  But 
■•Inch  can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a 
correlative  is  known  or  conceived  along  with  it 

known  or  conceived  by  itself.   Therefore  there 
is  no  int.'  in  cognition;  iu  other  words, 

the  n  l.itiw  per  st't  or  by  itself,  is,  of  "y,  un- 

iwableai  i  wn. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

h  this  and  the  three  following  propo- 

lately 
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pbop.     preceding  ones,  several  good  reasons  may  be  alleged 

•     for  introducing  them.     The  student  of  philosophy  is 

BrnMWcm-  never  more  perplexed  than  when  ho  L8  brought  into 
tppouiDR  contact,  again  and  again,  with  the  same  enor  ex- 
Kj^^UL'i  prewed  in  different  language,  and  with  the  same 
dtStlwa!.1'*  controversy  carried  on  under  an  altered  nomencla- 
ture. In  such  cases  he  is  perplexed,  because 
new  phraseology  leads  Lim  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing different  from  what  had  formerly  been  before 
him  is  being  treated  of.     When  he  ki><  this 

is  not  something  different,  but  the  same,  he  fa  per- 
plexed no  longer.     To  obviate,  therefore,  this  c 
of  embarrassment,  it  is  proper  to  follow  out  the 
same  error  through  all  the  disguiees  which  it  may 
assume,  in  order  to  show  that,  under  all  its  aliases, 
it  is  merely  an  old  acquaintance  with  a  new  fkoa,  or 
wither  the  same  convict  trying  to  impose  upon  us 
in  a  different  dress.     Error  seems  to  be  as  tenaci 
of  existence  as  truth.     No  sooner  is  it  demolished 
under  one  form  than  it  comes  to  life  again  UJ 
another.     It  steals,  serpent-like,  through  the  woiM, 
and,  even  when  convicted,  it  usually  escapes  with 
the  loss  of  little  more  than  the  mere  skin  upot 
back.     That  is  hung  up  in  Urroremt  but  the  wearer 
wanders  on  in  another  suit,  wily,  protean,  and  in- 
exterminate.     It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  truth   to  keep   a  vigilant   look-<ra< 
upon  the  movements  of  tins  incorrigible  vagrant, — 
to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to  unmask  him 
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even  when  he  is  merely  the  same  old  offender  call-      i 
iug  himself  by  :it  name.  

2.  Conformably  with  the  method  adopted  through- 
out these  Ju&titutes,  this  corrective  plan  can  be  car-  n#n*©it» 

• 
jii'd  into  effect  only  by  the  enunciation   of  propo-  J« 

siting  which  not  only  rectify  the  errors  embodied  Jxj*/  ' 
iti  the  c.iTf  spending  counter-propositions,  but  also 
supply  the  truths  which  arc  recommended  for  D 
ceptance  in  their  etead.  Error  reiterated  under 
new  modes  of  expression  must  be  met  by  new 
verbal  raitavatioM  of  the  truth  adapted  to  these 
new  verbal  forms  of  falsity.  Ilence  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  Props.  XVI II.,  XIX.,  XX., 
XXI.,  which,  although  they  are  virtually  identical 
with  Prop*  XIV,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  will  be  found 
to  differ  from  them  slightly  in  this  respect,  that 
ilu'V  give  a  clearer  expression  both  to  the  errors 
which  are  exposed,  and  to  the  truths  which  are 
advanced  ;  and  thus  they  contribute  to  the  real 
improvement  and  final  consummation  of  the  science 
of  metaphysics,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nothing 
but  a  continual  working  forwards  from  cleanups  fed 
a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  insight,  exactitude, 
and  illumination  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns 
the  higher    interests  and   ultimate  destiny  of   our 


r<*yropos\li<>n. — "There  is 
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pbop.     nothing  but  the  relative  in  cognition :   in   other 

words,  the  relative,  and  the  relative  only,  is  known 

°ou««r-pro-  or  knowable  by  man. 

portion.  J 

4.  The  test  of  this  counter-proposition    is  the 
it  to  shown    definition  just  given  of  the  relative.     The  relative 

to  bo  con  Ira- 

dfctcry.  can  be  known  only  along  with  its  correlative  :  there- 
fore to  affirm  that  the  relative  only  can  be  known, 
is  to  affirm  that  the  relative  can  be  known  without 
its  correlative  being  known,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  contradictory  assertion.  What  further  fallacies 
lurk  under  this  counter-proposition,  and  arise  out 
of  it,  shall  be  exposed  in  the  subsequent  articles. 


PROPOSITION    XIX. 

WHAT  THE  RELATIVE   IN   U'MIl" 

whatever  they  may  te,  are  the  rela- 

>■  mi  cognition  ;  matter,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, is  the  relative  in  cognition  ;  thoughts 
or  mental  states  whatsoever  are  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition;  the  universal  is  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition  ;  the  particular  id  the 
ivlati\r  in    CQgnitiotl  :    tin-   BgO,  Of  muni.  01 

•ject,  is  the  relative  in  cognition. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  is  a  mere  reiteration  of 
demonstration  XV.;  the  word  "relative"  being 
ituted  for  the  word  **  phenomenal."  Each  of 
the  items  specified  in  Prop,  XIX.  u  the  relative  in 
cognition,  because  each  of  them  can  be  ko 
along  with  its  correlative.  Thus,  objects  c*i 
known  only  in  relation  to  some  correlative  buI 


:j..m 


INST! 


— matter  can  be  known  only  in   relation  to  K>me 

correlative  "  me."      The  ego  can  be  known   only  in 

relation  to  some  correlative — i.  e.  in  relation  to 
non-ego  (6ome  thing  or  thought).     Each  of  these, 
lore,  taken  singulutim,  is  the  relative  in  cog- 
nition, 

OBSERVATIONS   AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  items  here   menti 
are  the  relative  in  cognition,  because  each  of  them 
'•  can  be  known  or  conceived,  only  when  its  correla- 

SrSOSm*  ^ve  or  C0UI,ierPart  ifi  ^l*0  known  or  conceiv. 

and  not  because  our  faculties  are  incompetent  to 
the  apprehension  of  something  absolute;  that  is.  of 
something  known  out  of  relation  to  everything  else. 
Psychology,  however,  thinks  differently,  and  1 
the  following  counter-proposition  arises.  It  is  a 
mere  repetition,  in  somewhat  different  language,  of 
counter-proposition  XV. 


ulttiive. 


.■.,i,i<  .-t.tl. 


2.  Nineteenth  Counter-proposition. — "The  articles 
specified  in  tho  proposition  ore  the  relative  in  cog- 
nition, not  because  each  of  them  can  be  known  only 
along  with  its  correlative,  but  because  man's  facul- 
ties are  competent  to  apprehend  only  what  is  rela- 
tive, and  cannot  expand  to  the  comprehension  of 
anything  absolute." 


3.  But  what  would  happen  if  we  could  apprehend 
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only  the  relative?    This  would  happen,  that  we     prop. 
should  be  able  to  apprehend  the  relative  out  of  re-    

Iij  fallacy 

lation  to  the  correlative,  and  the  correlative  out  of  •bown. 
relation  to  the  relative.  But  this  supposition  is  ab- 
surd, because  it  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  we 
can  apprehend  something  as  relative,  without  hav- 
ing any  cognisance  of  that  which  it  is  related  to. 
We  can  know  objects  only  in  relation  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  can  know  ourselves  only  in  relation  to  ob- 
jects (some  thing  or  thought) ;  but  we  cannot  know 
only  the  relative,  because  this  would  imply  that  we 
could  apprehend  each  factor  by  itself,  and  out  of 
relation  to  the  other, — and  this  we  know  to  be  im- 
possible. These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to 
unmask  the  contradiction  involved  in  this  counter- 
proposition,  and  to  refute  the  psychological  aver- 
ment that  we  can  know  only  the  relative.  The 
psychological  fallacy  consists  in  the  supposition  that 
the  relative  and  correlative,  taken  together  or  collec- 
tively, constitute  the  mere  relative.  We  shall  see 
immediately  that  they  constitute  the  Absolute. 


2a 


PROPOSITION   XX. 
W  riON 

Then?  is  an  absolute  in  cognitio 
Avords,   something   Absolute   is   ki 
anil  is  known  bj 


riUTION. 

The  demonstration  commences vrith  the  deft )' 
of  the  known  absolute,  which  is  almost  coin- 
with  that  of  known  substance.     "  Whatever  can 
known  (or  conceived)  out  of  relation,  that  u  to  say, 
without  any  correlative  being  necessarily  known  (or 
conceived)  along  with  it,  is  the  known  Ab6ol 
But  some  such  thing  must  be  known,  otherwise  all 
knowledge  would  be  impossible.     Because,  if  c. 
thing  had  a  correlative  thing  which   required   b 
known  before  it  could  be  known ;  and  again,  if  the 

I   and  its  correlative  had  anotfier  oo 
thing  which  required  to  be  known  before  knowledge 
could  arise,  and  so  on  perpetually, — it  is  obvious 
that  no  cognition  could  ever  take  place  j  but  cogni- 
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lion  does  take  place.     Therefore,  soraetl 

uown,  out  of  relation,  or  without  any 
correlative  being  known  along  with  it ;  and  this, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  tbe  known  Absolute  conform- 
ably to  the  definition.  Consequently  then  is  an 
Absolute  in  cognition  ;  in  O&St  words,  the  Absolute 
\>.  knowable  and  is  known  by  us. 


PWiP 


OBSERVATIONS   AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Here,    us    elsewhere   in    this    section   of   the 
science,  we  are  occupied  only  with  the  definition  BofeteM 
aud  consideration   of  the  known  Absolute,  and  not  ti*«*uiing 
Iritb  the  definition  and  consideration  of  the 
ng  Absolute.     Whatever  the  existing  Abso- 
n&y  be,  it  is  certain,  with  all   the  certainty  of 
necessary  truth,  as  this  demonstration  proves,  that 
tf  a  known  Absolute,  or  something  which  can 
be  embraced  in  cognition,  without  any  001 

ssarily  embraced  in  cognition  along  with 
it. 


2.  The  word  "ah--  most 

defines  itsel£     By  a  primi-  c 

live  signification  we  ol  i  i<j  iu  !■■•»•• 

It  signifies  the  '  lit  is,  tbe 

freed  or  emancipated  in  thought 
of  anything  el- 

or  rounded  off. 
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prop,     totuni,   teres   ati/ue   rottMuZum.      Ilence,   looked  at 
in  its  mere  verbal  character,  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be   defined   in   an}'  other  terms  than   UMM 
which  have  been  laid  down  as  its  definition. 


3,  Twentieth  Counter-proposition, — "There  is  no 
Twtntwi.     absolute  in  cognition.      Man's  faculties  are  com- 

cotzour-pro.  ° 

ration.       petent  to  apprehend  only  the  relative ;  hence  the 
absolute,  is  unknown,  and  unknowable  by  oa11 


IttoQ 

i1«Ti- 

lion  XVI. 


4.  This  counter-proposition  is  merely  a  repeti- 
wS^KlT'  t'on'  in  anotuer  f°rm»  of  Counter-proposition  XVI . 
-    and  it  involves  precisely  the  same  con  trad  !■ 
1    is  subverted  by  the  demonstration  of  the  [ueaeut 
proposition,  just  as  Counter-proposition  XVI.  was 
overthrown  by  the  demonstration  of  its  corresj 
ing  proposition.     Such  notices  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  absolute  and  the  relative  as  nu 
deemed  necessary  will  come  in  more  appropii 
under  the  next  article,  which   is  virtually  identical 
with    Proposition    XVII.       No   apology,    how 
seems  to  be  required  for  its  introduction;  for,  as 
has  been  said,  new  verbal  forms  of  error  require  to 
be  corrected  by  new  verbal  forms  of  truth,  if  the 
hydra -heads  of  falsehood  are  to  be  crushed  and  the 
work  of  speculation  done  effectually  and  comply 


PROPOSITION   XXI. 

WHAT  THE  ABSOLUTE  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Object  plus  subject  is  the  Absolute  in  cogni- 
tion ;  matter  mecum  is  the  absolute  in  cog- 
nition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states  whatso- 
ever, together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are 
the  absolute  in  cognition ;  the  universal  in 
union  with  the  particular  is  the  absolute  in 
cognition  ;  the  ego  or  mind  in  any  deter- 
minate condition,  or  with  any  thought  or 
thing  present  to  it,  is  the  absolute  in  cog- 
nition. This  synthesis,  thus  variously  ex- 
pressed, is  the  Absolute,  and  the  only  Ab- 
solute, in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

This  synthesia,  that  Yarioaalj  expressed,  is  the 

known  absolute,  beoaute  "  *"  alone,  can  be 

known  ont  of  relation,  rrelative 

being  necessarily  knowi 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND    EXPLANATIONS. 


run  p. 

-\  S  i. 

OowiM  n 
Jasmin 
Hon  o(  Prop. 
XXI. 


1.  This  demonstration  might  have  been   ■: 
out  at  greater  length.    Object  +  subject  was  shown 
in  Prop.  HI.  to  be  the  7nt7wrnum  acibile  per  ae — 
that  is,  the  least  that  can  be  known  1  or  in 

an  isolated   state,   or   out  of  relation   to   anything 
else,  (see  Prop.  III.,  and  in  particular  Oh4- 
hence,  inasmuch  as  whatever  can  be  known  io  an 
isolated  state,  or  without  any  correlative,  if 
known  absolute  (by  1)qL),  it  follows  that  obj«. 
sul'i^ct  is,  and  must  be,  the  known  absolute 
that  nothing  but  tins  synthesis  can  be  bh 
absolute,  because  nothing  but  this  is,   or  can   be, 
known  without  any  correlative  being  known  along 
with  it.    The  short  demonstration  given  is,  how- 
ever, quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 


2.  Twenty-first  wwiier-proposition. —  "Object' 
Twenty-Am  phis-suhjzct,  &c, — this  synthesis,    thus  variously 

cuunter-prv-  . 

[o-iiiot.        expressed,  is  not  the  absolute  in  cognition  ;  it  can- 
not be  known  out  of  relation,  or  without  any  cor- 
relative being  known   along  with   it ;  because   our 
faculties  are  not  adequate  to  the  comprehen* 
ilic  absolute,  but  only  to  the  comprehen s inn  i 
relative." 

3.  Much  controversy  has  been  expend)-'' 


TBIOKY  rip  KN« 
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tion  concerning  the  Absolute  and  ihi  Relative,     nb 

— the  one  party  espousing  virtually,  although  «      

pressing  themselves  in  no  very  clear  or  •xplicii  «!**** 
terms,   Propositions  XX.   and   XXI.,—  the   Other  JJ*;; 
party  advocating  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  oor-SJ^ft**' 
responding   counter-propositions.      The   DBA   p 
ranks  under  the  banner  of  metaphysics, — I 
under  the  standard  of  psychology.      The  ooi 
versy,  however,    has   been   altogether  fruitless 
both  sides.     The  absolutists  have  dct 
and  have  proved  nothing,  and  their  podtiODBh  h 
ever  true,  have  been  generally  unintelligible. 
trl:)ii(in:.-i-.    too,    'uive   merely  declaimed  and   a#- 
I,  witliout.  advancing  either  dolinitiouB  or  de- 
lations, aud  hence  the  controversy  has  termi- 
nated— as  all  such  controversies  must — in  a  n 
hobbol    <>(  words,  by  which  nothing  is  sen 
from  which  the  studeut  of  philosophy  ran  d< 
Dfllther  insight,  nor  edification,  nor  tl  Lion 

of  mind  which  always  arises  when  we 
philosophical  doctrine,  whether  we  Igl 
not.  leed,  is  all  that  metaphyaieeJ  lea 

><ght  to  aim  at, — Id  Doflke  peopl 
its  positions.     To  make  the 
it  a  point  of  vast! 
wbUk  tttj  rery  well  fa  tt  chance. 

tft,  however,  nib*  Uboor  at 
eaUbli  -me  hazy  oart  of  !•■ 

own  dogma*,  than  al 
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on  all  the  grounds,  and  processes,  and  movement*, 
and  results  of  sheer  speculative  contemplation.     I: 
appears   U>   the   writer  of  these   remarks 
advantage  to  Ae  intellect  of  man,  bat,  on  ill 
trary,  very  great  detriment,  must  i  m  follow- 

ing such  a  sectarian  course.     What  philosoj* 
called  upon  to  exhibit  is  not  what  any  individual 
may  choose  or  wish  to  think,  but  what  thii 
itself  thinks,  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  go  forth 
free,  unimpeded,  and  uninterfered  with,  guide 
no  law  except  the  determination  to  go  whithersoever 
its  own  current  may  carry  it,  and  to  ace  the  end^ — ■ 
turning   up,   with    unswerving  ploughshare,  what- 
ever it  may  encounter  in  its  onward  course,  trying 
all  things  by  the  test  of  a  remorseless  (logic,  and 
scanning  with  indifference  the  havoc  it  may  work 
among  the  edifices  of  established  opinion,  or  the 
treasures  it  may  biing  to  light  among  the  solitary 
haunts  of  disregarded  truth.     If  this  cathoi 
cannot  lie  reached,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  apj 

<1  ;  and  therefore,  to  furnish  indg 
ntiher  than  to  produce  conviction,  is  the  object 
which  these  Institutes  have  in  view,  the  assurance 
being  felt  that  where  insight  is  obtained,  corni* 
will  iu  all  likelihood  follow  ;  and  that  conviction  nui 
founded  on  insight  is  worse  than  unprofitable  ; 
whereas  philosophical  insight,  even  when  not  suc- 
ceeded  by  philosophical  belief,  can  never  fail  to- 


THEOBY  nF  K.N" 


id  an<!                                                   mi  and     wwr. 
intellectual.  


V   .V  i  said,  the  Want  of  an  exact  defini- 

"  the  Absolute  has  rendered  all  the  centre-  ^>*  «»«• 

at  con 

versies  on  this  topic  re^iltless  and   unmeaning, 
and  has  prevented  any  intelligible  doctrine  of  flic 
Absolute  from  obtaining  a   :  In   philosophy 

notwithstanding  the  exertions  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  its  support  by  the  metaphysicians  of  Ger- 
many. Another  circumstance  by  which  the  confu- 
sion has  been  considerably  aggravated  ib  this,  that 
r  party  has  distinctly  stated  whether  the 
>Iute,  about  which  they  were  fighting,  was  »t- 
1  nable  as  a  product  of  common  knowledge,  or  as 
an  elaboration  of  scientific  reflection  :  in  other 
.  whether  it  was  the  possession  of  all  men,  or 
property  of  tho  few  who  were  philosophers, 
uents  of  the  doctrine  have  usually  sup- 
that  the  subject,  in  dispute  was  of  the  latter 
character,  and  accordingly  they  have  taunted  their 
adversaries  with  laying  claim  to  a  knowledge  w! 
was  not  shared  in  by  the  community  at  large,  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  could  be  realised  only  through 
meditative  probation,  and  by  dint  of  streim- 
Bpeculative  efforts  ;  and  their  adversaries  have 
been  at  no  pains  to  undeceive  them.  Hence  the 
alien:  ruu  into  a  very  cornpli  tm  of 


m 
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confusion,  from  neither  party  knowing,  or  at  leart 
explaining,  whether  absolute  cognition  was  the  re- 
sult of  ordinary  or  of  scientiSo  thinking. 


5.  Thfl  froth  is,  that  all  men  are  equally  o 
n   sant   of   the   absolute.       Tl 
"J*Jtn'lbe  knowledge  do,  aQd  must,  entertain  it,  just  as  n 

as  those  who  lay  claim  to  it.     No  effort  is  requited 
to  get  hold  of  it.     Every  man  who  is  cognisant  of 
himself,  together  with  the  things  which  come  before 
him,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  ;  because 
apprehends  this  synthesis  as  detached  and  rouo 
off,  and  not  in  necessary  association  with  anything 
else.     It  is  true  that  our  cognitions  are  linked  to- 
gether by  such  inveterate  ties  of  association  that  it 
may  be  difficult,  in  point  of  fact,  to  obtain  an  abso- 
lutely isolated  apprehension  of  oneself  and  any 
ticular  thing.     But  this  is  a  question  which  is  to 
determined  by  reason,  and  not  by  experience.     Xhfl 
laws  of  association  arc  arbitrary  and  contingent 
their  operation  must  at  present  be  discounted. 
question  is,  What  is  all  that  is  strictly  neceaaa 
constitute  a  case  of  absolute  and  isolate*] 
and  the  answer  is,  "  Me  plus  a  grain  of  sand  or 
less,"  even  although,  in  point  of  fact,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  apprehend   a  grain   of  sand    without 
taking  cognisance,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
sea-shore.    The  accidental  enlargement  of  tl 
jective  element  has  no  effect  in  essentially  aug- 
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i»?  absoluto  in  cognition.— (See  Prop.  III.     «wr. 
Obs.  -^:- 


C.  The   reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that 

rain  of  sand  '.  no,  nor  a  universe  of  a  maind*-. 

grains  of  sand  by  themselves,  will  constitute  the 
absolute  in  cognition.  Pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  tho 
will  be  mere  relative  knowledge,  when  these 
are  considered  in  relation  to  their  complementary 
.  the  ego;  out  o\  thi-  relation  they  are  the 
purely  contradictory.  Neither  will  the  ego,  hif 
itself — that  is,  with  no  thought  or  thing  present  to 
it — constitute  the  absolute  in  cognition ;  because  it 
can  bo  known  only  along  with  its  correlative  factor, 
some  thought  or  some  thing.  But  the  synthesis  of 
the  two  Gad  to  the  absolute  in  cog- 

nition ;  because  this  cau  be  known  out  of  all  rela- 
tion, o  1  and  emancipated  from  every  cor- 
relative. 


7    It.  ia  thus  obvious  that  i  <wo  abao- 

.   that  it  i.i  the  BpOBtAOfiOBfl  gEOWtfa  of  OP 

t.!iihkin<»  :iik1  not  I 

■'  l  l 

on  .  that  i'  ifl  UN  inalienable  pomes.-  ;£** 

intdJ  rtj  ftfJBSi 

ladv** 
clear  at  the  CM 

I  have  been  r>  nn  une  gi 
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8.  No  effort,  tl m,  is  required  to  compass  the 
known  absolute ;  but  some  effort  ia  required  to 
know  that  we  are  compassing  it.     ihis  is  a  case 

know  it.  tut  r  ° 

muowiu*1'"  wmcu  tQe  student  of  philosophy  is  not  called 
Upon   to  do  something,  hut  simply  to  know  that  be 
Ll  already  doing  it.     In  our  ordinary  moods,  we 
always  mistake  the  relative  for  the  absolute,  and 
suppose,  for  example,  that  the  trees  which  we  are 
looking  at  are  known  absolutely,  or  out  ol 
to  ourselves.     Then,  again,  when  misled  by  psycho- 
logy. we  ^^  extremely  apt  to  CD 
for  the  relative,  and  to  suppose  that  the  trees  ami 
ourselves    together    are    known  merely  relatively. 
Alter  the  numerous  explanations,  however,  * 
have  been  given,  it  is  conceived  that  tho  r 
should  now  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
what  he  apprehends  is  always  the  synthesis  of 
self  and  things  (objeet-n/i/s-subject),  and    that   this 
is  the  absolute  in  his  cognition,  because  he  knows  it 
without  necessarily  knowing  anything  else  at  the 
same  time. 


I«  doctriu 


9.  The  causes  which  have  misled  the  upholi 
iirfnutionofof  a  merely  relative  cognition  are  not  difficult  to 
assign.  They  saw  that  material,  or  other,  object* 
could  be  known  only  in  relation  to  tho  ego  ;  and 
also  that  the  ego  could  be  known  only  in  relation 
to  some  thing  or  thought;  and  hence  they  con- 
cluded  that  our  knowledge  both  of  ourselves  anil 


BU 


;s  was  wholly   relative.      And    wj   it  is,  when 
looked  at  in  that  way.     Bach  terra  no  be  known 
iation  to  the  other  term.     Eat  why  cannot 
bott)   of  il;-    terms  bo  looked  at  fq  Why 

can  the  completed  relation  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
OOOiklt     The  reUtioniris  have  d  that  ctm- 

uderalioiL  In  point  m  f-o-i.  the  two  terms  are 
always  looked  at  and  apprehended  together.  And  it 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  reUtionist  doctrine 
to  ask — what  is  this  total  synthesis  known  in  rela- 
tion to?  If  our  knowledge  of  it  is  a  relative  know- 
ledge, we  most  know  It  in  relation  to  something. 
What  Ifl  that  something — what  is  the  correlative 
of  this  completed  synthesis?  Psychology  can  give 
no  answer — can  point  out  no  correlative.     Hence 

-vnthesis  is  the  known  Absolute.  It  stands  dis- 
engaged or  absolved  in  thought  from  all  conn«  i 
with  anything  elaa  When  psychology  can  point 
out  the  correlative  factor  of  this  entire  and  iso- 
lated synthesis,  she  may  then  maintain  with  some 
show  of  reason  that  our  knowledge*  is  wholly  rela- 
:  do  this,  she  must  vail  her 
Hag  before  the  standard  of  the  afcoolilt 


10    Kant  w  ;:  upon  a 

notable  refut 

when  he  declared*  lhat,  "irhafterei  W  k&ow  must 

tution  d 

faculties  of  cognition." 
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must  not  everything  which  any  intelligence  knows 
be  known  on  the  same  terms — ba  known  in 
formity  to  the  constitution  of  its  cognitive  I 
and  must  not  every  intelligence  know  itself 
with  all  that  it  knows  ?    And  henoo  must  not  every 
intelligence,  when  it  apprehends  this  synthesis  f . 
ever  the  character  of  the  particular  element 
be),  apprehend  that  which  is  absolute,  in; 
it   must   apprehend    that  which    has   do    neceesuy 
correlative?     Kant  seems  to   have   thought  that 
although  we  could  not  know  material  things  abso- 
lutely or  out  of  relation  to  our  faculties,  oth* 
telligences  might  possess  this  capacity,  and  n 
be  competent  to  know  them  absolutely,  or  a.- 
existed  out  of  relation  to  tJieir  cognitive   endow* 
menU — a  supposition  which  carries  a  con  trad  i 
on  the  very  face  of  it.     If  "  the  Absolute  "  cs 
known  only  when  it  is  known  out  of  relation  U) 
faculties  of  all  intelligence,  it  is  obvious  that  theft 
can  he  no  cognisance  of  it  in  any  quarter — not 
on   the  part  of  Omniscience.     Kant's  refusal  to 
generalise,  or  lay  down  as  applicable  to  oil  intelli- 
gence, the  law  that  our  intellect  can  know  ti 
only  as  it  is  competent  to  know  them,  is  one  of  tbe 
strangest  cases  of  obstinacy  to  be  found  in  th 
tory   of   speculative   opinion.      Can    auy    intellect, 
actual  or  possible,  know  things  except  as  it  is  able 
to  know  them  ? 


\     OF    KMiU'iM. 


11.  Tlie  relations  of  which  we  usually  speak,  and      p 

which  coirie  before   us   in   physical  science,  and   in     

ordinary  life,  are  relations  between  non-coutradic-  ™o««.lJ5?" 
Thus,  for  example,  the  relation  which  sub-  f"Hiib« «- 
sista  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  l>  i  t"^*"*"- 

and  a  son,  between  the  earth  aud  the  moon, 
relations  of  non-contradictories,  because  each  of 
filings  is  conceivable  mil  •>/  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other.  But  the  relationship  of  subject 
and  object — of  me  and  things,  or  thoughts,  is  a  re- 
lationship of  contradictories,  because  each  term  can 
bo  conceived  only  in  relation  to  the  other.  A  thing 
in  thought  with  no  "me ''  known  or  thought  of  hi 
connection  with  it,  is  an  expression  of  nonsense  ; 
and  "  UK-,"  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  me, 
is  equally  an  expression  of  nonsense.  The  known 
ate  il  tuna  a  synthesis  of  two  contradictories, 
and  not  of  two  non-contradictories.  This  should  be 
particularly  borne  in  mind  Psychology  never  gets 
beyond  the  position  that  the  synthesis  of  subject 
f  is  the  union  of  two  non-contradictories, 
and  thus  sticks  at  n 

which    demands,   as   the    condition   of   all    fm 
progress   and    enlightenment 

■ 
is,  of  two  elements  which  are  necessarily 
the  genesis  of  alMolu1 
tion. 


PROPOSITION    XXII. 

TIM 

The  senses  are  the  contingent  coud 
knowledge  ;   in  other  words,  it  is  , 
that  intelligences  different  from  the  hiu 
(supposing   that   there    are    such)    should 
apprehend  things  under  other  laws,  or  in 
other  ways,  than   those  of 
touching,  tasting,  and  smelling;   or,  m 
shortly,  our  senses  are  not  law  igni- 

tion, or  modes  of  apprehension,  which  are 
binding  on  intelligence  necessarily  a 
Y'.'i-sally. 

DEMONSTRATION. 


A  COimNGENT  law  of  knowledge  must,  fir- 
nil.  be  defined.    "  A  contingent  law  of  knowledge  it 
one  which,  although  complied  with  in  certain  cases 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  u>  not  enforcx 
reason  as  a  condition  which  i  with 

wherever  knowledge  is  to  take  place."     Knowledj 
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i    other  conditions  than  the     •■ 
contingent  laws  to  which  certain  intelligent  

olyeot;  iii  othei  words,  than  1b  no  contradiction 
in  ::  that  mi  i  al   bong   may  have 

knowledge  of  some  kind  or  other,  will,  ng 

such  senses  as  we   have.     This   being   ■  <1, 

the  ration  is  as  follows:   Whatever  condi- 

tions of  knowledge  may  be  concci  thotrt  a 

eoutnuliction)  to  be  ohanged,  Iea?ing  knowledge 
Btill  possible,  tbeas}  according  to  i.lie  definition,  are 
contingent  laws.  But  our  five  senses  may  be  con- 
ceived (without  a  contradiction)  to  be  changed, 
leovr  ,  of  course,  of  a  dif- 

Di   character  from   that  which  we  now  possess) 
still  pofirabioi     Therefore  oaraense*  arc  ant 

■  :i ;   they  an  not  binding  on 
intelligence  necessarily  and  universally. 


!  [ON8    ami    BXFLi  vvi  ii'\s. 

l.  Thli  prop 

:ii.;tt  u  whirl:  bean  hitherto  ti«,  . 

•  1  F 

of  contiit 
■ 

is.     Till 
.th  noofl 
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the  universal  and  unchangeable  laws  of  knowledge, 
— the  conditions  without  a  compliance  with 
all  cognition  and  all  intelligence  are  iinpo 
They  lay  down  the  laws  not  simply  of  our  knowing 
and  of  our  thinking,  but  of  all  knowing  and  of  ait 
thinking. 


2.  In   contrast  to   these   laws,   this  proper 
ritointro-     places  before  us  the   main  contingent  conditions  of 

•lucM  in 

cognition — those  to  winch  we  specially  are  subject — 


I'll    L'      '..'V 


;p''°  without  declaring  whether  other  intelligences  may, 
<^  n   mutter  of  contingency,  be  rabja 
conditions  or  not.     All  that  is  aUirmed  is,  ( i 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  these  laws,  becau- 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  thorn.    The  contio] 
laws  are  brought  forward,  in  order  that  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  necessary  laws  may  be  effected  ; 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  the  two  s< 
should  be  clearly  discriminated  from  each  oti 
Accordingly,  they  are  placed  in  the  smclUog-L< 
of  speculation,   not  on   their  own   account,   bin 
order  to  disengage  them  from  the  neoes*  i 
with  which  they  are  invariably  mixed    up   in   ova 
experience. — just  as  the  founder   places  the    i 
stone  in  his  furnace,  not  on  account  of  the  si 
but  on  account  of  the  iron  with  which  it  is  r 
bitted. 


3.   This  analysis  is  indispensable,  because 
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-.which  the   Inquiry  is  advancing     prop 

in  the  ontolog;  lement  of  ct>Aa<    

'-.       Now,  two   preliminary  objeo- bum«»Io- 
tions  may  be  raised  as  a  bar  to  any  such  atten 
first,  il  may  l»e  said  that  we  :tic  not  i  u!  it  led  to  pre- 
the  absolute  existence  even  of  that  whir 
D   to  us  under  the  necessary  laws;  and,  se- 
condly, that  we  are  still  lees  ent.itled  to  predicate 
the  absolute  existence  of  that  which  is  known  to  us 
under  the  contingent  laws,     The  force  of  the  former 
on    shall    be    considered    KOOre    particularly 
hereafter.     The  force  of  the    latter  objection   is  at 
once  conceded.      Speculation,   it  is  to  be  hoped, 
•ws  her  business  better  than  to  ascribe  an  abso- 
lute Being  either  to  the  contingent  laws  of  know- 
lodge,  or  to  anything  which  is  known  to  OB  through 
ihrit   instrumentality.     But  in  order  to  exhibit  llud 

h  a  real  and  absolute  existence  is  hereait 
to  be  claimed,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  be 
disengaged  from  that  for  which  no  such  existence  is 
claimed  ;    and  in  order  to  eflect   this  diseugage- 
it  is  Lndiapenubk  t  Inn.  the  eontingenl 
Ige,  and  ll  rn  in  virtue  of 

(htm,  should   b 

laws,  and  from  that  which  is  known  by  means  of 
their  operation. 


4.    In  setting  ah-nn    tin-   analysis.    I  lei   i* 

requested  to  obaor 


M  DCOTTUTES*  OW  MTTAPHTaC- 

pRnr.     reqoired  actually  to  perform,  but  only  to  understand 

tl  man,  when  he  apprehends 

^riir-j  Kikft  of  the  synthesis  which  subsists  betw 

l,lU  »*  elf  and  external  things,  can,  in  point  of 

leave  his  senses  out  of  I  .  iate,  or  cone 

Lljem  altogether  changed  ;  but  W  can  surely  un 
stand  that  tl  at  poaubli  in  other 

words,  that  the  synthesis  of  himself  and  things 
might  possibly  embrace  other  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion than  his  five  sense?.     2ft  to  this  should  be,  or 
liese  other  modes  of  apprehension  u 
i  .in not  of  course  <■  he  now  c» 

BpOB   :<>  conoeive  it    All  that   he  ifi  i  to 

U  ft   such   a   change 

should   take   place  without  rendering  the 
Dmt  of  knowledge  altogether  inconceivable ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  mark    the  imj 
Chan  being  any  knowledge  in  any  quarter  if  the 
element  called    seff  and    the  law  cal 
sciousness  were  supposed  to  be  discounted  from  the 
process,  or  exchanged  for  any  other  law. 


5.  This,  then,  being  premised,  the  re 
obtain    B    distinct  conception    of  the  analysis  by 
which  the  contingent  ore  distinguished   from 
necessary  laws  of  cognition,  by  att- 
[owing  illustration  :   Let  turn  suppose  hims 
looking  at  something — a  tree,  fa  will 

find  thai  the  trui   and  total  object  of  his  i 


\    OF  u:  u 


m 


toii  CSM,  is  binwelf-seeing-the-troe.      Bill 
possibly  have  a  cognisance  of  the  tree,  though  hie 
of  i'  were  i  x<'hanged  for  some  other  sense. 
ighf  appn  hend  it  by  the  way  of  touch.    'I 

lately  essential    l,o  all   I 

rea     Again,  be  might  possibly  have  a 
'  of  the  tree  though  bis  touch  were  ex- 
ited for  some  other  sense.     He  might  hear  the 
rustling  of  its  leaves.     Therefore  the  sense  of  I 

absolutely  essential   to  all  cognition   of  the 
might  still  have  some  cognisance 

of  it  (hough  Ui  hearing  were  exohanged  for  some 

other  sense.     Eh  might  smell  the  fragrance  of  its 

blossoms.      Therefore   hearing  is  not  absolutely  es- 

cognition  of  the  tree.      Again,   he 

might  .-iiil  have  some  cognisance  of  it  though  hie 

M.-Il  were  exchanged  for  some  otli-i  node 

of  apprehension.     He  might  apprehend  it  through 

<■(   taste.     Therefore  the  sense  of  smell  is 

not  absolutely  essential  to  all  cognition  of  the 

In  ihort,  one  and  all  of  OUT  present  seuses  might  be 

shedj  ami,  provided  they  were  replaced  by 
of  different  senses,  o  .edge  of  the  tree  □ 

be  as  perfect  or  more  pcrf*  ct  than  it  now  is.     The 
senses  therefore  ne  conditions  i  ion  wholly 

1  Mil»jci.t  to  possible  variation  ;  and 
ako,  all  that,  is  made  known  tons  through 
their  means  is  wholly  contingent,  and  subject  to 
possible  varia- 
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6.  Let  these  be  now  placed  in  contrast  with  lite 
necessary  condition  of  nil  knnuledge>  to  which  ex- 
pression was  given  in  the  first  proposition   of  this 
Bystem.     Let  the  man,  as  before,  suppose  him.- 
be  gazing  on  the  tree.     That  which  he  is  cognisant 
of  is,  as  before.  liimself-smMng-the-tree.     Let  u 
suppose  the  self  which  ho  is  cogn 
changed  for  something  else,  and  that  some  mode 
of  apprehension   different   from    self-conscioi: 
comes  into  play— would  the  man,  in  that  case,  con- 
tinue to  have  auy  cognisance  of  the  tree?    <  Vit.iioly 
he  would  not     No  cognition  of  the  tree, 
thing  else,  would  now  be  possible.     Withhold  a 
a  man's  senses  from  his  cognisance  when  he  is  con- 
versant with  external  things,  anH  ho  will  s' 
able   to   apprehend   them,   provided   you   give   him 
other  modes  of  apprehension.     But  withhold  a  maa'a 
self  from  his  cognisance  when  he  is  conversant  n  ith 
external  things,  and  he  shall  not  be  able  to  ftpptft- 
lit  n<l   them  intelligently, — give    him  what  bu 
tute  and   what  endowments  you  please  in   place  of 
the  self  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  cogni- 
tion.    It  is  thus  obvious  that,  while  it  is  possible 
for  intelligence   to  know  things  without  ki)< 
them  by  means  of  such  senses  as  ours,  inasmuch  a.* 
it  may  know  them  in  other  ways  uf  which  we  can 
form   no  conception,   it  is  impossible  for  nn 
telligence  to  know  them  without  being  cognisant 
of  itself  at  the  same  time.      Hence  self-con^. 


necessary   condition    of   all 

mug  —  while  the  senses  are  fixed  merely  us    

the  contingent  conditions  of  some,  £■  e.  of  0 
knowing. 

7.  'ITiis  analysis  might  be  carried  out  at  much 
greater  length  by  contrasting  the  present  with  the  u  .. 
twenty-one  preceding  propositions;   and  by  show-™"?"* 
ing  that  while  each  of  the  biter  expresses  a  law  **•'■ 
binding    upon    all    intelligence,    the    formex    ex- 
presses merely  certain  laws  which  are  binding  upon 
mr    intelligence.     But   it    is    conceived    that    the 
reader's  own  penetration  may  enable  him  to  make 
this  comparison  for  himself,  and  to  perceive  that, 
without  a   compliance  with    the  laws  laid  down  in 
the    previous    proposition.-,   HO    knowledge   of  any 
kind    il   possible:    vj  ithoot  a  compliance 

h  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  present  pro- 
position, knowledge  might  very  well  take  place, 

ough  it  would  be  of  a  different  character  from 

that   which    we  now   possess.     Knowledge  might 

ithctaading   tlii>  Doa-oompli&noa, 

•  use  no  contradict;  the  euppjsi- 

re  should  be  an  intelligent  apprehen- 

Vi 

senses;  but  I  ip- 

1    ariw 
untti 

ii  wax 


remarked  at  the  outset,  are  derivatl 
primary  law  set  forth  in  Proposition  I. 


8.  The  foregoing  com  ud  to  cjn 

in  oertain  i  ilir  doctrine  of  the  known 

lute  which  was  broached  in  Proposition  XXI. 
absolute  in  our  cognition  is  ourselves  appi 
things  by  one  or  more  of  our  five  senses.     But  only 
one  of  the  factors  of  this  synthesis  is  definite  and 
invariable  —  to  wit,  st?lf:    the   other   factors    must 

me  thing  or  some  thought,  and  sonu    wi 
knowing  it     But  inasmuch  as  the  parti' 
stituents  of  cognition  are  variable  and  inexhaufc' 
U  was  explained  in  Prop.  VI.  0  is,  of 

course,  impossible  for   any  system   to  de<_ 
particular  things,   or  what  particalar  thought*,  or 
what  particular  modes  of  apprehension,  shall,  in  all 
cases,  enter  into  the  synthesis  of  cognition.     B 
all  that  we  are  entitled  to  predicate  ii  i  the 

absolute  in  all   cognition   is,  that  it   is  a  syntbi 
conmating  of  a  .self  (this  alone  is  definite  and   i 
jible)  mid  objects,  or  thoughts,  and  mode*  of  appre- 
hension of  some  kind  or  other  (these  being  i 
nite  and  unnameahle).     In  other  words,  we  a> 
entitled  to  give  out  as  the  absolute  in  ol'  c-i  -inti<  n  a 
subject  plus  the  particular  things  thi  I 
sant  of,  and  pZut  the  particular  senses  which  n>e  hai 
been  endowed  with — but  only  a  sub, 


thing  or  thought,  and  jdus  some  tm  odea  of 




9.  I  axplanationa,  bowaTer,  the  oonttato- 

tion  of  tofl  rynthewa  of  tion  is  b  no  respe<f 

essentially  altered.     It  still  remains   wl 
been  declared    throughout  this  work    to  be-  RpdH 

ject  +  object,  the  word  olpect  being  wed  b 

:  genera]  sense  in  which  it  can  be  employed  t  > 
ify  any  thing,  or  thought,,  tr  state  of  mind 
tsoever,  of  wl  intelligence  may  be  cog- 

nisant. And  the  conclusion  which  the  epiatezno* 
its  main  result  is,  that  this  syn- 
thesis, or,  as  it  may  be  also  termed,  the  known 
absolute.  IB  (ha  only  possible  object  which  ;uiv  in- 
tt'liigenco  can  ever  apprehend.  Pursue  die  obj 
of  knowledge  op  of  thought  through  all  the  meta- 
morphoses which  it  may  be  conceit  go, 
and  it  will  never  turn  up  as  anything  bat  this-  felt! 
unity  of  subject  and  Try  to  fix  it  as  any- 
buttbu,  and  the  attempt  will  inwiablj  ter* 
Biinate  in  a  contradiction. 


in.   y>.  „/.;■,..-.■  m  ■  V — "The 

senses  are  not 

human  knowledge.     On  the  coi 

U)  the  at  of 

ICBO  W  Inch 


iN.-vrrn.iTEs  07  KSfAma 
human  intelligence  is  pro\  than  any 


other  laws  to  which  human  intelligence  u  subject" 

11.  This  counter-proposition  expresses  the  looie 
J       opiaiOO  of  ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to 

rior  claims  of  the  senses  to  rank  as  necessary  prin- 
Bfl  of  cognition — an  inadvertency  which  p 
nM  done  little  or  nothing  to  correct.     Th« 
chief  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  conn' 
with  it  is,  that  ib  records  with  approval  an  omission 
which  has  been  exceedingly  prejudicial   to  the  in* 
x  of  philosophy — the  omission,  namely,  to  sig- 
nalise the  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent  laws  of  cognition. 


12.   Much  of  the  perplexity  and  inconc' 
<ti  of  speculative  thinking  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
\vant  of  this  analysis     To  this  cause  the  errors  of 
nutaM  *»>.  representationisra  *  and  the  insufficiency  of  Berk- 
leiauism  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.     It  was  foi- 
merly  remarked  (Prop.  XL  Obs.  10)  that  the  dee- 
of  a  representative  perception  is  an  ofcecoro 
anticipation  of  the  great  law  of  all  reason,  which 

*  In  o%m  nor  of  our  retulera  ahould  bo  la  doubt  m  to  »W*  to 
j  meuit  by  "  rri-rtaootatkiatau,"  it  m*f  ba  r— tkt  t,  that 
Ibis  to  Um  *lucfaia*  which  bohk  that  n>»  m«  poymiaM  ef  Mtantl 
ibn.»ij;*a  aorae  sobjcclira  mwdjiim,  cattac*  U»MaT« 
nitlj  b_t  tlw  mubo  of  «Jt«t>  ■■MOM,  oc  »/-o«,—  la  otbar  »**•>  tkM 
»■  ax*  OMCntowit  of  Uune»  onlj  La,  oc  aloof  vita,  wax  .nwm^ 
of  Umoi  ;  an  uo4«iUbW  uuih.  Lu  sj*te  of  the  cicn*c*  •hto*  I* 
fcoal  n>4«  la  mttUrov U.    <3oc  Prop.  XX  Ob*.  •-» 
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declare*  that  nothing  objective  can  I 

unless  soinethiii<_'  suttyective  Em  Apprehended  as  well.    

So  far  tli is  mteta  is  true,  and  moved  in  a  right 
direction.  But  the  question  i>.  W'lntt  t*  the  sub- 
jective part  which  RMiflt  l<e  apprehend  .'<!  \\lo  uover 
any  objective  counterpart  is  apprehended  T  H* 
it  is  that  representationbm  goes  astray.  One  part 
of  the  subjective  contribution    tin-  Bgc)  I  flt* 

narily  into  the  constitution  of  cognition  (a  man 
must  know  himself  along  with  all  that  he  knows) ; 
another  part  of  the  subjective  OODtlibtUioQ  (the 
senses)  enters  on]  to  the  constitu- 

tion  of  cognition    (a   man   wwj  y    know 

' h in- a  in  other  ways  than  l.iiuch- 

Scc.)     But  the  advocates  of  repn  i  », 

liii-l  to  this  distinction,  got  entangled 
!    perplex':  U  there  was  no 

ication-     They  emitted  to  make  out  the  analy- 
j  must  bo  laid  either  to 
I  the  iPDOMi  considered  u  elementi  of 
cognition,  to  the  same  footing  of  necessity  with  the 
ego,  or  else  to  have  reduce!  the  ego,  C"  I  as 

an  element  of  cognition,  to  a  footing  of  con- 

i  tli«  senses.     Whichever  of  toeMal* 
iy  have  adopted]  the  consequent  - 
were  equally  erroneous.     If  we  suppose  representa- 

ind  to  bold 
e  ncccw/  oitioo— 1 

lil**.  that  uo  knowle  L  ible  except  to  an 
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intelligence  who  it*  cognisant  of  such  senses  as  *t 
possess— in  that  case  t  iniverae 

liy  ii  duced  to  (In-  predicament  of  a  contri 
our  senses  were  withdrawn.     It  would  become  altso- 
lutely  uuknowable;  because ,  apon  this  anpp<v 

■  s  as  ours  mu  i  neeessari  ybe  known  along 
will,  ii      And  the  only  mode  in  whirl, 
conceive  it  lo  subsist  ;l>  a  non-contradictory  tbi 
our  absence,  would   be  by  thinking  i'   in 
v.'iih  smno  mind  which  apprehended  ir  exai 
apprehend  it — namely,  by  the  way  "t"  so.  i 
ing,  touching,  &c.      But  this  is  a  ape-. 
pomorphical  ontology  which  us,  ami  •■■ 

we  are  by  no  means  prepared   to    m  nd  wr 

refuse  to  accept  it,  because  the  conclusion   is  not 
<liy  reached.     Season  does  not  assure  us  that 
nil  knowledge  is  impossible  except  under  such  seuaa- 
tioual  conditions  as  we  are  subject  to. 


Tli*  Mine 

■  lllllMl      Mill- 

Ur.i.«,l 


13.  Again,  if  we  suppose   repi 
adopt  the  second  of  these  alternative  o  hold 

that  the  ego  is  not  a  necessary,  but  it. 
senses,  a  mero  contingent  clement  of  cognition — in 
other  words,  that  knowledge  ispossil  : 
gence  who  is  not  cognisant  of  hin 
the  material  universe  would  not  l><   . 
predicament  of  a  contradiction  b] 
from  of  every  intelligent  subject       li    « 
remain  a  knowable  and  in  thing,  bet 


i  im: 


supposition  uo  ego  must  neeesarilj  be 
a  or  thought  of  along-  witfa  it     But  tliii 

npecu  ontology  which  revolts 

i  as  the  other,  and  is  fully  more  illogical.     It 
assigns  to  matter  an  absolute  and  independent  exist- 

ftfid   that  step  once  taken,   the  dc 
atheism  a  h  inevitable  (lei  people  struggle  against 
it  as  tln'v  pleaao)  as  the  ^r.ivitation  of  the  stone  to- 
ward* the  valle}',  when  it  has  once  been   loosened 
from  the  overhanging  mountain-top.     But  t)t> 
tology  which  assigns  to  matter  per  sc 
01  non-contradictory  existence,  is  founded  ou  an  ab~ 
negation  of  all  the  necessary  prindpl  uson  ; 

and  therefore  the  doer  run-  of  a  repi» 

we  suppose  it  to  embrace  the  alternative 
.lion,  or  to  hold  that  the  mil 
iy  contingently  known  along  with  the  oi 
ffhioh  il    apprehends,   is   obnoxious   to   tin-  justest 
sure. 


riii'i' 


tilauL 


H.  The  system   v$   Bishop   Berkeley,  also,  was 
vitiated  by  the  absence  of  this  analysis,  or  by  thd  n*, 
neglect  tei  distinguish  the  necessary  from  the  con 

tuu).     He  falln  Into  the 

rut  of  this 

rat  a  nec<wnry  an 
j«art  o  cognition.     Bet  uuttad  of 

nuinUiuiug  thM  it  wot  th  oncaelf 


rrirris  ov  metapii 


clove  inseparably  to  all  that  could  be  knc 

that  this  element  must  he  thought  of;  b  all 

that  is   thought  of,  he  rather  held   that  it 
senses,  or  our  perceptive  modes  of  cognition 
clove  inseparably  to  all  that  could  be  known,  and 
that  these  required  to  be  thought  of  along  with  all 
that  could  1>e  thought  of.     These,  just  as  much  a* 
the  ego,  were  held  by  him  to  be  ;  mv«*  part 

of  the  total  synthesis  of  cognition  which  c 
by  any  possibility  bo  discounted.     Hence  the  un- 
satisfactory character  of  hi.?  ontology,  whicl 
tried  by  the  test  of  a  rigorous  logic,  will  be  (band 
to  invest  the  Deity — the  supreme  mind,  the  infl 
ego,  which  the  terms  of  his  system  neo 
pel  him  to  place  in  synthesis  with  all  things — with 
human  modes  of  apprehension,  with  such  senses  at 
belong  to  man — and  to  invest  Him  with  these. 
as  a  matter  vf  contingency,  hut,  as  a  matter  ol 
cessity.     Our  only  safety  lies  in  the  con  i— 

a  consideration  which  is  a  sound,  indeed  Lne 
logical  inference — that  our  sensitive  modes  of  ap- 
prehension are  mere  contingent  elements  and  i 
ditions  of  cognition;  and   that  the   ego  or   su 
alone  enters,  of  necessity,  into  the  comp> 
everything  which  any  intelligence  can  know.     By 
occupying  this  ground,  wc  neither  require,  on 
one  hand,  to  invest  the  Deity  with  m  i  as 

ours;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  asfti- 
an  existence  irrespective  of  all  i  oe,     The 
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rkeley's  ipstflBI   ON  these  ri. 
first,  he  mused,  though  onlj  by  a  bairsbreudtli,  the 
reduction  if  n  t  ae  to  a  contradiction — au 

achievement  which,  uutil  it  be  effected,  speculation 
can  accomplish  nothing;  secondly,  in  consequence 
of  his  neglect  to  distinguish  the  uete&sary  from  tin* 
contingent  laws  of  knowledge,  he  failed  to  show 
that  the  supreme  mind  which  the  compulsory  rea- 
son forced  him  to  place  in  union  with  tho  uni  I 
was  not  necessarily  subject  to  our  sensible  modes  of 
apprehension  ;  aud  thirdly,  he  was  hampered  at 
.   turn,  as  all  phili*  hitherto  been, 

by  the   want  of  an   ignoiology,  or  systematic  doc- 

of  ignorance.  In  other  respects,  and  v. 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  tho  speculations  of 
this  philosopher,  whether  we  consider  tho  beauty 
karuo—  of  his  style,  or  the  depth  of  his  in- 
sight, have  done  better  service  to  the  cruise  of 
metaphysical  science  than  the  lucubrations  of  all 
modern  thinkers  put  together. 


ri*- ii- 


lS.    Tho  main  result    of  the  epistemology  has 

l»eeii  already  touched   upon   under  this  proposition  hhhum 

-     „.  ."     ,      -,  *    ■   .  ,««M 

n  <  ibservation  9.     But  a  more  expanded  statement  *r-w«»-*-«r. 

of  this  result  will  form  no  inappropriate  u-rmination 

tion  of  these  Institutes.     The  I 

Dgy  is  this:    In  answer  to 

it  it 

thai,  all    Knowing  ia  the  apprehensio' 
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oneself  along  with  all  that  one  appreheni 

ii  addition  to  whatever  things 
or   thoughts,  we   may  be   cognisant  of — this,  and 

lonO]  is  knowledge.     In  answer  to  the  que»- 
knawnf  it  repHea   * 
-iil»j<  d— things  or  thoughta  raecum — constitufc 
onlv  object  which  it  is  passible  for  any  intellig 
to   know  .    further,  that  tliis  bj  nth* 
the  only  object  which  it  is  possible  for  any  intelli- 
gence to  conceive  or  thiol:  tA  na  there  can  be 
a  Conception  only  of  that  of  which  the  type  or  pat- 
t<  rn  may  possibly  be  given  in  cognition:  Fai 
that  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for  any  in- 
dividual batelligenoe  to  1 1               his  nu  a  i 
ness  of  himself  and  things,   is  by  o  j  the 
total  -vothesis  of  which  he  himself  is  conscious  re- 
peated or  multiplied,  either  with  or  without  certain 
v.inatiun.s;  in  other  words,  by  conceiving  other  in- 
telligences conscious  of  themselves  in  the 
in  which  he  is  oonsoioai  of  himself,  and  cognisant 
of  things  either  as  he  is  cognisant  of  tin 

of  which  he  ia  U  I  tul  :  no  con 

ness  can  transcend  itself  in  any  other  way  than 

ill  Calling  sheer  over  into  the  abyss  of  thi 
irudictory:  but  the  mode  of  transcendence   9 
these   Institutes  coutend  for,  as  the  only  pc 
mode,  is  quite  easy  and  legitimate,  and  is  as  satis- 

I  y  as  any  that  could  be  desired  ;  indeed  much 
factory,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  Co 
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eious,  ictory  transcendence  of  con- 

sciousness (the  transcendence,  namely.  W  which  it 
i  to  pan  out  <jf  wad  !»■  ad  bo 

old   of  material   tilings  in  a  stato   of  absolute 
secernment  from  itself)  for  which  psychology  w 

-ids  :   further,  in  answer  to  the  question,    H 
i*  aleolut'  >wn  and  unknowable  f  it  r« 

that  everything  without  a  "  me  "  kuown  along  witli 
ii.  and  that  every  "  me     without  a  thing  or  tin  i 

a  along  with  it,  is  absolutely  unknown  and 
unknowable;  in  other  words,  that  the  two  factors 
(universal  and  particular)  which  are  required   to 
constitute  every  cognition,  present  nothing  but 
br&diotioQS  to  the  mind  irltaa  taken  wngubUi  i 
apart  from  one  another. 


16.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  propositions  either  a 
contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking,  or  n»< 

roneoua  deliverance  ot  psychology — to  Watch  "nit 

expression  is  given  in  the  counter-propositions— is 

corrected  and  removed,  while  a  necessary  truth  of 

reason  is,  in  each  case,  substituted  in  their  room. 

.  at  least,  the  system  has  fulfilled  the  pledge 

held  out  in  the  Introduction,  $    17.     And,  on  the 

,  it  Ls  •obmitted  that  the  result  of  this  reasoned 

of  knowledge,  though  itij  Mtnple,  is 

■lieaiit    nor   unsatisfactory.      It   can 

scarcel;.  trtaat,  ai 

!?ion  of  the  soul  of  man  from  darkness  to 
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prop,  light — from  a  blindness  to  an  insight  in  regard  to 
the  true  object  of  his  knowledge — from  contradic- 
tory to  intelligible  thinking — from  apparent  to  real 
cognition — be  held  to  be  a  trivial  and  undesirable 
transmutation.  In  the  next  section  the  ship  of 
speculation  is  put  upon  a  new  tack.  The  great 
waters  of  Reason  spread  before  her  in  a  direction 
heretofore  untraversed ;  and  launching  forth  under 
a  new  impulsion, 

"  Ingeos  iterabimu*  squor." 


SECTION  II. 

THE  AGNOIOLOGI,  OR  THEORY  OF  IGNORANCE. 


PROPOSITION  L 

WHAT  IGNORANCE  IS. 

Ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imperfec- 
tion, privation,  or  shortcoming. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  deprivation  of  anything  whose  possession  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Being  which  wants 
it,  is  a  defect  But  ignorance  is  a  deprivation  of 
something  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
intelligence  :  it  is  a  deprivation  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  im- 
perfection, privation,  or  shortcoming. 

OBSKBYATIOKS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  demonstration,  and  even  the  enunciation, 
of  to  obvious  a  truism  may  appear  superfluous.     It  why  uu 
ii  intnriMtd,  however,  in  order  that  the  doctrine  of  CSShw«L 
feared  from  the  very  beginning, 
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rnf.r. 

i 


and  to  obviate  any  complaint  to  wh  subse- 

quent propositions  might  be  exposed  on  the  g]  i 
that  their  data  of  proof  had  been  left  doubi: 
unexpressed. 


•J.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  kuowledgc :  there  has  been  no  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  ignorance.  This  section  of  the  science 
has  positively  no  forerunner;  it  is  an  entire  novelty 
in  philosophy — a  circumstance  which  is  menti 
merely  to  account  for  the  fewness  and  brevity  of  the 
accompanying  annotations.  The  agnoiology  makes 
its  way  through  a  comparatively  unencumbered 
field.  There  is  something  to  pull  down  and  some- 
thing to  build  up  ;  but  the  work  both  of  demolition 
and  of  construction  is  much  simpler  than  it  was  in 
the  epistemology. 


i»  intlU- 


3.  This  research,  however,  is  indispensable      It 
is  impossible  to   pass  to   the   third  section   of   the 
i^t.teT"'  science  except  through  the  portals  of  this  in. 
For,  suppose  we  were  at  once  to  carry  forwai 
result  of  the  cpistomology  into  the  ontology,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question,  What  truly  and  absoi* 
is?  were  to  reply,  Objects  plus  a  subject,  the  ego 
with  some  thing  or  thought  present  to  it — thu 
this  alone,  is  what  truly  and  absolutely  is, — we 
should  be  instantly  stopped  by  the  rcjoioder  that 
this  synthesis  is,  at  best,  merely  t:  n  absolute, 


W7 


v  the  substantial  i  dote  not 

follow,   kb    --itjectoi  would  say,   that  thia  ipol 

that  it  is  the  only 
true  substantial  in  criffc  VIM  He  would  argue  that 
what  truly  aud  absolutely  exists  may  be  something 
very  different  from  this — may  bo  matter  per  se  or 
mind  per  se,  ot  something  else  of  which  we  can 
no  sort  of  conceptiuii,  and  to  which  we  can  attach 
no  predicate- ;— in  abort,  that  it.  may  be,  iv 
of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 


rnor. 


loll*'/ 


i.  This  plea  has   hitherto  operated  as  an  insur- 
mountable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  metaphysics  Tb«idw«r 
into  the  region  of  ontology.     The  bet  of  our  ex-  J^J*"" 
8  ignorance  being  undeniable,  and  'I  8  Ktancs 
.^olute  existence  being  apparently  ii 
except  on  tho  postulntion  of  a  nnivorsal  and  unli- 

I  knowledge,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  ' 
two  apparent  incompatibilities  seems  to  have  dis- 
concerted every  system  hitherto  propounded.  Any 
reasoned  ontologies!  conclusion  establishing  what 
alone  absolutely  exists,  is  obviously  impossible  in  a 
lich  admits  our  ignorn  >ut  enter- 

ing into  any  critical  inquiry  as  to  its  nature  ;  while, 
uu  tin?  other  band,  the  ontology  of  a  system  which 

.'.■ranee,  or  passes  it  ov< 
must  [ton  a  false  ground,  or  upon  no 

ground  at  I  d*  our  igi 

■t  .iM  if  it  is  not  taken  into 
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account.     In  one  or  other  of  these  pr»  utj  all 

previous  systems  appear  to  be  placed  in  referei 
the  problem  of  absolute  existence  j  and  bunco  a  rea- 
soned and  systematic  on^tology  has  remained 
this  day  a  desideratum  in  speculative  science,  be- 
cause   a  reasoned    and   systematic   agnoiology   has 
never  yet  been  projected. 


The  only  way  in  which  a  deliverance  from 
n.i.  ohmdi  this  dilemma  can  be  effected  is,  by  admitting  our 

can  be  is-  ... 

ST^inuS    lSI10rance  to  *ne  f^U,  ana<  *iUen  by  instituting  a 
,       searching   inquiry   into    its    nature   and    character. 

ignumnce.  Conceding,  then,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  epiate- 
mology  cannot  at  present,  with  any  logical  pro- 
priety, be  given  out  as  valid  for  the  ontolop 
system  proceeds  to  this  investigation,  and  di 
not  with  the  abstract,  but  only,  or  chiefly,  with  the 
concrete,  it  goes  on  to  consider  and  to  point  out 
■  /  we  are,  and  can  be,  and  what  we  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  ignorant  of.  It  is  conceived  that  the  re- 
search, thus  conducted,  will  result  in  an  effectual 
clearance  of  the  ground  fur  the  establishment  of  a 
demonstrated  ontology. 


I  i  |  BMB- 
:.r  MWmJ 

ik». 


ft  First  Count.&v-'propoeitioTi. — There  is  no  first 
counter-proposition.      Wo  shall   come,  indeed 
and  by,  to  certain  psychological  doctrines    .. 
are  defensible  only  on  the  ground  that  ignorance  is 
no  imperfection,  and  therefore  a  counter-proposition 
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expressing  this  denial  might,  perhaps,  have  been     prop 

introduced.     But,  inasmuch  as  this  proposition  has    

never  been  distinctly  denied  either  by  psychology  or 
by  ordinary  thinking,  no  counter-proposition  is  placed 
in  opposition  to  it  Its  place,  however,  is  marked, 
in  order  that  the  counter-propositions  to  which  we 
are  coming  may  be  numbered,  for  convenience1 
sake,  in  accordance  with  their  corresponding  pro- 
positions. 


PROPOSITION    II. 

IGNORANCE   REMEDIABLE. 

All  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

No  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  all  intelligence.  But  unless  all 
ignorance  were  possibly  remediable,  some  kind  of 
knowledge  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
all  intelligence,  to  wit  the  knowledge  by  which  the 
ignorance  in  question  might  be  remedied.  There- 
fore all  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable. 

Or  again,  All  defects  are  possibly  remediable, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  defects.  But  igno- 
rance iB  a  defect  (Prop.  I.)  Therefore  all  ignorance 
is  possibly  remediable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  does  not  prove  that  all  igno- 
Anihatthu  ranee  is  actually  remedied:  in  other  words,  that 

proportion  "  , 

!■"»        omniscience  pervades  the  universe ;  but  only  that 
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trance  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  may  possibly  be  removed;  ami  tlmt  if  certain 
kind*  of  Ignorance  are  incident  to  certain  orders  of 
the  intelligence,  they  are  not,  of  necessity,  inci 
to  other  orders  of  intelligence.  The  subeequ'-iit. 
movements  of  the  system  do  not  require  that  more 
tliaa  (.his  should  be  proved.  Neither  does  this  pro- 
position prove  that  all  human  ignorance 
sibly  remediable.     It  only  proves  that  what  man 

v  other  intelligence  may  happen  to  be  ignorant 
of,  need  not,  of  necessity,  bo  unknown  to  all  other 
intelligences  (supposing  that  other  intelligences 
exist).  In  other/words,  it  merely  proves  thai  wh*1 

Intelligence  Lfl  ignorant  of,  may  nevertheless  be 

wn — known  actually  if  an  intelligence  exists 

competent  to  know  it, — and  known  potentially  even 

ugh  no  such  intelligence  should  exist  Unless 
this  were  true,  all  ignorance  would  not  be  possibly 
remediable  ;  and  if  all  ignorance  were  not  possibly 
remediable,  some  kind  of  knowledge  would  be  in- 
i  with  the  nature  of  all  intelligence — in 
which  case,  ignorance  would  be  no  defect,  because 
always  the  ]  of  some  quality  or 

attribud'  which  is  with  tin'  nature  of  the 

being  who  is  deprived  of  it 


ii 


case,  too, 
the ooqntar*propoaitioc  ta  place  is ««-■ 

tbuB  marked  fin  l lie  reason  already  assigned. 


Ma* 


PROPOSITION  III. 

THE   LAW   OF   ALL   IGNORANCE. 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  known  ;  in  other  words,  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there 
can  be  a  knowledge. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  we  could  be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  known  by  any  intelligence,  all  ignorance 
would  not  be  possibly  remediable.  The  knowledge 
in  which  we  were  deficient  could  not  be  possessed  by 
any  intelligence.  But  all  ignorance  is  possibly  re- 
mediable (by  Prop.  II.)  Therefore,  we  can  be 
ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known  ;  in 
other  words,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that 
of  which  there  can  be  a  knowledge. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  is  the  moat  important  proposition  in  the 
agnoiology  :  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 


theory  or  m 
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of  the  episteinology,  it  is  the  most  fruitful  and     prop, 
penetrating  proposition   in   the  whole   system.     It 


•  i  i.i-.  .rt  m,.. 


announces — for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed — the*  turpi? 
primary  law  of  all  ignorance,  just  as  the  first  of  the 
epistemology  expresses  the  primary  law  of  all  know- 
ledge. It  is  mainly  by  the  aid  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions that  this  system  of  Institutes  is  worked  out. 
All  the  other  propositions  have  an  essential  part  to 
play  in  contributing  to  the  final  result ;  hut  these 
two  are  the  most  efficient  performers  in  the  work. 
U  tin-  reader  has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  trutlis 
—firet)  that  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  things 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  self  or  subject ;  and, 
eeamtUy,  that  there  can  be  id  ignortnofl  only  of 
thai,  of  which  there  can  he  a  knowledge — he  will 
find  himself  in  possession  of  a  lever  powerful  enough 
to  break  open  the  innermost  socresies  of  nature. 
These  two  instruments  cut  deep  and  far — they  lay 
open  the  universe  from  stem  to  stern. 


2.  The  law  of  all  ignorance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  same  symbols  which  were  used  in  Proposition  sv;;i.,t. 

*   the   epistemology,  OIjs.  11,  to  illustrate  t)i.  .()■ 
law   of   all   knowledge.      Just  as   there  can   be  a 
knowl-  ly  when   there  is  a  knowledge 

ere  can  be  an  ignorance  of  X  only  when 
there  is  an  ignorance  of  Y.  Because  if  there  could 
bo  an  ignorance  of  X  without  V,  but  not  a  know- 
ledge of  X  without  Y,  something  would  be  igm 


which  could  not  be  known — a  supposiri 

contradictory  and  absurd. 


Ignorance,  properly  so  called— that  is,  the  ; 
Hon    ranee  which  is  a  defect — must  not  be  c« 
iiumiKvaixi  with  A  nescience  of  the  opposite!  of   die  necessary 
of'nwLiily'  truths  of  reason  ;  in  other  words,  with  a  nescience 
of  that  which  it  would  contradict  the  nature  of  all 
intelligence  to  know.     Such  nescience  is  no 
or  imperfection — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  tb< 
strength    OT   perfection    of   reason;    and    ih 
such  nescience  is  not  to  l>e  regarded  as  ignorance. 
This  simple  but  very  important  distinction  □ 
explained  and  illustrated,  for  it  ia  on< 
very  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  or  confounded  ;   indeed, 
it  has  been  altogether  overlooked  uutil  now. 

4.  When  boys  at  school  are  taught  Euclid 
Ti*ro«»  u  loam  that  "  the  enclosure  of  space  bj 

■  .mm 

TwX0"  line8  "  i3  what  cannot  be  known,— that  u  if  equals 
^mciririii    ^e  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  J  "  i» 

wliat  cannot  be  known, — that  "  a  part  is  greater 

than  the  whole  "  is  what  cannot  be  kn» 

forth  ;  but  they  do  not  learn  that  they  are  e 

incapable  of  being  ignorant  of  such  matterB.     It  i* 

not  necessary  to  apprise  them  of  this  in  on 

carry  them    forward    in   the   study  of  mi 

Nothing  in  geometry  depends  on  tn<  stance 

that  we  cannot  bo  ignorant  of  what  is  dep*- 
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III  thfl  opposites  of  the  axioms.     Hence  this  study 

ly  shows  us  that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
opposites;  it  does  not  open  our  eyes  to  the 

■hat  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  Qrati     It  is 
obvious,  bo  bbal  it.  rajosl  as  Imposrible  for  u 

to  be  ignorant  of  them  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 

I  them.     No  man  can  know  that  two  and  two 
make  five, — but  just  as  little  can  any  man  be  igno- 

«.f  this;  for  suppose  him  ignorant  of  it, — in 
that  case  his  ignorance  could  be  removed  only  by 
teaching  him  that  two  and  two  do  make  five  ;   btrt 

instruction,  instead  of  removing  his  ignorance, 
would  remove  his  knowledge,  and  instead  of  gi 
him  knowledge,  would  give  him  ignorance,  or  rather 
absurdity.     The  euro  in  thia  case  would  be  itself  the 
di>eifl& 


Vn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  (or  for  any  intelligence)  to  be  1  oi  the  Thm  »« bi 

that  is,  ot  the  opposites  ot  the  i.  '.'««- 

sary  truths  of  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that 

m  known  on  ;my  U  ny  total* 

0  importance  in  mathematics,  is 

of  the  utmewt  importan  taphysiot.     Specu- 

oan  obt;>  ontology  only  by 

i  and  by 

:■ 

i 

ranee.     Wl 


PROP. 

III. 


■ 

it  pNfMfc 

■at. 


the  supposition  that  we  can  be  ignorant  of  lh*t 
which  ia  absolutely  and  necessarily  unknown, 
all  intelligence,  is  as  extreme  a  violation  of  tbt 
of  contradiction  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive      Wis 
perceive  that  a  nescience  of  the  contradictor}'  ; 
ignorance,  but  is  the  very  essence  of  intelligence; 
and  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that 
which  can  be  known,  or,  otherwise  express- 
that  which   is   non-contradictory.      With   this 
covery,  light  breaks  into  every  cranny  and 
of  our  scieBce  :  the  "  holy  jungle  "  of  metap^ 
laid  open  to  the  searching  day,  and  now  no  o 
can  stop  the  onward  course  of  sp«  i 

6.   It  may  be  doubtful  whether,  and  how 
proposition  has  ever  been  denied.    But  as  it  i 
improbable  that  an  obscure  impression  popu 

ils  that  we  are  most  ignorant  of  1 
cannot  be  knowu,  the  following  counter- p 
is  appended.    Third  Cfowtiet^proposition     "We  can 
norant  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known — in- 
deed, that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowled] 
precisely  that  of  which  there  must  be  the  profoi 
est  ignorance."    If  any  such  doctrine  as  tbia 
ever  was,  entertained,  it  is  conceived  that  il  c 
hold   its  ground  before  the  present  proposition 
its  demonstration. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

IGNORANCE     OF    OBJECTS    FEB    SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  objects 
without  a  subject  :  in  other  words,  there 
can  be  no  ignorance  of  objects  per  se,  or 
out  of  relation  to  a  mind. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be 
known  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  But  objects  with- 
out a  subject  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Props.  1.  and 
II.  Epistemology.)  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  objects  without  a  subject ;  and  thus  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  objects  per  se. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  truths  of  the  agnoiology  now  come  down 
in  a  torrent     The  epistemology  ha*  unlocked  all  it*  bun* 
the  sluices.    The  openb"  ■*  of  the  agnoi-  £«£! 
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prop,     ology  have  cleared  away  all  obstructions  which  might 
remain;  and  we  have  now  little  more  to  do  than  to 


look  on  while  the  waters  take  their  own  unimpeded 
course.  The  counter-propositions  will  be  rapidly 
swept  away  before  the  irresistible  flood. 

2.  Fourth   Counter-proposition. — "  We  can  be 
Fourth wun- ignorant  of  objects  without  a  subject;   in  other 

mMflMT.  WOT^J  we  can  I*b  an(^  we  Me»  ignorant  of  objects 
per  ae,  or  out  of  relation  to  a  mind."  This  counter- 
proposition  goes  down  in  an  instant.  There  can  be 
no  ignorance,  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without 
a  subject  or  mind,  simply  because  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without  a 
subject  or  mind. 


PROPOSITION    V. 

IGNORANCE    OK   MATTER    PER   SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things  out 
of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self : 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  matter  per  se. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Material  things  out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind, 
subject,  or  self,  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop. 
IV.  Epistemology).  But  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop.  III.  Ag- 
noiology.)  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
material  things  out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject, 
or  self;  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of 
matter  per  se. 

OBSERVATIONS  AS!)  EXPLANATIONS 

1.  This  proposition  is  merely  a  special  application 
of  the  preceding  more  general  theorem.    But  in 


PEOT 

V. 


The  main 
iMiilncai  of 
tli*  ftguol- 


lading  the  foundations  of  a  science,  it  \p  bctt 
over-do  than  to  ander-do  the  work.      Part  ol 
business  of  the  epistemology  was,  by  means  of  strict 
demonstration,  to  run  a  number  of  things,  ( 
have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  much  troul 
philosophy,  into  a  position  in  which  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  them  :  the  main 
business    of  the  agnoiology  is  to   run   these  same 
things,  also  by  means  of  strict  demonstratioii 
a  position  in  which  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  them,  and  thus  to  disable 
from  operating  any  longer  as  impedimenta  to 
onward   march  of  speculation.     This  tactic  is 
liumlily  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  philosophers, 
as  the  only  true  dialectical  art,  and  as  the 
method  by  which  the  highest  problems  of  pi 
sophy  can  be  settled,  without  any  further  a] 
being  competent. 


2.  The  execution  of  this  achievement- 
rtitdbad-     no  optional  or  arbitrary  stratagem  devis 
aoiMutyag  individual  theorist,  but  an  inevitable  evoluti 
*■*■  the  catholic    understanding,    thinking,    not 

wishes,  but  as  it  must, — bears  evidence  to 
vantage  which  accrues  from  a  Bteadfast  eoul 
plation  of  the  necessary  truths  of  reason,  and 
the  loss  and  disadvantage  which  ensue  from  i 
neglect.     Many  philosophers  had  eliminated  matter 
]tcr  tse,  things  by  and  in  themselves,  from  our  luu 
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ledge ;  but  having  done  so,  on  the  mistaken  ground 
of  a  special  incompetency  in  the  human  faculties  to 
apprehend  them  in  that  condition,  they  were  un- 
iible  to  eliminate  them  from  our  ignorance.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  very  door  which  shut  them  out 
of  our  knowledge  opened  for  them  a  refuge  under 
rover,  or  within  tin-  pair,  uf  OUT  ignorance. 
And  there,  accordingly,  matter  per  m  has  stuck 
until  this  time,— a  dark  and  defiant  inscrutability. 


V' 


3.  Hence  the  agnoiology  hitherto  propounded  by 
philosophers,  in  so  far  as  they  have  touched  loosely 
on  this  subject,  has  been  a  tissue  of 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  us  as  ignorant  of  thai 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  any  intelligence  to  be 
ignorant  of,  and  which  we  cannot  suppose  ourselves 
ignorant  of  without  violating  the  first  principle  of 
reason.  Here,  no  le.vs  th;ui  in  then  opinions  as  to 
<'dge,  ordinary  thinking  and  psychological 
science  move  in  a  series  of  contradictions,  which 
havo  their  origin  in  a  neglect  of  the  necessary 
truths  of  reason,  and  which,  as  in  the  epistemology, 
require  to  be  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  true 
ideas  in  the  place  of  contradictory  inadvertent 


V  These  contradictionaare  corrected  in  the  theory 
of  ignorance,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  b 

and,  as  has  been   said,  Jt  owes  its  i»<  o«w—jjf 
whole    strength    to   a   sedulous   contemplation    of 
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PROP. 
V. 


the  necessary  truths  of  reason.     Unlike 
nary  doctrine  which  discharges  matter  pt 
our  knowledge,  on  the  grounds  of  the  lixnitat 
our  cognitive  faculties,  and  thua  consigns  it 
province  of  our  ignorance,  this  system  elimini 
from  our  knowledge  on  the  necessary  princd 
reason,  and  thus  eliminates  it  equally  from  our  ignor- 
ance.    It  shows  that  matter  per  Be  ia  not  a  thing  to 
be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intellig  ccaum 

oneself  or  the  ego  must  always  be  known  along  with 
it; — in  short,  it  dissolves  into  a  contrail, 
hitherto   obstinate   insolubility,  and  thus  exi 
from  our  iguorance  just  as  much  as  from  i 
ledge,  because  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  the  contradictory,  or  of  that  of  i 
there  can  be  no  knowledge.     If  an  m  be 

detected  in  this  reasoning,   its  author  will   he  the 
first  to  admit  tb.it  these  Institutes  are,  fr< 
ning  to  end,  a  mere  rope  of  sand ;  but  if  no  flaw 
can  be  detected  in  it,  he  begs  to  crave  for  tbei 
acknowledgment  that  they  axe  a  chain  of  adai 


5.  The  agnoiology  carries  out  ami 
Tiiaifwrf-     work  entered  on  in  the  •  ptetemolojrv.      lii 

'  «*  temology  we  beheld  only  ihe  backs — the  dctre:> 
if  we  may  so  speak — of  the  necessary  trvu  i 
agnoiology  wo  see  under  them,  and  all  rou 
We  look  upon  them — like  Horace's  firsl 
the  swimming  sea-monstera — slcci*  oculi#7   ag  Ui*t 


turn  up  their  shadow?  nd 

minn.     In   tho  former  section  it  was  shorn   thai 
could  be  no  Icoowledge  »i  then  opposites;  in 
resent  Motion  i;  ie  shown  that  there  a  a 

ignornncf  "i'  tbeix  opposite*    Thai  all  those  things 
which  we  are  pi  I  from  knowing  by  the  a 

sary  laws  of  all  reason,  are  struck  down  rig] 
left,  and  are  exterminate  i  in  their  ultimate  d 
nge — the  stronghold,  namely,  of  our  ignw 
— ti  which  they  have  always  hitherto  betaken  I 
Ivea  when  expelled  from  our  cognition  and  con- 
ion,  (see  Prop.  XI.  Kpisteuiology.Oks. 

effectually  clears  the  guoondi  M  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  for  the  iwfalllilll 
moil-  A  impregnable  ontolo£ 


i 


<i.   It   may   be  proper  to  explicate   this   dod 
what  more   fully,  and  to  point  out-' 

.  1-1-1  '    '  l1"""!"*1, 

toncaJ  circumstances  connected  with  it — tbe  com 
spending  counter-propoeition  being £rst  of  ell  sub- 

gotber  ignorant  of  material  things  out  of  nil  p  I 
to  a  mind,  subject,  or  salt ;  in  other  words',  we 
■  ignorant  of  roatU 


7.  Many  philosophers  have  seen   that  the  human 
mind   cannot  know-  things 
because  it  can  know  thern  only  as 
nppksnentod 


INSrirUTKS   OP    MKfAHC-  ■' 


V. 


in   other  words,  that  it  can   know  them   only  u 
seen  things,  as  touched  things,  and  so  forth— solos 
subjective  contribution  being  always  added  I 
thing,  and  the  total  object  apprehended  being  thus 
&  composite  product  made  up  of  a  part  which  was 
objective,  and  a  part  which  was  subjective.      J 
they   concluded,  very  rashly  and    inconsiderately, 
that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  objective  part  per  w, 
or  separated  from  the  subjective  part.     They  i 
eJ  this  counter-proposition.     They  gave 
we  were  ignorant  of  matter  per  se,  of  things  by 
in  themselves.    This  conclusion  is  more  pari 
embraced  and  insisted  upon  by  Kant. 


8.  This  conclusion,  however,  Testa  on  an 
tifrtuon*  tion   which    contradicts    the    most    strongest 

(.-..■iinuilctorj  D 

umpttn.   ©ssential  principles  of  reason.     It  is  founded 

the  assumption  that  these  things  may  pvssibly  be 
known  as  they  are,  by  and  in  the  .  and 

of  relation  to  all  intelligence.     This  premiss 
be  postulated  by  those  who  maintain  that  we 
ignorant  of  material   things  per  90;    bccaui 
would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  assert  that  we 
be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  possibly  !■■    bu 
This,  then,  is  their  postulation  ;  and  if  it  were 
or  if  it  could  be  conceded,  their  conclusio 
bo  perfectly  legitimate. 


9.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  (Lis  moA  has 
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tho  postulation  id  question  is  contradictory,     prop. 
It  stands  opposed  to  the  primary  law  of  all  kuow- 


ledge,  as  expressed  in  the  first  proposition   of  the  logiaicoo- 
epistomology,  which  declares  that  all  cognition  of  JJU^JJE.1- 
material  or  other  things  per  se  is  impossible,  inas-  b"** 
much  as  every  intelligence  (actual  or  possible)  which 
apprehends  material  tilings,  must  apprehend  itself 
along  with  them ;  in  other  words,  must  apprehend 
hi,  not  per  se,   but  cuvi  alio.     Hence  the  con- 
clusion now  under  discussion   is  contradictory,  1 
cause  it  is  founded  on  an  assumption  which  is  con- 
tradictory :  and  thus  the  counter-proposition  which 
contends  for  our  ignorance  of  matter  per  se,  or  of 
universe  as  it  exists  by  and  in  itself,  is  anni- 
hilated by  the  artillery  of  necessary  truth. 


10.  From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  B 
and  other  philosophers  have  fallen  into  the  mis-  t*.«  •««*•  »i 
talce  of  supposing  that  we  could  be  ignorant  r-t 
material  things  per  se  through  an  inattention  to 
the  causes  which  render  them  absolutely  unknow- 
able. They  supposed  that  they  were  simply  un- 
knowable by  us  on  account  of  the  limitation  or 
imperfection  of  our  faculties  of  cognition,  but  that 
,  were  still  possibly  knowable  by  intelligences 
jietent  to  know  them.  In  the  course  of  this 
work,  however,  it  has  been  repeatedly  showu  that 
our  incompetency  to  know  matter  per  ee  is  due  to 
no  such  cause,  but  is  attributable  to  the  ewnt  I 
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structure  of  all  intelligence,  ami  to  On 
lava  erf  ;ill  cognition.     Hence  qi 

the  simply  unknowable  and  ino 
it  is  the  absolutely  unknowable  and  ino 
in  itself;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  contradict 
a  consideration  which  dislodges  it  from  our  i| 
ranee  just  as  effectually  as  it  dislodges  it  froo 
knowledge,  as  must  be  apparent  to  all 
mastered  the  very  simple  argument  by  w 
conclusion  is  established. 


11.  Unless  this  conclusion  were  established,  no 


)t>   ontology  would  be  possible,  and  to  the   failure 

Ignorant  of 

■ 


establish  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  shipwreck  whi| 
all  previous  attempts  to  consolidate  thifi  depart! 
of  metaphysical  science  have  suffered.    Ontolof 
or  the  science  of  true  Being,  undertaken  to  demi 
strate  what  true  Being  is,  what  alone  abeolut* 
exists.     But  our  ignorance  being, 
tion,  excessive,  we  must  get  the  ontological  di 
stratiou  into  such  a  shape  that  we  shall  be  able 
affix  the  same  predicate  to  absolute  ftUftte&Ofrj 
declare  with  certainty  what  it  is,  whether  in 
pose  OQZBbIi  aa  to  know  it,  or  to  be  ignorant  of 
By  working  the  system  into  such  a  shape  that  tl 
result  is  the  same  on  either  alternative,  a  valid 
tology  may  be  constructed.     But  if  it  trtve  true  tl 
wc  could  be  ignorant  of  matter  ^e?*  st>,  an  obstacle 
would  be  interposed  which  would  frustrate  all 
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endeavours.     Because  if  we  are  ignorant  of  matter     prop. 


per  se,  and  if  we  are  also  ignorant  of  absolute  exist- 
ence (as  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case), 
matter  per  se  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  abso- 
lute existence,  for  anything  that  we  can  show  to  the 
contrary — or  it  may  not  be  this.  We  are  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  dubiety.  We  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  anything  about  "  Being  in  itself"  with 
any  assured  certainty.  Our  lips  are  sealed — our 
advance  is  blockaded.  The  issueB  of  the  system 
are  sceptical  and  unsatisfactory.  Science  is  out  of 
the  question, — for  there  is  no  science  in  an  alterna- 
tive conclusion  :  and,  finally,  we  are  driven  to  have 
recourse  to  those  arts  of  vague  conjecture  and  loose 
declamation  which  genuine  speculation  disdains. 
But  let  it  be  once  proclaimed  and  demonstrated, 
as  it  has  now  been,  that  we  cannot  (without  run- 
ning into  absurdity)  suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of 
matter  -perse  any  more  than  we  can  suppose  ourselves 
cognisant  of  it, — and  at  the  blast  of  that  trumpet 
down  fall  all  the  obstructions  and  defences  which 
have  fortified,  from  time  immemorial,  the  enchanted 
castle  of  ontology. 


v. 


PROPOSITION    VI. 

IQKORAKCB   OF   THK   CHWEHSAL  AND   VM 

Wo  cannot  be  ignorant  either  of  the  universal 
element  of  cognition  p  r  sc,  or  <>('  the  p 
cular  element  of  cognition  , 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  universal  eh 
apart  from  the  particular  element,  or  of 
cular  element  apart  from  the  univorsal  element 
cognition,   because    (by  Prop.   VL    Epistemology) 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  universal  apart 
from  the  particular,  or  of  the  particular  apart  fn 
the  universal.     But  what  there  can  be  no  kn< 
ledge  of,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  (Proj 
Agnoiology),     Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  universal  element  of  cognition  per  eet  or  of  tl 
particular  element  of  cognition  per  se. 


OBSEUVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATION 

1.  Just  aa  the  preceding  propositions  (IV.  and 
are  the  obverse  of  the  second  and  fourth  of 
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epistemology  ;  so  this  proposition  is  the  obverse  of     prop. 

'  < t > i   of  the  epiatemologr.     It  excludes  from    

our  ignorance  the  universal  and   the  particular  ele-  proportion. 
meets  of  cognition,  when  unaccompanied  by  each 
other—just  as  Proposition  VI.  of  the  epistemology 
excluded  them  from  oui  knowledge. 

2.  Sixth  Counter~propositioiL — "We can  be  igno-  bihh  e.*i>. 
rant  of  tho  universal  element  of  cognition peree,  and  *» 
also  of  the  particular  element  per  •*" 


3.  Like  Counter-prupoMlion  VI.  of  the  episterao- 
logy,  this  counter-proposition  makes  no  distinction  Tiitim* 
between  elements  of  cognition  and  kinds  of  BDgni-fcwK» 
tion  ;  or  rather  it  mistakes  elements  for  kinds,  and 
hence  it  falls  into  a  contradiction.     If  the  particu- 
lar and  the  universal  were  kinds  of  cognition,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of 
either  without  being  ignorant  of  the  other  ;  bee 
in  that  case,  it  would  be  possible  for  either  to  be 
known  without  the  other  being  known.     But,  since 
the  particular  and  the  universal  are  not  kinds,  but 
are  mere  elements  of  cognition,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  be  ignorant  of  either  without  being  ignorant 
of  the  other,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  either  to 
bo  known  without  the  other  being  known 


PROPOSITION  VII. 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  EGO  PER  SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ego  per  se; 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermina- 
tion,  or  with  no  thing  or  thought  present 
to  it. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the  ego  or  mind 
per  se,  because  (by  Prop.  IX.  Epistemology)  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  it ;  and  because  (by  Prop. 
IIL  Agnoiology)  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  that 
of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition,  which  is  the  obverse  of  the 
Detijpian.]    ninth  of  the  epistemology,  is  designed  to  protect 

•Vector  this  iiii  •  •  i  s 

propotiuoo.    the  reader,  whom  the  latter  proposition  has  saved 
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from  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  supposition     prop. 

that  there  can  be  any  knowledge  of  .Jbe  ego  per  se,    

from  falling  into  the  opposite  contradiction  of  sup- 
posing that  there  can  be  any  ignorance  of  it 

2.  Seventh  Coiiriter*propo8ition. — "  We  can  be 
ignorant,  and  are  ignorant,  of  the  ego  per  ee  ;  in  stYwth 
other  words,  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  an  igno-  p^p0***"- 
ranee  of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination, 

or  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  it"  This 
counter-proposition  is  sufficiently  demolished  by  the 
antagonist  proposition,  and  may  be  left  to  expire 
without  further  comment. 

3.  The  present  and  preceding  propositions  (IV. 

V.  VL  VIL)  have  fixed  what  there  can  not  be  an  wi>u  uw 
ignorance  of :  the  next  article  settles  what  alone  *»•  ma 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  of. 


PROPOSITION  VIII. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  IGNORANCE. 

The  object  of  all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  always  something  more  than  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  object  It  always  is,  and 
must  be,  not  any  particular  thing  merely, 
but  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal :  it  must  always  consist  of  a  sub- 
jective as  well  as  of  an  objective  element ; 
in  other  words,  the  object  of  all  ignorance 
is,  of  necessity,  some-object^fas-some-sub- 
ject. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  the  know- 
able  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  But  the  only  know- 
able  is  the  union  of  the  objective  and  subjective — 
the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and  particular — the 
concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  (Props.  L 
IL  III.   VI.  and  IX.   Epistemology).      Therefore 


there  can  bo  an  ignorance  only  of  the  objective  and 
Blllgeotm  b  union,  only  of  the  synthesis  of  the 
universal  and  particular,  only  of  the  concretion  of 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego  ;  in  other  words,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  ignorance  is,  of  necessity,  some-object 
j>/tw-8ome-3ubject. 


MVSKKYATloNS    AND    KXPLAWATI 

1.   Ju&t  aa  Proposition   1L  of  the  episternology 
fixes  what  the  object  of  all  possible  kuowledge  is,  turn 
80  this  proposition  fixes  what  the  object  of  all  ]» 
eiblo  ignorance  is ;  and,  moreover,  just  as  the  object  «i«*w**j- 
of  all  knowledge  is  detci  I  -nee  to 

the  law  of  all  knowledge  laid   down  in  Proposition 
I.  of  fche   c]iUttiiiolngy,  so   the  oljeet  of  all   igno- 
rance is  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  all 
ignorance  given  out  in  the  third  of  the  agnoiology. 
Once   concede   (aud    how  can   the    concession   be 
evaded  ?)   that  ft  self  or  subject  must  be  known 
along  with  all   that  is  kuown,  and  subject  jiliu*  ob- 
ject beoomei  of  oaemifcy  the  onlj  possible  object  of 
cognition — the  only  knowable :  once  concede  (and 
how  can  the  concession  be  evaded  V)  that  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  only  of  the  knowable,  and  object 
|.:-ct  becomes  of  necessity  the  only  pi 
ignorance — the  mil^  i 
•us  a  word  be  peri: 

section  of  the  Mie&oe  i ;  :,  which 
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wag  to  demonstrate  the  coincidence  of  tli 

ignoiology  with  the  result  oi  tb< 
or  to  show  that  the  only  object  of  oil  ki 
EtlBO  the  only  object  of  all  ignorance.      (S 
duction,  jj  60.) 


2.  Novel,  and  somewhat  startling,  u 

may  seem,  it  will  be  found,  on  ioa,  to 


^bo  the  only  one  which  is  consistent  with  th- 
tates  of   an   enlightened  common   sense 
BCD  re   it  a  scrutinised,  (lie   truer  ant]  re  im- 

pregnable, will  it  nppear.     If  we  are  ignor 
(and  who  will  question  our  ignorance  ?)  we  must  I* 
ignorant  of  something;  and  this  sou  if  not 

nothing,  nor  is  it  the  contradictory.     That  i 
mitted  on  all  hands.     But  every  attempt  to  f 
object  of  our  ignorance  as  anything   but 
subject  must  have  the  effect  of  fixing  it  uithera* 
nothing,  or  as  the  contradictory.     Let  it  be  I 
as  things  per  ee,  or  as  thoughts  per  ae — that  is, 
without  any  subject;  but  things  or  thought.-,  with- 
out  any  subject,  are  the.  contradictory,  inatmn 

■ire  the  absolutely  unknowable  and 
able.     Therefore,  unless  we  can  be  iguorro 
contradictory  (a  supposition  which  is  itsolf  contra- 
dictory, and  in  the  highest  degree  al<  a  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  things  per  ec,  or  of  thai 
*e.     Again,  let  it  be  fixed  as  subject 
ego  with  no  thing  'or  thought  present  to  it.     But 


i  ;tory  with  ob- 
It  cannot  b   known  on  any  terms  by 
any  intelligence  ;  And,   therefore,  unless  we   I 

supposition  that  we  can  be  ignorant 
•  contradict*  «ry,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
•■t,  or  ego,  or  Blind]  p*f  ec.     Again,  let  the  ob- 
ject of  our  ignorance  be  fixed  as  nothing.     But  who 
was  ever  so  foolisb  m  to  maintain    thai   we   wew 
ignorant  of  nothing?     By  the  very  terms  of  the 
research,   in  which  our  ignorance   is  admitted,   we 
confess  ourselves  to  ho  ignorant  of  something.    And 
ore,  since  this  something  cannot  be  things  by 
( In  -ins.  IveSj  01  the  non-ego  per  se,  and  cannot  be 
the  mind  by  itself,  or  the  ego  per  a*j  and  moreover 
cannot  be  nothing,  it  must  be   the  synthesis  of 
things  and  some  mind— the  non-ego  plus  some  ego 
— in  short,  some-object-plus-some-sul  j  tot     I 

i  alternative-  ia  left  which  the  object  of  our 
may  be,  this  system  will  be  glad  to  learn 
alteraati . 


PROP 


oanaly  credible  that,  at  this  lima  c>i 

'liilosophical  opinion  should  be  absolutely  ori 
ginal  --iophical  truth,  of  whii 

u>   hint   o 

me;,  be   brought  to  light     Nevertb 
the  doctrine  now  un  1  to 

together  now.     If  it  i 
ready  to 
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claimant  who  may  be  pointed  out,  and  to 

honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.     But  ma 

this  system   may  be  permitted   to  hold  possession 
of  it  as  its  own  peculiar  discovery — a  dream* 
which  is  mentioned,  because  those  who  may 
these  Institutes  with  their  attention,  may  pe 
have  some  inclination  to  know  wherein,  more  par- 
ticularly, their  originality  is  supposed  to  consist 
They  claim  to  have  announced  for  the  first  time 
the  true  law  of  ignorance,  and  to  have  deduced 
fmru  it  its  consequences, 

4,  If  this  doctrine  of  ignorance  has  been  mi 
whitui     by  previous  inquirers,  the  cause  of  the  oversight  is 
do«rt...  w    fc0  uc  found  m  the  inaccuracy  of  their  observations 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  all  knowledge.    I'util  this 
had  been  6xed  as  consisting  necessarily  of  an 
tive  and  a  subjective  element,  no  theory  determin- 
ing demonstrably  the  object  of  all  ignorance  was 
possible.     But  we  have  seen  throughout  the  episte- 
raology,  how  loose,  wavering,  inexact,  erroneous,  and 
indeed   contradictory,   the  opinions  ol   pbiL  sopbsn 
in  general,  and  of  psychologists  in  particu1.it 
been  in  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge  ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  opinions  a] 
have  been  equally  confused,  or  rather  more  coi 
aud  unsettled,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  ignorance. 
Many  previous  approximations,   indeed,  have  been 
made  to  the  true  theory  of  knowledge.     It  has  been 


seeu,  more  tliau  once,  that  tLe  unity  of  object  and 
subject,  is  the  only  possible  object  of  cogui 
this  doctrine,  not  having  been  worked   through  all 
its  phases,  or  followed  out  into  all  its  conseqii> 
remained,  as  has  been  said,  a  mere  approximation 
to  the  truth.     It  was  left  very  far  in  arrear ;  and 

B  the  true  doctrine  of  ignorance,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  perfecting  of  that  antecedent  specu- 

ii,  has  never  shown  itself  until  now. 


PROF 
VIM. 


5.  Another  cause  of  the  omission  is  to  be  f- 
in  the  circumstance  that  philosophers  hitherto 
been  satisfied  with   making  our  ignorance  a  then  i< 

■■loral  declamation,  instead  of  making  it  a  sub-  u 
ject  for  metaphysical  inquiry.  Its  quantity  has 
distracted  their  attention  from  its  quality.  "Hon, 
quantum  est  quod  nescimus  I  "  exclaim  they  pathe- 
tically. M  What  an  immeusity  of  ignorance 
our*'"  Trui*  J  but  these  whining  will  never 
what  ignorance  is,  what  its  law  is,  and 
wh:ii  ject    is:    and    this  alone   is   what   we, 

as  searchers  after  truth,  are  interested  in  find  it 
nut.  To  tell  us  ii  <>f  muck  a  thing  is,  will  never 
it  is,  as  our  psychologists,  moralis- 
ing on  the  boundlessness  of  human  ignom 
seem  to  suppose.  "  What  d»os  this  cheese  con- 
sist off "  says  a  customer  to  his  grocer.  "  Con- 
sist of!"  answers  the  man— "consist  of;  wh 

I  twentj  poundl  to  a  hair,  and  that  is  what 
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it  consists  of."     Our  psychologist*  are  that 

Wc  a.^k  tin  in  rtwGAie 

iguorant  of?  and  they  reply  that,  while  • 
ledge  is  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance,  our  ignorance 
is  so  great  that  it  might  ballast  the  whole  British 
navy.     This,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  mistake  a 


to  quality,  for  a  question  as  to  quantity 
ratlb.r  a  serious  error  for  a  philosopher  to  fall  in 


r 


6.   It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this   pn 
;tWe  }>y  which   the  limits  of  out  ignorance  an 
J*  out,  and  its  object  defined  and  demonstrated,  has 
any  tendency  to  question  the  extent,  or  to  dci 
magnitude  of  our  ignorance.     It  rather  doub 
This  circumscription  leaves  to  our  ignorance  "  i 
room  and  verge  enough" — as  will  be  :i|> 
mediately,     lu  effect  merely  is  to  prevent  us  from 
thinking  or  talking  absurdly  about  -  ■■■.     In 

pointing  out   the   object   of  all   ignoraucc,   it    &M 
merely  the  bounding  extremes,  the  si  I  ictors, 

tin-    supporting   uprights,   as  they   m 
which  limit  ignorance,  properly  so  culler) 
entire  object,  and  prevent  it  both  from  slippii. 
upon  nonsensical  /"'//-objects,  and  from  being  oon- 
founded  with  that  inevitabl  ie  con- 

tradictory which  is  the  prime  cha  - 
Iml  which  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be   mistuki 
unless  due  precaution  be  observed  to  guard  a 
so  portentous  an  inadvertri 


WJ 


7.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind   tl 


pro  ft 


define  the  object  of 


eclrrflie 


position  does 

III  terms   run 
ml  s'  it  must  always  be  a  thing  or  ; 

thought  of  BOOM   kind  or  other  in  union  wi 
intelligent  mind.     It  must  be  this,  I  ids  syn- 

■  <me  can  be  known.     Kfa  is 

v   fiii   bom   professing  to  declare  what   the   un- 
known   things   or  thought*   meg    in-,    or  what  the 
powers  uf  the  unknown  eubjact  maybe,  03  what  the 
special  nature  of  the  unknown  ijntheail  may  be 
which    BoboifitB  between  it  and   its  objects.      All 
e  may  be,  and  indeed  are   (except  in  our  own 
individual  cases),  points  of  which  we  are  profoundly 
Ignorant)     Mid   about  which  we  cannot  speak   Willi 
degree   of  certainty.      .So   that  lying  between 
tii"  two  extremes  which  bound  the  object  of  01 
« — a  euhject  on   the  one  hand,  and  objects 
llf  other — ihere  is  scope  for  au  infinitude  of 
unknown  We  are  ignorant  of  the  particu- 

i it.  which  is  in  qrotbeau  with  (he  universal 
subject,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  special  capacities  of 
iiiiversal  subject,  we  are  iguoraut  of  the  nature 
of  the  synthesis.     In  a  w.  Imt  can  be  de- 

■iy  and  demonstrably  fixed  as  the  object  of  all 
ignortiM  i    is,  .  tome  Bub- 

ject,  or  ego,  in  union  with  s.,,,.    d  1  ■  J . 
The  particular  el^h         i  >n-ego 

—is  oi  !,  remote]  indefinite]  end  LnexhaueV 


186  ]'"[<•  VI.  Epiitem.,  Oba.  2),  a  fortioriti* 
particular  element  of  ignorance — the  ooa-tgo— • 

gent,  variable,  indefinite,  and  inexbaustibK 
and  therefore  not  to  be  condescended  upon. 


N   The  advantage  of  discriminating  the  necessary 

""■fjj  '''<'  contingent  conditions  of  knowledge  effect- 

i  the  twenty  -second  proposition  of  the  Kpiste- 

^y  now  becomes  apparent.    The  object  o 

iMir*.  6  must  be  a  subject,  plus  some  object.     Hut 

i.li<    Bnhjecf  comprised   in  this  synthesis  need  not 

I  iliitigs  in   the  ways  in  which  we  know 
\  Kt  may  be  cognisant  of  them  in  ways  total 

it,  and  the  objects  comprised  in  this  synthesis 
may  be   altogether   different   from    the    objects  of 
v.hirti  we  are  cognisant.    All  that  is  fixed  by  reft* 
100  an  necessary  is,  that  the  object  of  vhicb  we  are 
ignonnj  should  bo  objects  plus  a  subject ;  b* 
any  oilier  object  than  this  is  contradictory,  as  has 
been  shown,  again  and  again,  on  necessary  gi 
of  reason.      But.  hud  this  analysis  not  been  effected, 
tin*  important  conclusion  referred  to  could  not 
been  reached.     If  the  discrimination  had  not  been 
made — in  other  words,  if  the  necessary  laws  had 

need  to  a  level  with  the  contingent  I 
objects  per  «<;,  or  without  any  subject,  would 
been  fixed  as  the  object  of  our  ignorance  ;  in  which 
case  EMtaiftltnn  would  have  triumphed,  and  all  th« 
hight'i  tntoreete  of  man,  in  behalf  of  which  specula- 
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tion  so  zealously  contends,  would  have  been  placed 

in  jeopardy  !  reasoning  at  least  could    have   done 

lag   towards   their  extrication   and    sen 

i5  if  tliu  contingent  laws  had  been  elevated  to 
i  level  with  the  necessary  laws,  the  only  possible 
A    of  our  ignorance  would   have   '  :i»ject 

apprehending  things  exactly  as  we  aj>: 
This  would  have  been  the  only  possible  object  of 
ignorance,  because,  in  the  circumstances  supposed, 
it  would  have  been  the  only  possible  object  of 
knowledge  ;  in  which  case  the  sophism  of  1' 
gam  would  have  been  verified,  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  the  universe.  Our  ontology  wuuld  DAT* 
been  anthropomorphical  and  revolting.  Hut  the 
accomplishment  of  the  analysis  referred  to,  extri- 
cates the  system  from  this  dilemma.  By  distin- 
guishing the  necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of 
cognition,  we  were  able  to  obtain  demonstrably  in 
the  epistemology  a  mind,  or  self,  or  subject  pin 
eome  objects  (though  what  objects  it  is  impossible 
to  say — this  being  the  particular,  variable,  and  in 

istible  element  of  cognition)  su  \  pos- 

sible obj<  <  J   of  all  knowledge  ;  and  in  LUC6  manner, 
u  to  obtain  demonstrably 
in  the  agnoiology  a  mind,  or  lelf,  or  rabjecl  plus 

ssible 
to  say — tii  ,r»  variable,  and  in- 

only  pos- 


nreTrnrnsB  - 

&dn incing  in  strength  towards  the  position  where 

ontology  lies  intrenched  ;  it  is  drawing  closer  and 

closer  its  lines  ofcdrcnmvallatiorj  around  tl 

raent  of  Absolute  Existence,  and  has  already  driven 

in  its  outposts. 

!'.  From  these  remarks  it  will 
•niUijBUiiu    doctrine,  so  far  from  denying  our  isn  either 

;;[' ri']iiv-niu  it  as  double.      In  fixing  the  object  v>i 
"■■'     ignorance  as  non-contradictory— iu  other  words,  in 
sting  (and  in  proving)  that  whenever  we  are 
ignorant  of  an  object  we  must  also  bo  ignorant  of 
a  subject — this  system  teaches  that  we  are  ig 
of  :m   intelligible,   that  is,   not-nonsensical!  v 
whereas  >  niinary  thinking  and   psychology  teach 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  unintelligible 
sensical  half  (objects  per  ec).     It  is  true  that  the 
system,  in  concluding  that  there  can  be  no  igno- 
rance of  the  contradictory,  limits  or  abridges  our 
ignorance  in  that  particular  direction.     But, 
been  said,  it  extends  it  in  another  directio] 
showing  that,  in  so  far  as  we  are  ignorant,  our  igno- 
rance must  have  for  its  object  not  merely  one 

ra  or  elements  of  cognition,  but  must  have  for 
its  object  both  of  them, — the  universal  no  less  than 
the  particular  element,  the  subj 
the  objective  factor.    \Yhene\> 
can  be  ignorant  of  either  of  these  without  being 
ignorant  of  the  other,  we  suppose  that  we  can  be 
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ignorant  of  the  contradictory, — an  opinion  which     prop. 

every  one  who  reflects  upon  its  absurdity  will  be    

inclined  forthwith  to  abandon.  Hence  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  these  Institutes  are  more  humble  in 
their  pretensions,  and  acknowledge  more  fully  the 
extent  of  man's  ignorance,  than  any  of  those  sys- 
tems which  lay  claim  ostentatiously  to  the  virtue  of 
humility,  and  talk  about  the  infinite  particulars 
which  lie  beyond  our  cognisance,  without  consider- 
ing very  critically  what  they  are  saying. 

10.  Eighth  Counter-propositioTU — "  The  object 

of  all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be,  need  not  be  Eighth  com- 
more  than  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  object tlon* 
It  need  not  be  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and 
the  universal ;  but  it  may  be,  and  it  is,  mere  par- 
ticular things  by  themselves.  It  need  not  consist 
of  a  subjective  and  an  objective  element — but  it 
may  consist  of  the  objective  element  merely,  or 
of  the  subjective  element  merely  ;  in  other  words,  a 
subject  without  any  object,  or  objects  without  any 
subject,  may  be  the  object  of  our  ignorance." 

11,  To  give  stability  to  this  counter-proposition, 
either  of  two  points  would  require  to  be  made  good,  n..  sou* 
— either,  first,  that  objects  without  any  subject  or  ««>»« '»*••. 
self  can  be  known,  and  that  self  or  the  subject  with- 
out any  object  can  be  known ;  or,  secondly,  that 

there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  possibly 
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prop,  bo  known.  If  either  of  these  points  could  be  esta- 
blished, the  counter-proposition  would  stand  firm, 
and  Proposition  VIII.  would  be  overthrown 
it  is  conceived  that  both  of  these  position! 
been  thoroughly  subverted  in  the  course  of  th«n 
discussions,  and  directly  opposite  conclusions  de- 
monstratively reached  ;  and  therefore  this  counter- 
proposition  must  just  submit  quietly  to  go  the  way 
of  all  its  brethren. 


12.  The  Following   illustration  will    throw  a 
h>mrtflB    tional  light  on   the  difference   between   the  doc- 
«"«•*■«»•*•'>  trine  hero  advocated  in  regard  to  the  object  of  our 
;',*„  ignorance  and  the  opinion  maintained  by  ordinary 
1  inking.     In  our  ordinary  moods  w< 
objects  without  any  subject  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  objects  of  our  ignorance  ;  and  we  hold  this  opi- 
nion,  because,   in   our  ordinary  moods,  we  suppose 
that  objects  without  any  subject  arc,  to  some  extent, 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge.     But  in  our  ordinary 
mood 8  we  never  fall  into  flu    absurdity  of  -tuppotr- 
ing  that  jecta  without  any  ob  are  the  objects  of  our 
ignorance.     If  a  man  were  told  that  jects  with 
ub  were  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  he  would  have 
some  reason  to  complain  that  he  was  being 
a   fool  of.     He  always    conceives    himself    bo 
ignorant  of  what  is  expressed   by  the  whole  word 
"  object,"  and  not  of  what  is  expressed  I 
of  its  syllables.     In  tho  same  way  these  Institutes 
would  be  stultified  if  they  were  to  admit  that  ob- 
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jects  without  a  subject  could  be  tbe  objects  of  our 
ignorance,  because  objtd  whole 

word    for    the    mind— just   as   objmA    m    the  whole 

far  the  mind,  in  the  estimation  of  popular 
mg,  "Object  phis  subject"  is  to  speculation 
precisely  what  "object"  ia  to  ordinary  thinking; 
and  hence,  just  as  ordinary  thinking  always  sup- 
poses that  objects  of  one  kind  or  another  are  the 
only  objects  either  of  our  knowledge  or  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  would  be  outraged  by  the  statement 
that  a  mero  part  or  syllable  of  this  word  could 
express  cither  what  wc  know,  or  what  wc  are  igno- 
rant of — so  speculative  thinking  maintains,  and 
calls  upon  people  to  understand,  that  otgeofejifiM* 
bject  are  the  only  objects  either  of  our  know- 

or  of  our  ignorance,  and  is  equally  outraged 

a  supposition  that  any  of  the  syllables  of  this 
entire  and  indivisible  mental  word  can  give  ft 
true  or  intelligible  expression  either  to  what  we 
Kfion   01  to  what  we  are  ignorant  of.    The  want  of 

lance  between  language  and  thought — ort 
otherwise  expressed,  the  fact  that  thought  is  not 
susceptible   of  being   divided  or  split  di 

ns  to  such  an  extent  as  words  Opp 
vidf    it    Into,    and    cousri[iit_iit]y    the    necessity    of 
guarding  ngaii  •  L  that  th 

i  as  a  corresponding  analysis  of  tl 

dis- 
cussion ;  l  ich  cmarwt  be 
sued  at  present 


%  in 
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13.   As  a  corollary  of  this  pr<  ''low* 

that  object  +   subject  is  the  only  a 

Into  iu  itj i 

lutf  in  |,-no.  °(  ^p 

only  substantial  and  absolute  in  cogoiti 
however,  unnecessary  bo  ennnciate  thifl  fcnilb  b 
distinct  and  separate  propos'itloa ;  suffice  it  to  Kir, 
that  the  mere  factors  of  tins  synthesis  cannot  either 
of  them  be  the  substantial  and  absolut 
once,  because  there  can  bo  no  I 
apart  from  each  other ;  and  there  can  be  no  i] 
ranee  of  what  there can  be  nokoof  f.    H< 

the  only  absolute  and   substantial  n 
we  can  he  ignorant  is  a  subject  in  onion  with  ob- 
jects of  some  kind  or  other. 


I'lit  main 

mm. 


14.  The  short  summiug  up  is  this — a 
which    refers   in    part   to  the  ;,>gy- 

ordinary  thinker — that  is,  every  man  in  hi 
and  unphilosophicaJ  moods — supposes,  first, 
can  know  less  than  he  can  really  know ; 
supposes  that  mm  objecte  can  be  known, 
ly,  he  supposes  that  lie  can  think  of  /ess  tbu 
be  known;  hemv  he  BUppoaea  that  mere  objects 
be  conceived.     Thirdly,  he  supposes   thai 
be  ignorant  of  less  than  can  be  known  , 
supposes  that  mere  objects  are  what 

of.  The  first  and  second  of  these  inadveiteib 
mas  are  oorreoted  in  the  epistemology.  Ii  is  then 
shown  that  we  cannot  know  less  than  we  can 
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know,  and  that,  th<  tvf'i",  mere  ubjects  conn 

i,  bat  only  objects  along  with  oneself  DC  tlie 
■object  :  farther,  t  m  :  >  t.  we  cannot  think  of  Lees  than 
cih   be   known;  and  that,  therefore,   mere  objects 
cannot  bo  conceived,  but  only  objects   along   with 
self  or  subject.     The  main  bneilU«  of"  the  ag- 
2y  has  been  to  correct  the  third  inadvertency, 
•ad  to  >lww  that  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  less  than 
am  be  known,  and  that.,  then-fon-,  mere  o  \\ 
not  be  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  but  only  objects 
|  with  some  self  or  subject.     From  these  con- 
ations  it    is    obvious    that    philosophers   have 
:.  not,  as  ia  usually  supposed,  in  consequence 
g  to  know  more  than  they  are  competent 
to  know,  bn1  :n  aoMBQuenoa  of  striving    to  know 
taM  iIki'i  they  are  permitted  to  know  by  the  laws 
and  limits  of  Intel  i  Rod   further,  thai 

have  gone  astray,  not,  as  i 
consequence  of  denying  OUT  ignoxa&OC  to  I 
as  it  really  is,  but  in  consequence  of  maintaining 
is  not  00  '/real  U  it  realty  i 
in  consequence  of  m.v 
•we  are  ignorant  of  km  than  it  is  possib 
Sub.!  "t 


\  II! 


tat  in 
said  iu  the  first  propositi' .n  ol  the  I 

ropoiitioiia  would  have  stood  their  rt 
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PROP. 

Mil 


the    propondoui   would    consequently    li 
overthrown,  if  a  first  and  second  counu-j-propod* 
tion  could  have  been  laid  down  and  proved. 
it  bo  assumed  as  Counter-proposition  I.  that  ipno 
ranee  is  no  imperfection  or  defect,  and  a  ground 
would  be  6ecured  for  a  second  couni  iticn 

denying  that  ignorance  is  possibly  remedi 
cause  ignorance  is  remediable  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  defect.     This  basis,  if  it  could  be  con- 
ceded, would  establish  all  the  other  counter-propo- 
sitions as  true ;  for  if  ignorance  is  not  a  defect,  and 
is  not  remediable,  there  may,  indeed   there 
be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known* 
Hence  Proposition  11L  would  fall.     Again,  ii 
could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could  not  poc 
be  known,  there  might,  and  must,  be  an  ignoi 
of  objects  per  se,  and  of  material  thingi  j>r.r  ««.• 
Propositions  IV.  and  V.  would  fall.    Again,  if  there 
could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could  not  pot 
be  known,  Proposition  VI.  would  fall;  becau 
these  circumstances,  there  might  be  an  ignorance 
of  the  particular  without  the  universal  elem 
cognition,  or  of  the  universal  without  the  parti 
element.     Again,   Proposition  VII.  would   fall    for 
the  same   reason.      Further,  the  same  couceesion 
would  effect  the  destruction  of  Proposition  VIII.  ; 
because,  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what 
could    not   possibly   be   known,  --inject 

!  no  longer  !*■  the  only  possible  object  of  igoo- 
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ranee.    In  short,  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  agnoi-     prop. 

ology  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the    

proposition  which  asserts  that  ignorance  is  a  defect 
or  imperfection.  But  inasmuch  as  this  denial  is 
absurd  and  demonstratively  false,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  theory  is  in  no  danger  of  being  subverted 
on  that  or  on  any  other  ground.  For  the  satisfac- 
tion, however,  of  those  who  may  refuse  to  embrace 
this  new  theory  of  ignorance,  the  logical  data  on 
which  their  opposition  must  be  grounded  have  been 
considerately  supplied. 


2f 


SECTION    III. 

THE   ONTOLOGY,  OR  THEOBY  OF  BEING. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

the  three  alternatives  as  to  absolute  existence. 

That  which  truly  is,  or,  as  it  shall  be  usually 
termed,  Absolute  Existence,  is  either,  first, 
That  which  we  know ;  or  it  is,  secondly, 
That  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or  it  is, 
thirdly,  That  which  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of;  and  no  other  alternative 
is  possible. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  a  thing  is  not  this,  it  may  he  that ;  but  if  it 
is  not  this,  and  not  that,  it  must  be  neither  this  nor 
that.  (This  is  one  of  the  strongest  forms  in  which 
the  law  of  contradiction,  the  criterion  of  all  neces- 
sary truth,  can  be  expressed.)  Hence  if  absolute 
existence  is  not  that  which  we  know,  it  may  he 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of ;  but  if  it  is  not  that 
which  we  know,  and  not  that  which  we  are  igno- 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THE  THBEE  ALTEBNAT1YES  AS  TO  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE. 

That  which  truly  is,  or,  as  it  shall  be  usually- 
termed,  Absolute  Existence,  is  either,  first, 
That  which  we  know ;  or  it  is,  secondly, 
That  which  we  are  ignorant  of ;  or  it  is, 
thirdly,  That  which  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of ;  and  no  other  alternative 
is  possible. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  a  thing  is  not  this,  it  may  be  that;  but  if  it 
is  not  this,  and  not  that,  it  must  be  neither  this  nor 
that.  (This  is  one  of  the  strongest  forms  in  which 
the  law  of  contradiction,  the  criterion  of  all  neces- 
sary truth,  can  be  expressed.)  Hence  if  absolute 
existence  is  not  that  which  we  know,  it  may  be 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of ;  but  if  it  is  not  that 
which  we  know,  and  not  that  which  we  are  igno- 


PROP 

I. 


4.  First  Counter-proposition. — "There   are 
two  alternatives  in  regard  to  Absolute  Exist* 


lar-prapatt-    It*  Absolute  Existence  is  not  wLat  we  know,  it  mi 

uou. 

be  what  wo  aro  ignorant  of;  for  there  is  no  mid< 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance.     Whatever 
do  not  know,  we  must  be  ignorant    of; 
words,  it  is  impossible   neititcv  to  know  nor  to  Iw 
ignoraut  of  a  thing.' 


5.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  counter-pro] 

lira       sition,  in  so  far  as  it  maintains  that  there  an 
««p*««  *^  ... 

o    two  alternatives   in    regard   to  absolute   ens' 

r*w  This  is  the  very  conclusion  which  the   ontology  in 

proceeding  to  establish  in  the  subsequent 

tions;   but  it  must  be   established  in  an  or- 

manner,  and  not  taken  for  granted  at  the  outset. 

At  first  sight  the  alternatives  of  Absolute  E 

are  apparently   three,  and  accordingly  they  haw 

been  set  forth  as  three  in  the  opening  propositi* 

in  order  that  the  Theory  of  Being  may  be  ch 

from  the  very  commencement,   may  proceed 

deliberate  and   legitimate  steps,  and  may  leave 

arrear  or   unremoved   no  difficulty   or  objection 

which   it  may  seem   to  be  exposed.     Its   labours 

would  have  been  considerably  abridged  had  it 

itself  entitled  to  start   from    the  affirmation 

the   alternatives  of  Absolute   Existence    are 

two  ;  but  such  a  starting-point  would  have 

not  strictly  legitimate. 


wQstratiou.     Absolute    axisteiioe  may  possibly 

iiat   fffciol)  we  are  cognisant  of,  or  it  may  pos-    

sibly  be  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of ;  but  if  it  is 
not  that  which  we  are  cognisant  of,  and  not  that 
winch  we  arc  ignorant  of,  it  must  be  that  which  we 
are  neither  cognisant  of  nor  ignorant  of;  and  no 
other  alternative  is  possible.  This  conclusion 
sufficiently  obvious.  To  those,  however,  who  may 
Ire  a  more  concrete  example  of  the  kind  of  syl- 
logism here  employed,  the  following  illustration 
will  be  of  BOTTOM  :  If  it  ia  not  summer,  it  may  be 
winter  j  bnj  if  it  if  not  summer,  and  notwinter.it 
must  be  neither  summer  nor  winter.  Therefou  it 
is  either  BUZQZD£t  o]  winter,  or  neither;  and  no 
other  alternative  as  to  time  and  season  is  possible. 
For  suppose  it  to  bo  spring;  but  6pring  is  neither 
summer  nor  winter,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  of 
the  syllogism  is  unshaken.  Such,  mmtatii  n<i>(<ni- 
dis,  is  the  present  reasoning  in  regard  to  Absolute 
ExisU 


3.  All  the  alternatives  which  Absolute  Exist' 

is  capable  of  being,  having  been  exhibited  in  bhi 
...  . 

ie  next  step  which  the  system 

il  U)   n-diice  these  alternativea  from  three  t< 

ihed  in  Propoc 

II'1'  .is 

■ 


LH 


INSTITUTES 


PROP, 

L 


must  either  know  or  lie  ignorant  of  whatever 
non-coutradietory,  became  wkuUevtt  .'inltt- 

dictory  is  knowublc,  ami,   Q  if  wo  do 

know  it,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  it;  the* 
BO  doubt  thank  that.  But  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent in  regaril  to  the  oontradictoi  J  'uudv 
knowable :  of  this  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
no  ignorance.  Can  any  man  be  cognisant  of 
and  two  making  five,  or  of  two  straight  linos 
a  space?  No.  Can  any  man  be  iguoi 
these  absurdities?  Just  as  little.  Speaki 
cally,  or  in  jest,  a  person  might,  indeed,  say  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  two  and  two  mu\  ,  or  of 
inequality  of  the  radii  of  a  circle,  but  he 
not  say  this  seriously  without  talking  in 
These  instances  are  adduced  merely  as  illustrate 
But  it  is  obvious  that  every  contradictoi  \ 
ever  is  absolutely  unknowable,  is  that  of  which  there 
oaa  neither  be  any  knowledge  nor  any  ignoranoa. 
The  law,  therefore,  of  excluded  mi-Idle  m 
accepted  with  this  qualification,  that  it  is  vi 
and  true  only  in  reference  to  the  nou-contradii 


9.  The  prevalent  mistake  on    this   subject  ha* 

OiWBofitM  its  origin  in  the  cause  alluded  to  in  the 

nf«r>i  10      tion,  IS  69.  where  it  was  stated   thnt  philosopl 
milk*.  i  ?»        •  r 

have  generally  confounded  together  uuder  a 
mon  category  the  simply  unknowable  and    UU 
ceivable  by  us,  and  the  absolutely  unknowable  awl 
inconceivable  in  itself.     The  simply  unknowable 
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at  if  excluded  from  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded from  our  ignorance.     In  regard  to  this  (the 

i  unknowable),  there  is  no  middle — a  llurd 

ldft&      We- do   not  know  it,  and 

we  must  be  ignorant  of  it.     Here  the  law 

ftApltatj  but  the  absolutely  unknowable  is  excluded 

from   our  knowledge  ;    and  it   is   excluded   equally 

tootD   «w  ignorance.     In    regard  to  this,  there  is 

10  but  a  third  or  middle  alternativa      We  can 

<r  know  it,  nor  be  ignorant  of  it.  Here  Qw 
law  does  not  apply.  Hence  there  is  a  middle  be- 
tween knowledge  and  ignorance ;  a  middle  which 

iuded  alike  from  our  knowledge  lad  from  our 
ignorance,  and  this  middle  is  the  contradictory,  or 
that  whioh  the  laws  of  all  reason  prevent  from 
•wn  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence. 
The  counter-proposition,  therefore,  which  lays  down 
the  law  of  excluded  middle  without  any  qualifica- 
tuiji.  ;ii!<l  ■  !«  in'  b  iii.it  :t  is  subject  to  any  limitation, 
is  erronei' 


roor 


in.  One    Of    the    principal    retarding  causes  of 
philosophy  has  been  the  wont  of  a  od  de-  item  ,i 

ie  01  tbfl  oontnuaotonr. 

tiinlr 

iod  so  long  as  philoso 

■ 

rwuon,  :  ui>    if. 

uf  ik-co  error 


PBor.     other  errors,  are  to  be  attribute  J.     Througt 
— —    Institutes  a  correct  doctrine  of  the  contradictory, 
showing  distinctly  what   it   ia  (namely,  that  it  is 
either  of  the  factors  of  cognition  taken  by 
apart  from  its  co-factor),  has  been  developed. 
losophers  have  hitherto  supposed  that  proposition* 
alone  could   bo  contradictory  :  in  this  work  < 
attention  is  directed  more  particularly  to  ti< 
deration  of  contiad'n  -fury  terms;  fur  these,  no 
than  propositions,  may  express  th:it   which  is 
t.radictory. 

11.  In  further  explanation  of  this  doctrine, 
m  distinction  may  here  be  pointed  out  between 
/  contradictory  and  ihe  doubly  contradi 
The  two  co-factors  of  cognition  (subject  and  ol 
when  considered  singulatim,  or  apart  from 
other,  are  only  the  singly  contradictory, — a 
less  circle,  or  a  stick  with  only  one  end,  is 
doubly  contradictory.  To  redeem  any  obj 
stick,  or  a  circle,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  from  con- 
tradiction— in  other  words,  to  render  it  api 
8ible — the  subject  must  know  itself  along  with 
Here  only  vnc  supplementation  is  required — the 
me  must  be  known  along  with  the  thing.  But  to 
redeem  from  contradiction  a  centreless  circle  or  a 
stick  with  only  one  end,  two  supplementations  are 
required  :  first,  the  centre  must  be  supplied  to  the 
circle  ;  and  secondly,  the  me  must,  moreover, 
taken  into  account. 


PROPOSITION   II. 

A  PREMISS  BY  WHICH  THE  THIBD  ALTERNATIVE  IS  ELIMINATED. 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  is  the  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION* 

If  that  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  were  not  the  contradictory,  it  would  be  know- 
able;  because  whatever  is  not  contradictory  is 
knowable.  But  if  it  (that,  viz.,  which  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of)  were  knowable,  we  must 
either  know  it  or  be  ignorant  of  it  If  we  know  it, 
we  cannot  neither  know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it; 
and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  we  cannot  neither 
know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it  Therefore  whatever 
we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  cannot  be 
knowable ;  and  not  being  knowable,  it  must  be  the 
contradictor;  beaaoae  everything  except  the  con- 

Comeqnently,   whatever 
oraot  of,  is,  and  must 


Ififl 


OBSERVATIONS  ANT)    EXPLAKAL' 

1.  This  proposition  and  the  oext  supply  the  ]*e- 
i  nor.     miscs  by  meana  of  which  Proposition  IV.  is  enn- 
to  eliminate  or  get  rid  of  i 

regard   to  Absolute    Existence — thus  reducing  Lhe 
roatives  from  three  to  two. 

2.  Second  Counter-proposition. — The   < 

fcoiy  is  &  topic  which  has  never  engaged  the  atten- 
(i  mi  either  of  luitural  thinkiug  or  of  psychological 
scieuce  ;  and  therefore  there  is,  in  this  case, 

act  counter-proposition.     At  any  rate,  it  is  a  n 
repetition  of  the  first,  and  may  be  laid  down  in  the 
following  terms :  "  There  is  no  middle    between 
knowledge  and  ignorance;  we  must-  either  k 
or  bo  ignorant  of  a  thing,  and  we  e:< 
know  nor  be  ignorant  of  anything." 

3.  IS<>t  if  the  thing  is  knowable  or 
III  that  case,  certainly,  we  cannot  neither  know  it, 
nor  be  ignorant  of  it,  bul  most  either  ku 
be  igoomnl   of  it.     But  if  the  thing  is  i 
unknowable  or  contradictory ,  or  that  wLicli  I 

known  at  all,  or  on  any  terms  by  ai 
gence,  in  that  case,  it  is  certain  that  we  can  neither 
know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it.     When  takes  with 
this    explanation  or    qualification   (see    prer 
Prop.,  Obs.  5-9),  the  correctness  of  the  counter 
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position  may  be  conceded.    At  any  rate,  it  is  un-     prop. 

necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  with  it  any  further,    

because  the  third  alternative  concluded  for  in  Pro- 
position I.,  which  this  counter-proposition  rejects 
summarily,  and  without  a  hearing,  is  the  very 
point  which  this  system  rejects  after  having  sub- 
mitted it  (in  Props.  I.  II.  III.  IV.)  to  a  fair  and 
legitimate  trial.  So  that  the  system  may  here  take 
credit  for  having  raised,  of  its  own  accord,  and  sur- 
mounted by  legitimate  means,  a  difficulty  or  objec- 
tion which  would  not  have  been  thrown  in  its  way, 
either  by  ordinary  thinking  or  by  psychology.  If 
this  third  alternative  could  not  have  been  logically 
got  rid  of,  the  ontology  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  stand-still. 


PROPOSITION   III. 

A  PREMZS8  BY  WHICH  THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE  IS  KUMINATRD. 

Absolute  Existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not 
the  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  is  no  absurdity  or  contradiction  involved 
in  the  supposition  that  something  (whatever  it  may 
be),  really  and  truly,  and  absolutely  exists.  And 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  no  absurdity  or  contradiction 
attaches  to  this  supposition,  no  absurdity  or  contra- 
diction attaches  to  that  to  which  this  supposition 
refers — namely,  to  Being  in  itself  Consequently 
Absolute  existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not  the 
contradictory. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Although  a  demonstration  of  this  proposition 
is  given,  none,  strictly  speaking,  is  required.     The 


proposition  U  pustulated  or  presupposed  by  the  very     > 
terras  of  the  inquiry,  and  moat  bis  conceded  1 


who  enter  on  the  study  of  metaphysics.     Tha  ttlti-  "■■'  i 

problem  of  the  science  is,  Wl-  thl — binxwi  >>y 

In  Hud  action,  $  5 1.)     This  problem  necessaril 
takes  for  granted  two  points;  first,  that  truth  ia ; 
and  secondly,  that  truth  is  not  nonsense  or  the  con- 
tradictory.    The  science  is  not  called  upon  to  prove 
I  ruth  is,  and  that  it  is  not  the  contradictory. 
This  must  be  conceded.     The  science  is  merely 
oiled  upon  to  find  out  and  prove  ichcd  truth  is;  it 
merely  undertakes  to  affix  to  truth  some  predicate 
and   explanatory  of  its  character.     In 
\.:iv  the  scienoe  is  not  called  opon  to 
prove  either  that  Absolute  existence  is,  or  that  it 
is  not  the  liotofy.     It  takes,  and  must  bo 

allowed  to  take,  this  for  granted  :  it  is  merely  called 
to  find  "Hi  and  ita  vlmf.  Absolute 

I ;  in  other  wind-  to  ;i\)\x  to  it  some  pre- 
dicate declaratory  of  its  nature  and  character.     In 
spect  the  metaphysician  resembles  the  ninth* 

-  not  called  upon  to  pro  v.  eithei  tint 
igrams  cue,  or  that  they  involve  no  a 
••it  rimplj  to   I  >•••  "•/,,(/  relations  tlsey 

and  than  various  parts  bear  to  one  another.     S  ► 
that  if  the  foregoing  demonstration  should  appear 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  remember  that  the  proposition  is  one  whirl; 
led  to  postulate,  and  one  which 

8  a 


Ill 


the  most  extravagant  scepticism  cannot  call  h 
ti»  hi.     No  form  of  scepticism  has  ever  que> 
fact  that  something  absolutely  BXiatfi,    01 
maintained  that  this  something  wa3  the  nonse: 
The  sceptic,  even  when  he  curries  his  opinions  to  an 
extreme,  merely  doubts  or  denies  our  competencyta 
find  out  and  declare  what  absolutely  exists. 


2.  There  is  no  third  counter-proposition 
Thifd«un.   the    foregoing    considerations    sufficiently    explain 
n.  ii    ffhj    whv  there  should  be  none.     Psvcholocry  has  never 

Uki.Iudoiio.  -  ^J 

expressly  maintained  that  Absolute  Existence  i- 
contradictory:  she  must  be  understood  to  hold  that 
it  is  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us.     But,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  neglected  to  draw  &  clexr  l!ne 
of  demarcation  between  these  two  categories — ta« 
simply  inconceivable  by  us,  and  the  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable in  itself — psychology  has  left  her  opi 
even  on  this  point  in  a  state  of  ambij    i 
has  nowhere  expressly  declared  whether  Absolute 
Existence  is  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us 
non-contradictory)  orthe  absolutely  inconceivable  in 
itself  (i.  e.  tho  contradictory).     In  short,  she  ha* 
overlooked  altogether  this  most  important 
tion,  ami  tlius  has  contributed  largely  to  that  loose- 
ness   of  thought  and  equivocati-  lioa, 

lich  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
of  philosophy  from  acquiring  even 
shape. 


PROPOSITION   IV. 

ELIMINATES   THE   THIRD    ALTERNATIVE. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  what  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of 
is  the  contradictory  (Prop.  II.)  Absolute  Existence 
is  not  the  contradictory  (Prop.  III.)  Therefore  Ab- 
solute Existence  is  not  what  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  clears  off  one  of  the  alterna- 


tives iajHHL|&  Absolute  Existence.     In  the  next  what  thu 


...  proportion 

n  which  remains  is  enun-  •*•**■ 
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prop.         2.  There  is  no  fourth  counter-proposition  ;  be- 
—    cause  the  system  has  now  reached,  by  legitimate 
tar-progST"  steps,  the  conclusion  which  Counter-proposition  L 
itm  u  none,  reached  illegitimately  and  prematurely. 

3.  To  some  persons,  the  logical  operation  deve- 
tu  pttrkxu  loped  in  the  preceding  propositions,  by  which  the 
m  pr»umi-  third  alternative,  in  regard  to  Absolute  Existence, 
f^J^J_  is  eliminated  from  the  list,  may  appear  superfluous. 
1KJ,nt"         It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  opera- 
tion referred  to  is  not  superfluous.     Its  performance 
has  been  prompted  by  the  anxiety  to  do  the  work 
completely,  to  deal  with  every  difficulty  which  may 
arise,  and  to  staunch  all  the  possible  sources  of 
objection.     To  those,  however,  who  think  that  it 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  the  starting-point 
of  the   ontology   will  present  itself  in  the   next 
proposition. 


PROPOSITION   V. 

THE   REMAINING    ALTERNATIVES. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we 
know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

It  was  proved  by  Proposition  I.  that  Absolute 
Existence  has  only  three  alternative  characters :  it 
is  either,  first,  that  which  we  know ;  or,  secondly, 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or,  thirdly,  that 
which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  The 
third  alternative  has  been  excluded  by  Proposition 
IV.  Absolute  Existence,  therefore,  must  be  the 
one  or  other  of  the  two  remaining  alternatives :  in 
other  words,  it  is  either  that  which  we  know  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant 


OB8l?ItVAT!OXS   AND   EXTLAJUT 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  t 
the  proof  that  Absolute  Exiil 
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which  vre  know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorai 
secures  tbe  key  of  the  ontology,  and  read 
[msitioii   impregnable,      tier  victory  is  now  a 
Uit  ftniok-ty.  ggainst  \\  hatevpr  force  may  be  brought  &g 
She  baa  now  but  to  put  foith  her  b 
fruit  of  all  her  previous  labours.     Because  tht  altar- 

t  characters  of  Absolute  Existence  ha 
reduced  to  two — in  other  words,  Absolute  Exial 
having  been  proved  to  be  either  that  which  we  know 
M  rli.it  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  the  system  is 
to  deal  with  it  and  to  declare  what  it  is,  whichovorof 
tho  two  alternatives  be  embraced.     Should  "  Being 

self "  be  held  to  be  that  which  we  know,  the 
result  of  the  epistemology  enables  us  to  affix  i 
predicate  declaratory  of  its  nature — for  the  ♦-• 
mology  has  settled  what  alone  it  is  possible  I 
to  know.     Should  "Being  in  itself1*  bo  held  to  be 
that  which  wc  are  ignorant  of,  the  result  of  tho 
:  i  '!■<;_:>  (which  lias  been  proved  to  be  coincident 
wit.h  the  result  of  the  epistemology]  enable* tui to 
affix  to  it  the  very  same  predicate  declaratory  of  iti 

1  a     Thus  the  system  makes  good  its  ; 
redeems  its  pledge  (see  Introduction,  §  64 

horn  of  the  dilemma  be  presented  to  i 
*hal]  he  shown  articulately  in  Proposition  X.     M 
while  I  few  articles  must  be  introduced  foi  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  away  the  wrecks  of  anteceden  I 
teme,  and  of  giving  tho  finishing-stroke  to  the  car- 
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dinal  doctrines  of  psychology,  which  are  still  drag-    prop. 


ging  out,  in  book  and  in  lecture-room,  a  debilitated 
and  semi-animate  existence. 

2.  Fifth  Counter-proposition. — There  is  no  fifth 
counter-proposition,  for  the  reason  assigned  under  p^  a0BB. 
the  preceding  proposition  (Obs.  2.)     That  we  must  tta?"wby 
be  either  cognisant  or  ignorant  of  Absolute  Exist- 
ence, is  conceded  both  by  ordinary  thinking  and  by 
psychology. 


PROPOSITION    VI. 

WHAT    ABSOLUTE   EXISTENCE   IS    HOT. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  matter  per  se :  in 
other  words,  mere  material  things  have  no 
true  and  independent  Being. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Matter  per  se  is  neither  that  which  we  know 
(Prop.  IV.  Epistemology)  nor  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of  (Prop.  V.  Agnoiology).  But  Absolute 
Existence  is  either  that  which  we  know  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of  (Prop.  V.  Ontology). 
Therefore  Absolute  Existence  is  not  matter  per  se; 
in  other  words,  mere  material  things  have  no  true 
and  independent  Being. 

Or  again — Matter  per  se  is  the  contradictory,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  necessarily  unknowable  by  all  intel- 
ligence (Prop.  IV.  Epistemology).  But  Absolute 
Existence  is  not  the  contradictory  (Prop.  IIL  Onto- 
logy). It  may  possibly  be  known.  Therefore  Abso- 
lute Existence  is  not  matter  per  set  &c 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Sixth  Counter-proposition.— "Absolute  Exist-     pw». 
ence  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  matter  per  Be ;  in  other 


BL1U1  __ 

words,  mere  material  things  have,  or  may  have,  a  Jjjw-- 
true  and  independent  Being." 


2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  thinking 
embraces  this  counter-proposition  in  its  most  dog-  ii»wn»™d 

of  by  0f41< 

matical  expression,  and  asserts  positively  that  mere  yfflj- 
material  things  not  only  may  have,  but  have  a  true  w**» 
and  absolute  and  independent  existence.  Psycho- 
logy, too,  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  this  posi- 
tive asseveration,  which  is  advocated  more  particu- 
larly by  our  whole  Scottish  philosophy  of  common 
sense.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  refer  to  this  opinion  as  part 
of  the  debrie  of  a  defunct  and  exploded  psychology, 
which  is  now  swept  away  and  effaced  for  ever  from 
science  by  these  ontological  institutes. 

3.  When  it  is  asserted  that  material  things  have 

no  A  ImAvU  Existence,  thi«  most  not  be  confounded  »»**g 

with  the  affirmation  that  they  have  no  existence  at  '"  ■  ■■■" 
all.     They  have  a  spurious,  or  inchoate,  or  depend- 
ent existence.    This  has  always  been  conceded  by 
genuine  speculation,  although  even  this  kind  of 
existence  may  have  been  denied  to  them  by  some 
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spurious  systems  of  idealism.  But  absolute  or  inde- 
pendent existence  only  arises  when  the  incipience 
of  material  things  is  supplemented  by  the  element 
necessary  to  complete  it.  In  short,  they  are  what 
the  Greek  speculators  called  the  w  &">  (that  is,  the 
contradictory),  but  they  are  not  the  6v*  <Erra  (that  is, 
the  intelligibly  non-existent).  By  themselves,  ma- 
terial things  are  not  nothing,  but  they  are  nonsense. 


PROPOSITION    VII. 

WHAT   ABSOLUTE    EXISTENCE    IS  NOT. 

Absolute  existence  is  not  the  particular  by 
itself,  nor  is  it  the  universal  by  itself ;  in 
other  words,  particular  things  prescinded 
from  the  universal  have  no  absolute  exist- 
ence, nor  have  universal  things  prescinded 
from  the  particular  any  absolute  existence. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  by 
itself  (Prop.  VL  Epistemology).  There  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  the  particular  by  itself  (Prop.  VI.  Ag- 
noiology).  But  absolute  existence  is  that  of  which 
there  is  either  a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  (Prop. 
V.  Ontology).  Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not 
the  particular  by  itself  Again,  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  universal  by  itself  (Prop.  VI. 
Epistemology).  There  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the 
universal  by  itself  (Prop.  VI.  Agnoiology).     But 
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prop,     absolute  existence  is  that  of  which  there  is  either 
vii. 

a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  (Prop.  V.  Ontology). 

Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not  the  universal  by 
itself.  And  thus  particular  things  prescinded  from 
the  universal  have  no  absolute  existence,  nor  have 
universal  things  prescinded  from  the  particular  any 
absolute  existence. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Seventh  Counter -proposition.  —  "  Particular 
s.vroth  things  by  themselves,  or  prescinded  from  the  uni- 
propodikm.  versa!,  have,  or  may  have,  an  absolute  existence— 
although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  universal  things 
prescinded  from  the  particular  have  any  existence, 
or  at  least  any  existence  out  of  the  mind  which 
fabricates  them."  This  counter-proposition  carries 
out  into  ontology  the  sixth  counter-proposition  of 
the  epistemology.  Both  of  them  are  false,  and  are 
subverted  by  their  corresponding  propositions. 


PROPOSITION   VIII. 

WHAT   ABSOLUTE    EXISTENCE    IS   NOT. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  the  ego  per  set  or 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination 
— that  is,  with  no  thing  or  thought  present 
to  it :  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not 
that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  per  se,  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure 
indetermination,  is  what  we  cannot  know  (Prop. 
IX.  Epistemology) :  it  is  what  we  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  (Prop.  VIL  Agnoiology).  But  Absolute 
Existence  is  what  we  either  know  or  are  ignorant  of 
(Prop.  V.  Ontology).  Therefore  Absolute  Existence 
is  not  the  ego  per  se,  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pore 
indetermination ;  in  other  words,  the  ego  ptr  as  is 
not  that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 

OBSEKVATIOKS  AND  KXI*MN ATlOJfe 

1.  Eighth  Cvunter-prvpotition.— "  '•! 
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prop,    etice  is,  or  may  be,  the  ego  p 

the  mind  to  a  state  of  pure  ^determination,  or  with 

Sprapod-   no  thing  or  thought  present  to  it,  is,  or  may  be, 

tin  ii . 

Being  in  iteelf." 

2.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  Ab- 
imp.rt.nco   solute  Existence  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  ego  or 
mind  per  se,  still  this  element  U  infini  more 

important  of  the  two  in  the  constiuiti  »n  of  Ab 
Existence,  just  as  it  is  infinitely  the  more  impel 
of  the  two  in  the  constitution  of  Absolute  ( 
tiun.     In  ImiIIi  cases  t\\\>  u  'erual, 

and   universal   factor,   while  the   other  elem< 
contingent,  temporary,  and  evanescent. 


■ 

ni  a  cantfi- 
lueiil  of 

A  Hi  HI 
l>»liit«ii«. 


3.  It  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  n 
iiy  th«      tion  of  the  ego  (or  universal]  pi  r  ,v  to  the  com! 
uwfxoj*r  it  of  a  contradiction  is  important  on  this  account 

to  A  contra-  * 

unless  the  reduction  had  been  effected,  m 
particular)  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  ti. 
dicamont  of  a  contradiction  cither ;  for  the  same 
measure  which  is  dealt  out  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
cognition  must  be  dealt  out  to  the  other. 
matter  per  se.  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  contradic- 
tion, it  could  not  have  been  disi 
lute  Existence  ;  in  which  case  mate: 
its  gloomy  consequences,  would  have  carried,  while 
it  alsci  blackened,  the  d;.v. 


PROPOSITION   IX. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  cog- 
nitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of 
material  things  is  not  an  effect  proceed- 
ing from,  and  brought  about  by,  material 
things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Matter  is  the  particular  part,  or  peculiar  element, 
of  some  of  our  cognitions — of  those,  viz.,  which  we 
terra  perceptions  (Prop.  VII.  Epistemology).  But 
the  part  of  a  cognition  cannot  be  the  cause  of  a 
cognition.  Therefore  matter  is  not  the  cause  of 
our  perceptive  cognitions;  in  other  words,  our 
knowledge  of  material  things  is  not  an  effect 
proceeding  from,  and  brought  about  by,  material 
things. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  question  as  to  the 
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prop,    origin  of  our  knowledge  falls  to  1 

that  the  opinions  of  philosophers  n 

totiwortfin  under  review  :  for  this  question  is 

ofkaowtedn  .  .        .     .         »  ,      , 

— bMbMo  as  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  ens 
*■**•*■  position  of  our  cognitions  is  epii 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  tha 
should  be  kept  distinct,  and  th 
our  knowledge  should  be  accura 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  e: 
This  order,  however,  has  been  re 
phers  have  treated  of  the  origi 
before  they  had  attained  to  any 
tion  of  its  nature  ;  they  explore 
the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  they  lei 
and  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  mt 
are  to  be  attributed  all  the  perple 
in  which  they  got  involved  in  the  < 
troversy. 


2.  The  fundamental  assumption 
Thtunmp-  to  rendered  abortive  every  attem 

Uoo  which  .  •        i        ,  •        « 

JjgJJJS*'  question,  is  the  hypothesis  that  i 
as  an  element  of  cognition,  but  in  i 
city,  or  irrespective  of  all  intellij 
this  assumption  be  true  or  not,  ii 
tion  to  start  from.  It  is  an  onl 
from  an  uncritical  and  erroneous  ej 
comprehend  the  salient  points  of 
respecting  the  origin  of  knowled$ 


plexitiea  by  which  it  has  been  \-  >ery  stage,      rnor. 

we  have  but  to  trace  this  assumption  into  its  conse-    — 
que  rices. 

3.  The  attribution  of  absolute  existence  to  mate- 
rial things  leads  at  once  to  the  iuference,  thai  <•*»«- 
tea  operates  as  a  cause  in  the  production  of  our  co^, 
nitiona     An  1  aecordiBgly,  when  the  question  as  to  U^*™**1" 
the  origin  of  knowledge  arose,  this  was  the  boIu 

,ed— au  explanation  which  finds  expression  in 
the  following  counter-proposition.     W\ 
jtrojK'-  Matter  is  the  cause  of  our  peroep- 

tive  cognitions;  in  Other  words,  OQI  knowledge  of 
material  things  is  an  effect  proceeding  from,  and 
brought  abool  ln\  ruaterial   things.'1     ThJB  opinion 
first  consequence  which  flows  from  the  as- 
piSon  refeiTed  to. 

4.  This  consequence  may  seem  harmless  enough; 

the  next  is  more  serious.    If  our  knowledge,  or  per-  Second  m, 
M  p'ion,  of  material  things  be  an  effect  produced  by  Tw£ctra»« 

hia   knowledge   (the   sff 
he  nil  Llt;iL  we  truly  apprehend  :  the  material  things 
theaoaelvei  (the  cause)  most  elude  or  transcend  our 
obs«  The   poi  .  that  matter  is  not 

itaelf  our  knowledge,  or  any  part  of  our  knowledge, 
but  the  cause  of  our  knowledge,  the  origi- 

f  our  perceptions  :    hence  the   perceptions 
ie  are  the  objects  of  the    mind  ;    their  cause 

2a 
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cornea  not  within  the  pale  of  our  cognition.     And 
oond  consequence  of  the  assumption  that 
i  have  an  absolute  existence,  is  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
i.ui  only  a  knowledge  of  their  effects.     Thm 
and  fliis  arose,  the  doctrine  of  a  representa- 
tive perception — a  doctrine  which,  substituting  for 
tin:  re&l  material  universe  what  Berkeley  call 

niiiiy  glare,'1  in  alike  unsatisfactory  to  the 
nphical,  and  to  the  unphllosophical,  mind. 


~>.  The  earliest  form  of  the  representative  hypo- 
is  that  which  is  known  in  the  ! 
loaophy  under  the  name  n?  Physical  Influx 
physiou*).  The  advocates  of  this  scheme 
rain.  .1  that  real  things  are  the  efficient  causes  o 
•  -in    perceptions,  the  word   ■'efficient'1   being  em- 

■  I  to  signify  that  the  things,  by  means  of 
positive  power  or  inherent  virtue  which  they 
sr^i-d,  were  competent  to  transmit  to  the  mi 
knowledge  of  ihomselves.     This  theory  held  tliat 
man  was  cognisant,  not  of  things  ti 
only  of  certain  ideal  copies,  or   intelligible 
scripts  of  them  ;  and  that  these  were  can 
or  remotely,  by  the  operation  of  materia]  things 

snaes,   and  secondly,  or  proximately 
operation  of  the  senses  on  the  mind  ;  so  that 
doctrine  of  physical  influx  was  rather  an  h 
explanatory  of  the  way  in  which  the  senses  oi 


ed  Mi.-  mind,  than  of  the  way  in     w 

winch  external  objects  affected   the  nervous  system.     

mptod,  by  invoking  tha  casual  relation,   to 
D  the  intercourse  which  subsists  bet 
body  and  the  mind.     External  objects  were  sup- 
i  to  operate  on  the   nervous  system    by   the 
transmission  of  some  kind  of  influence — the  nervous 
system  was  supposed  to  carry  on  the  process  by  the 
transmission  of  certain  linages  or  representations — 
iius  our  knowledge  of  external  things  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  brought  about.     The   representations 
came  before  die  mini,  the  thai  rhicfa 

they  were  caused  remained  occult  and  unknown. 

6.  The    first    important    correction    which    this 
brpothoBU  sustained  was  at  the  hands  of  th- 
French  philosopher  D-  The  doctr'u  £j 

t.lmt  ihingfl  rantotely,  and  the  senses  proximately, 
transmitted  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  external 
objects.  Dee  Cartes  had  an  eye  for  the  fallacy  of 
that  position.  He  saw  that  thing3  and  the  senses 
could  do  more  transmit  cognitions  to  the  miud  th;m 
a  man  can  transmit  to  a  beggar  a  guinea  which  he 
has  not  got.  Material  things,  including  of  course 
the  organs  of  sense,  have  no  knowledge  to  give  to 
man;  and  therefore  man  cannot  receive  his  km  r- 
ledge  from  material  things ;  iu  other  words,  I 
cannot  be  the  efficient  cause  of  our  perceptions. 
The  explaining  cause  is  not  adequate  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  the  effect  to  be  explained.     To  -1 

perceptions  of  material  tb 

is  to  derive  iliem  from  a  source  in  ney  are 

not   contained,  and  which    is   therefore    not  com* 
at  la  impart  them.     Such  ia  the  substance  of 
the  revolution  effected  by  Dea  Cartes  on  ll 
standard  opinion  in  the  common  schools  of  ph 
sophy ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  nypotheaia  of  I 
8icai  lnrlux  was  the  result. 


C'lOM- 


7.  The  Cartesian  reform  was  followed  by  impo 
uMMot     imt  C0llse9uence8-     The  question  now  arose — W 
Jj£25££*u  then,  is  the  cause  of  our  knowledge  ;  from  wl 
do  we  derive  our  cognitions  of  external   ol 
II'  material  things  and  the  organs  of  sense  do  lot 
originate  them, — wluit  originate*  i  hem  ?    Their  *4H* 
cient  cause,  answers  Des  Cartes,  their  true 
the  power  and  will  of  the  Deity,  who,  cont.  . 
within   Himself  every  perl  compel • 

produce  and  to  impart  to  us  pi  -,  or  w 

ever  else  he  may  be  pleased  to  jiioduee  and 
impart. 


8.  This  solution  gave  a  new  turn  I 
ion-     Now  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  exisl 
of  mcitcri.il  things  broke  loose.     Norn  the  rji 
emerged — What  proof  is  there  thai  oxii 

at  all?     So  long  as  material  things  were  held  to  be 
the  causes  of  our  perceptions,  a  sufficient  guar. 
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>  xistence  was  obtained  ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
tin  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  mother, 
at   conceding   that   the   former   thing   exists. 
But  now,  when  this  doctrine  is  set  aside  as  n 

hen  it  is  held  that  materia]    tilings 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  causes  of  our  percep- 
tions, and  when  it  is  further  maintained  thiit  these 
ibuted  to  an  entirely  different  origin, 
the   question    may   reasonably  be  put — Whal 
deuce  is  there  in  support  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
TIiq  material  universe  is  cow  superfluous  and 
otiose,      It  has  no  part  to  play— no  purpose  to  ful- 
fil.    Our  perceptive   cognitions  are  brought   about 
without  its  aid.     All  goes   on  as   well,    or    1- 
'ithout  it.     It  is  a  mere  enrnherer  of  the  ground, 

fay  Ka'i  irnpaopnv  0 

iy  not  say  at  once  that  it  is  a  nonentity  V 
iHmji  an  the  oonseqtK  so 
far   removed,  of  the   assumption   that   matter 
absolute  existence.     Commer-  b  the 

thai   matUr  exist*  oi 
mers  have  been  led  on,  by  t\ 

fch<    i  \isU 


ntop. 
IX. 


:i    ii  ought  have  been  expected  that  tbeeo 
ties    would    have  thrown    philosophers   back 
opoo  a  lewer  examini  the  "lata  ou  which 
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raor. 

IV, 


lu  In.ufTi- 
wrntj 


they  were  proceeding,  and   woold  hare  sut 
their  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
fli>-  state   of  the   fact  as  to   its  actual  nature  Li 
been  determined.    But  no  such  result  ensued. 
losophers  still  busied  themselves  about  its  causes ; 
and  in  order  to  salve  the  scepticism  which  his  own 

u  had  provoked,  Des  Cartes  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  material  universe  armed  with  these  two  ai 
me&tfl  :  first,  that  matter,  although  not  tin 
nevertheless  the  occasion,  of  our  peroej< 
affords  the  occasions  on  which  the  Deity  (the 
cient  cause  and  true  source  of  all  our  knowh 
calls  up  in  our  minds  the  appropriate  presenta- 
tions. This  is  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  occasional, 
as  distinguished  from  efficient,  causes.  And  set 
ly,  he  argues  that  the  Deity,  from  wnom  can 
ceed  no  fallacious  beliefs,  has  implanted  within 
a  conviction  of  the  independent  exint 
rial  things.  To  which  arguments  the  answer  ia, 
if  our  perceptions  are  originated  by  the  Di1 
Power,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  caJ 
being  directly,  and  not  through  the  circuitous 
cess   alleged    by  the  Cartesians,  in  which    oei 

rial  existences,  of  which  we  know  not! 
supposed  to  serve  as  the  occasions  on  w 

■•leased   to  bring  about   in  our  minds 
tain  corresponding  representations;   and, 
that   it  is  not  true  that  any  man  real'.v  believes  in 
the  existence  of  material  things  out  of  all  rel 
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to  an  intelligent  mind — for,  however  much  We 
deceive  ourselves  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  we 
cannot  believe  in  that  which  we  cannot,  by  any 
buity,  think  of — ana  it  is  certain  that  we  can 
think  of  materia]  things  only  in  association  with  our 
own,  or  some  other,  intelligence. 


« 


I  illebrancbc,  following  in  the  wake  of  Pes 
Cartes,  advocated  similar  opinions.     He  perceiv*  •!. 
avoided,  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  sup-  "^ 

i  r    of  nl 

position  that  materia!  things  cause  our  cognitions.  ina't^" 

M.-rceptiona  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity 
(the  primary  qualities,  as  they  are  called),  he  attri- 
bute! to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Deity.  Ihifl 
is  what  he  means  by  our  "  vision  of  all  things  in 
God,"  who,  according  to  Mallebnnu-hi',  is  the  "light 
of  all  our  seeing."  Our  sensations  of  heat,  colour, 
and  so  forth,  ho  referred  to  certain  laws  of  our  own 
nature.  Although  material  things  ore  superfluous 
and  otiose  by  the  terms  of  this,  no  less  than  by  the 
terms  of  the  Cartesian  h ypoth^is,  Mill  Mallebrancbti 
uaserts  their  independent  existence  on  the  authority 
-lotion,  as  Des  Cartes  had  attempted  to  viadi 
cate  it  on  the  ground  of  natural  belief—"  In  the  be- 
ginning Ood  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  " — 
M  it*  t  lint  statement  was  equivalent  to  the  dei 

Ittt  material  things  were  invested  with  nn  ab- 
solute existence,  and  had  a  subsistency  out  of  rela- 
tion to  all  intelligence  I 
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11.  Leibnitz,  also,  studiously  avoided  all  ac- 
ledgmeut  of  matter  as  the  transmitting  cause  of  our 
cognitions.     He  supposed  a  donhlo  seriea  of  pheno- 
mena running  "ii  >imultaDeou^l  land 
in    the   body,  nud  coincident,   although   fthttol 
independent  of  each  other.     Ho  influence  of  auv 
kind  passed  from  mind  to  body,  or  from  body  to 
mind  ;  but  the  preconcerted  arrangements  oi 
brought  about  an  entire  concordance  bei 
two  series  of  changes — a  concordance  in 
mental  repreioiitatiana  were  never  at  variance 
the  bodily  impressions,  although  in  no  respect  in- 
duced by  them  ;  nor  the  bodily  movements  e«er 
cross-purposes  with  the  mental  volitions,  i 
in  no  degree  dependent  upon  them— just  aa 
clocks  may  keep  time  together,  although  no 
influence  is  transmitted   from  the  one  to  the 
Thifl  is  the  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Harmon 
a  scheme   ffldoh    differs   from   that   of  H  oceasi 
causes"  only  in  this  respect,  that  by  the  fo 
hypothesis  the  accordance  of  the  mental  an 
bodily  phenomena  was  supposed  to  bfl  pi'-anwt 
onoe  for  all,  by  the  Divine  Power,  whM< 
latter  their  harmony  was  supposed  to 

oustant  and  ever-renewed  interposition. 


12.  Extravagant  as  these  hypotheses  may  se 
r     they  are  less  so  than  the  position  which  r  1 . » ■ . 
byp«h««.    troverted;  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  physi 
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which  asserted  that  o  used  or 

produced  by  material  things  operating  upon  our    

Bind  ;,dable,  as  evidences  of  a 

reaction  or  struggle  against  that  contradictory  posi- 
But  they  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief: thev  involved  no  critical  inquiry  into  the 
essential  structure  of  all  cognition  ;  and  hence  they 
failed  to  reduce  matter  per  se  to  the  condition  of  a 
idiction. 

13.    Locke's  explanation  of  the  origin   of  our 
..ledge  di  n   the  opinions  of  his  prede-  took*-! «. 

conore  only  by  being  more  ambiguous  and  perfunc- 
tory.    Material  things  exist,  and  give  rise  to  our 

le  ideas  or  perceptions,  because  they  arc  G 
to  do  so  by  the  Divine  law  aud  appointment.    That 
sentence  contain!  the  Bnfafitance  of  all  that  lias  been 
cod  by  Locke  on  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  doctrine  which  it  expresses  is 
a  mere  jumble  of  the  four  hypotheses 
t  been  commented  on.     Like  his 
predecessors,  Locke  was  a  staunch  ropresentation- 
her  next  to  be  named  was  the 
first  who  distinctly  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  intui- 
tive perception,  although  he  seldom  gets  credit  for 
having  done  so. 


I  V.    Berkeley's    merits    and    defects    have    been 
inched    upon    (see   Epistemology,   Prop. 


no 
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XXII.  Ok.  14h).     His  system,  with  I 
feet  ions,  was  an  immense  improvement  n 


i.\. 


niw  which  had  preceded  it      It  was  an  inquiry,  not 
PMwptkm.    B0  much  into   the  origin  as  into  the    nature  of 
our  knowledge.     It  was  mainly  a  polemic  against 
the  doctrine  of  representationism  in  all  its  forms. 
Other  systems  had  declared   that  oui  pei 
were  representative  of  material  TealitieB — thai 
perceptions  alone  were  known — that  the 
themselves  were  occult      Looking  merely  to  the 
actual  structure,  and  not  to  the  supposed  ongi: 
our  cognitions,   Berkeley  brought  the  material  re- 
ality itself  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  mind, 
by  showing,  not  indeed  that  it  was  the  obje«. 
that  it  was  part  of  the  object  of  ou  <<n.   The 

total  and  immediate  object  of  the  mind 
Berkeley,  the  material  thing  itself  (and  no  mere 
representation  of  it;    with  the  addition,  how.-, 
some  subjective  and  heterogeneous  element.     I 
a  synthesis  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  tb« 
thing  plus  the  sense  (sight  or  touch,  &a),  a  ui 
divisible  by  us  at  least     Bei  kelej  thus  accomplished 
the  very  task  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  aflei 
Re  id  laboured  at  in  vain.   He  taught  a  doctrine  of  in- 
tuitive, as  distinguished  (\-  m  a  doctrine  of  rej  i 
tative,  perception;  and  hetaughtiton  the  only  grounds 
on  which  such  a  doctrine  can  be  maintained. 


15.  Berkeley's  system,  however,  was  invalidated 


defect. 


by  ft  fundamental  weakness,  which  was  this,  khat  it 

was  rather  an  exposition  of  the  contingent  structure    

of  our  knowledge,  than  an  frxpofllOOD  ot  the  neceB-  «nwji 
aary  structure  of  all  knowledge.    As  has  b< 

•  ii'ir.'.  be  does  Dot  raffioienilj  distinguish  the 
necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of  cognition,  "i 
distinctly  lay  down  the  former  as  binding  ou  inU-Ili 
genco  universally.     Ho  saw  that  every  object  of  our 
cognition  must  contain  and  present  a  mbjectivc 
nt.     But  he  neither  declared  what  that  ele- 
was,  nor  did  he  clearly  show  that  all   intelli- 
gence was  necessarily  subject  to  the  wme  law 
that  every  object  of  all  cognition  must  involve  a 
'  tive  or  non-material  ingredient.     Hence  he 
failed  to  reduce  matter  per  se  to  the  condition  of  a 
because   El   n.at tor  can  be  know; 
v  possible  intelligence — if  it  can,  iu  any 
circumstances,  be  apprehended  without  some  sub- 

w  ingredient  being  apj  1  along  W 

— we  are  not  ontitled  to  B6t  U  down  as  the  contra- 
dictory in  itself.  To  fix  it  as  this,  it  must  be  fixed 
.-is  (lie  absolutely  aud  UHUHHiilily  and  uriivi-rsally 
unknowable.  Berkeley's  system  scarcely  rises  to 
this  position.  He  has  nowhero  made  out  clearly 
that  matter  per  ae  is  the  contradictory  to  all  intelli- 
gence, although  he  Eogj  havo  shows  with  sofl 
dist.ii.  it  it.  \<  tin-  runtradictory  to  fir  tntet 

ligsnee.    But  if  matter  per  se  is  not  the  contndio- 
tory  to  oil  intelligence,  it  may  possibly  exist-  i 
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with  :l  true  aud  absolute  ex  Bat  if  matter 

per  m   QU    exist   exdaBiTely,    Berkeley's  on « ■ 
breaks  down — for  bis  conclusion  is  that  the  subject 
and  the  object  together^  the  synthesis  of  mind  and 
the  universe,  is  what  alone  truly  and  abs< 
ista,  or  can  exist 


16.  Reid  mistook  entirely  the  scope  of  the 
nu    keleian  speculations.     He  actually  supposed  1' 
■twidiusof    ley  to  have  been  a  represeutatioiiist,  and  thai 
only  difference  between  him  and  the  ordinary  i 
ciples  of  this  school,  was,  that  while  they  admitted 
tin-  existence  of  matter,  fit  denied  it,  and  was 
is  vulgarly  termed  an  idealist.     Berkeley  is 
posed  by  Reid  to  Lave  agreed  with  the  represent*- 
tionists  in  holding  that  mere  ideas  or  pi 
were  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  ;  but  lo 
have  differed  from  them  iu  thro  win"  overborn 
occult  material  realities  which  these  ideas  wei< 
posed  to  represent     This  interpretation  of  B 
leianism  is  altogether  erroneous.     Instead  of  ex- 
ploding the  material  reality,  Berkeley,  as  has 
said,  brought  it  face  to  face  with  the  mind,   by 
showing   that  it  was  a   •pa/ri,  although  never  the 
whole,  of  the  object  of  our  cognition  ;  and  tl 
is   submitted,  is  the  only  tenable   or  intelligible 
ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  intuitive  pc 
tion  can  be  placed.     Tbia  position,  however,  was 
totally  misconceived  by  Dr  Reid  ;  and  hence  be 
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has  done  very  groBs,   although   unintentional,  in- 
justice to  the   philosophical   opinions   of  hk  j>r**-    — 

decessor. 


17.  In  regard  to  I>r  lieid's  own  doctrine  of  intui- 
tive perception  and  his  supposed  refutation  of  r*  )u< 
sentationism,  it  must  not  he  disguised  that  hoth  o 

■KM 

them  jili-te  failurea    Bis  ultimate  ohject  was  i,"«i*<,d* 

to  i  indicate  the  absolute  existence  of  the  material 
universe,  which,  having  been  reel-  ivd  problemati- 
cal I'V  the  Carteeiaa  speculations,  had  bMB  denied 
on  much  letter  grounds  by  the  dialectic  of  Berkeley 
Be  grounds  being,  that  we  could  onlj  know  it 
cum  nh  >,  and  therefore  ooald  neither  oonflalva  nor 

in  ii  par  ■"'■     To  accomplish  this  end,  B 
set  on  foot  a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception,  in 
which  ho  endeavoured  to  show  that  material  reali- 
ties Vti  to  face  with  the  mind,  triA 

8  standing  there  along  with   them.     This 
at  least  must  l>e  understood  to  have  been  his  im- 
>t  his  express,  position  ;  for  what  kind  of 
logic  wou!  be  in  the  argument  —  material 

things  are  known  to  exist,  not  bytl; 
only  in   connection  with  something  else, 

dst  bj  i;  M  out  of  connection  wiili 

else.      Unless,  then,   we  are  to  charge 

ith  this  monstrous  paralogism,  we  must 

B  held  that  we  apprehend  mate- 

imut  appnbendiag  anything  else  at 


moR     the  same  time.     If  that  position  could  be  made 

good,  it  would  at  once  establish  both  the  indej 

cut  existence  of  matter,  and  a  doctrine  of  ini 
perception.      But  the  position  in  one  wliiri 
counter  to  every  law  of   human   knowledge 
contingent  and  necessary.      Whenever    we   know 
material  things,  we  are  cognisant  of  our  own 
(sight  or  touch,  ore.)  as  well :  it  thus  runa  a 
to  the  contingent  laws.     Again,  whenever  we  know 
material  things,  we  know  ourselves  as  well  :  ic  thin 
ruus  counter  to  the  necessary  laws.     This  doctrine 
of  intuitive  perception,  therefore,  is  a  theory 
sets  at  defiance  every  law  of  intelligence, 
consequently  fails  10  overtake  either,  of  the  aims 

IrUd)  its  author  hail  in  vit-w. 

18.  But  Dr  Reid,  honest  man,  must  not  be  dealt 
tfhoteM-  with  too  severely.     With  vastly  good  interr 

(df    "(ill 

i.inio»>j>Ler.  and  very  excellent  abilities  for  everything  except 
philosophy,  he  had  no  speculate  B  whatever 

— positively  an  anti-speculative  turn  of  mind, 
with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  naive  M  alto 
incomparable,  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  c 
sense  ; "  thereby  proposing  as  arbiter  in  the 
veiriea  in  which  )  i  gftpdi  »n  authority 

the  learned  could  not  well  decline,  and  wl» 
vulgar  would  very  readily  defer  to,  There  was 
good  policy  in  this  appeal.  The  standard  of  the 
exact  reason  did  not  quite  suit  him,  neither  was 
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lling  to  be  immortalised  as  the  advocate'  of 
mere  vulgar  prejudices ;  so  that  he  caught,  adroitly 
.11  this  middle  term,  whereby  he  was  enabled,  when 
reason  failed  him,  to  tako  shelter  under  popular 
opinion ;  and  when  popular  opinion  went  against 
him.  to  appeal  to  the  higher  evidence  of  reason. 
Without  renouncing  scientific  precision  when  it 
r-.nM  b  •  attained,  he  made  friends  of  the  mammon 
fif  uuphilosophy.  What  chance  had  a  writer  liko 
d  Hume,  with  only  one  string  to  his  how, 
t.tb&zuan  who  thus  avowed  his  determin 
to  avail  himself,  as  occasion  might  require,  of  the 
plausibilities  of  uncritical  thinking,  and  of  the  re- 
finements of  logical  reflection  ?  Xbii  amphibious 
method,  however,  had  its  disadvantages.  At  home 
in  the  submarine  abysses  of  popular  opinion,  Dr 
Raid,  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophy,  was  as 
helpless  as  a  whale  in  a  field  of  clover  He  was  out 
of  his  proper  element.  He  blamed  the  atmosphere  : 
mil.  lay  10  his  own  lungs.  Through  the  gills 
of  iirdinary  thinking  he  expected  to  transpire  the 
pure  ether  of  speculation,  and  it  nearly  choked  him. 
!h-  fate  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  men,  li 
philosophy  we  cannot  serve  two  mistresses.  Our 
ordinary  moods,  our  habitual  opinions,  our  natural 
.  are  not  compatible  with  the  verdicts  of 
our  speculative  reason. 


IX. 


VX  The  truth  is,  that  Dr  Reid  mistook,  or  rather 
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pnop.     reversed,  the  vocation  of  philosophy.     He  supposed 

that  the  business  of  this  discipline  was,  not  to  cor- 

ni«*ocatioo  rect,  but  to  coufirm  the  contradictory  inadvertencies 
of  natural  thinking.  Aooordinglj  the  main  tend- 
ency of  his  labours  was  to  organise  the  irrational, 
and  to  make  error  systematic.  But  even  in  \h\i 
attempt    be   has   only  partially  sue  Bis 

opinions   are   even    more   confused    than   th< 
fallacious,   more    incoherent    than    I 
BOOOb;    and  no  amount,  of  expositoria] 
has  ever  succeeded  in  conferring  on  his  doctrines 
even  the  lowest  degree  of  scientific  intelligibility. 
His  claim  to  take  rank  ;>ar  excellence,  as  th-e  cham- 
pion of  common  sense,  is  preposterous,  if  by  com- 
mon  sense  anything  more  be   meant  than  vulgar 
opinion.     AVhen   the  cause  of  philosophy 
and  fully  pled  at  the  bar  of  </ 
it  is  conceived  that  a  decision  will  be  given  bj 
tribunal  in  favour  of  the  necessary  truths  of  real 
and  not  in  favour  of  the  antagonist  verdicts  of  tin: 
popular  aud  uureflective  understanding  whicl    Dl 
Reid   took   under  his   protection.      Oh,    Cat 
Reason  of  mankind,  surely  tbou  art  not  the  real, 
but    only   the    reputed,  mother  of  this  an1 
8opbical  philosophy;    thy  children,  I  take  it,  are 
rather  Plato's  Demigods  and  Spinoza's  Titans. 

20.  At  this  place,  and  in  special  reference  to  the 
philosopher  (Kant)  whose  opinions  have  next  to  be 
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iderod,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  short     rnop, 

tnt  of  the  doctrine  of  "innate   idea*,"  viewed     

in  itself  and  in  i  This  theory  hai 

generally,  if  not  universally 
and,  as  baa  usually  happened  in  phili  con- 

troversies, its  i  and   ita  impiigncre  have 

been  both  equally  at  fault.     Before  commenting  on 
the  false,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the 

I  celebrated  opinion — and   before  showing  iu 
what  souse   it  is  wrong  and   untenable,  to  ahou  10 
t  sense  it  13  tenable  and  right. 


SI.  Rightly  understood,  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  i.s  merely  another  form  of  for  the  iiiumm*. 

initial  principle  (Prop.  L)  of  these  u&stitatea    Froi 
urate  observation   of  in  regard  to 

,  we  learn  that  every  cognitiou,  or   | 

ii,  or  idea,  cousists,  and  must  coftantt   of  two 

eoua  parts,  elements,  or  factors, — one  of 

which  is  contributed  from   m  bin— belong!  to  the 

rs.ll".  and  hence  is  said  to  be  the 

i  U  conn :  roon  without]  and 

may  be  said  to  hi  .'/e  (if  such  a  word 

mkr 
somewhat  abstract  statement  perfectly  iutelti- 
and  convincing,  all   that  we   have   to  do 
it  into  tit.  ,  and  to  affirm,  tl 

whenever  a  mas  appn  :  thing  ('J. 

rign,  the  he  total 

Si 
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prop,     cognition),  he  must  apprehend  himself  also  (this  is 
the  innate,  or  home  ingredient  in  the  total  cogni- 
tion) ;  and  conversely,  that  whenever  a  man  appre- 
hends himself  (the  innate  element),  he  must  always 
apprehend   something    else,  be  it  a  thing  or  a 
thought,  or  a  feeling  (the  foreign  element)  as  well. 
So  that  every  cognition,  or  idea,  or  perception, 
necessarily  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is 
native  to  the  mind,  and  is  often  denominated  a 
priori — to    indicate    that    it    is  the  essential  or 
grounding  element ;  and  the  other  of  which  is  ex- 
traneous to  the  mind,  and  is  frequently  termed  a 
'posteriori,  to  signify  that  it  is  the  changeable,  or 
accidental,  or  accruing  element     It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  when  properly 
understood,  is  merely  another  form  of  the  doctrine 
advanced  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  epistemo- 
logy  ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  merely  another  phasis 
of  the  doctrine  of  "  the  universal  and  the  particu- 
lar" propounded  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  that 
same  section.     The  me  is  the  innate,  or  a  priori, 
or  universal,  part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or 
idea:  things,  or  thoughts,  or  states  of  mind  whatr 
soever,  (the  not-me)  are  the  extranate,  a  posteriori, 
or  particular  part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or 
idea. 

22.  The  circumstance,  then,  above  all  others,  to 
be  attended  to  in  coming  to  a  right  comprehension 
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of  this  theory  is,  that  the  word  "  innate"  is  never     pbop. 
to  be  understood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  only  in 


i   ,         Ttw  dram- 

reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea,  and  that  neither  nam to  t» 
is  the  word  "foreign,  or  acquired,  or  extraneous,"  **jj£j*£ 
ever  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  l^1-**" 
only  in  reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea.     There 
are  thus  no  innate  ideas,  and  no  extranate  ideas ; 
but  every  idea  or  cognition  has  an  element  which  is 
innate,  and  an  element  which  is  not  so— every  cog- 
nition, in  short,  is  both  innate  and  extranate — is  a 
synthesis  constituted  by  an  a  priori  part  and  an  a 
posteriori  part.    This  consideration,  of  course,  fixes 
these  elements  (when  considered  apart  from  each 
other),  as  necessarily  unknowable  and  contradictory. 

23.  Hence  the  misconception,  above  all  others  to 
be  avoided,  if  we  would  form  a  correct  notion — in-  th«  mi»«m- 

11  •  ii       f     i  ■        «  •       i  caption  to  be 

deed,  any  notion  at  all  of  this  theory — is  the  sup-  particularly 
position  that  some  (one  class)  of  our  cognitions  or  *&**** 
ideas  are  innate ;  and  that  others  (another  class) 
are  originated  from  without ;  in  other  words,  the 
blunder  most  particularly  to  be  guarded  against,  is 
the  opinion  that  the  two  factors  (original  and  de- 
rivative) of  our  cognitions  are  themselves  cognitions, 
or  can  be  themselves  whole  ideas.  If  this  were  the 
theory  it  would  indeed  be  a  portentous,  purposeless, 
and  unintelligible  chimera. 

2-fc.  Strange  to  say,  no  philosopher  that  can  be 
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■■*-     named  has  avoided  tins  error.     They  have  agreed, 

to  a  man,  ID  thinking  that  the   word   "  i: 

f^tnumhm    ferred  to  a  particular  class  of  our  ideas — and  not 
J™J2Tb      a  part  of  each  of  our  ideas;  and  that  the  wri 
ESS?0'     "foreign"  «  "derived"  or  "  extraneous,"  referred 
to  another  class  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  a 
each  of  them.     In  short,  they  have  fallen  "into  the 
mistake  already  explained   at  considerate 
under  the  Sixth  Proposition  of  the  E] 
Obs.  13-17-     The  advocates,  equally  with  the 
poncnts   of  the  theory,  have  misapprehended 
nature  of  the  analysis  on  which  it  proceeded.    They 
have    mistaken   elements  for   kinds.      Th<> 
maintained  the  doctrine,  supposed  that  one  kind  01 
class  of  our  ideas  had  its  origin  from  within 
mind,  and  that  another  kind  or  class  of  OUJ 
had  its  origin  from  without;  while  their  oppom: 
never  doubting  that  this  was  the  point  pr«  p 
issue,  denied  that  any  of  our  ideas  were  inn:; 
attributed    the    whole   of   them   to  an   extraneous 
origin.      Accordingly,  the   controversy  concerning 
innate  ideas  has  been  one  in  which  neither  of  the 
parties  engaged  had  any  conception  of  the  que^' 
properly  under  litigation. 


25.  This  fundamental  mistake  has  beset  the  con- 
iu     troversy  during  every  period  of  its  history. 
l*!2^olro*    ^artes>  Mallebranohe,  and  Leibnitz  were  o 

that  some  of  our  ideas  came  to  us  from  without,  and 
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is  were  gene!  i  within  \  thai  one 

clum  of  our  cognitions  was  innate,  or  original  ;   tint 
lass  waa  factitious,  or  acquired.     Ov 
y   thus   irrationally  propounded.    Locke   ob- 
easy  victory.     Had  the  controversy  been 
ipon  the  right  footing — had  the  tnn 
raised,  h  there  an  innate  pari  and  an  m 

a   every  one  of  our  cognitions? — and 

Locke  answert-.I   in   the  negative,  and  main- 

ed  that  each  of  our  cognitions  embraced  only 

ona  element— in w  the   extraneous,  or  sensible 

in  that  caae  his  position  would  have  been 
table,  because  it  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  tin  d  that  both  factors  (inner  and  outer) 

Mtential  to  the  formation  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  that  an  idea  could  subsist  with  one  of  its 
>>ary  constituents  Withdrawn*  But,  as  against 
Des  Cartes.  olallebraiicha,  and  Leilmiu,  who  bald 
■  of  our  n leas  are  from  without,  and  others 
from  within,  hifl  refutation  was  triumphant.  If  any 
on«  cognition  has  its  tt  from  \vithout, 

H  tint  fact,  and  assert  that 
tolfl  of  i.ur  know]  D  external 

source.     The  post i  I   an  internal  element  is 

peroiagiblc   only  because  the  external  element  by 
the  nun  -  no  cognition  at  all,  bat 

nal  element  is  pern  veause  the  internal 

I ",  the  indetcr- 


nc. 


man 


PROP 


minate  raa)  is  no  cognition  b1  pure  u( 

sense.     This,  however,  was  not 
which  tl»e  doctrine  of  i 
at  the  time  when  Locks  win 
less  to  be  blamed  I'm   having  impugned,  thi 
Foi   having  advanced,  su   inepl 
:m  hypothesis. 


26.  Locke's  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  as  it  wa» 
:  tint  time  understood,  was  so  complete,  I 

or  nothing  was  he&i  1  ol   ''  inn&tc  ideas 

o 

JJ^J£"     years  afterwards.      Tliis  gp  donni 

daring  :idancy  of  sensi 

which  derives  all  our  knowledge  from  wil 
towards  the  close  of  the  i  th  centurj 

it  was  again  revived  uuder  the  au.s| 
man  philosopher  Kant.     And  on  what  fo 
Kant  place  the  resuscitate 
the  same  footiug  as  before.     lie  understands, 
rather  misunderstands,  the  doctrine,  just  a 
mer  upholders  had  misunderstood  it.     He  a 

menta  For  kinds,     in  explai 
knowledge,  he  does  not  rpfer  one  part  of  eatli 
cognitions  to  the  miud  itself,  and  part 

each  of  our  cognitions  to  som< 
he  refers  some  of  our  cognitio 
source,  and  some  of  them  entiralj 
is  true  that  K  \n  at 

as  if  he  had  got  bold  of  th»?  right  doctrine,  ni 
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that  the  words  a  priori,  or  native,  on  the  one  hand,     prop 

and  a  posteriori,  or  empirical,  on  the  other,  apply    

only  to  the  elements  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  our 
ideas  themselves.  But  he  more  frequently  repeats 
the  old  error,  characterising  some  of  our  cognitions 
as  a  priori,  or  original,  and  others  as  empirical  or 
acquired.  At  any  rate,  his  misconception  of  the 
true  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  he 
nowhere  proclaims  that  the  empirical  element  of 
cognition  (that  supplied  by  the  senses)  is  nonsensi- 
cal and  contradictory,  when  divorced  from  the  ele- 
ment which  is  supplied  by  the  mind ;  and  con- 
versely, that  the  latter  element  is  nonsensical  and 
contradictory,  unless  when  associated  with  some 
empirical  of  extraneous  ingredient.  Not  having 
made  this  announcement,  Kant  must  be  held  to 
have  missed  the  true  theory,  and  to  have  taught  a 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  fully  as  untenable  and 
inept  as  any  propounded  by  his  predecessors.  He 
regards  matter  per  se  as  the  cause  of  our  sensible 
cognitions ;  and  altogether  he  cannot  be  compli- 
mented on  having  thrown  any  new  light  on  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  or  on  having  extricated  the 
controversy  from  the  confusion  into  which  it  had 
run. 

27.  The  errors  and  perplexities  which  have  been 
passed  under  review  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
philosophers  addressed  themselves  assiduously  to 


!  oration   of  knowledge  aa  it  a- 
and    i  at  the   outset    all    Ln< 

'1'lii-.  is  the  method  which  tbeac 

uniformly  to  pursue  throu 
i  In    first  section   of  the  science;  and  to 
i    is  to   In-  attributed   any  credit  wbicl 
btsu  I   t  i  hawing  steered  clear  of  the 
m:  [pools  v.  int'h  have  Bhipwrecked  all  previ 
inH.     The  following  recapitulation   may 
aa  a  memorandum  of  some  of  the  leading 
the  system. 


shosh 

evioas 
sera 


tS.  First,  and  generally,  Ibis  system  o 
great  advantage  in  starting  fr< 
.it.li.rntl-iiiiMtivr  or  negative,  in  regard  to 
lute  existence  of  the  material  universe.     The 

re  assumption  has  disconcerted  even 
which  baa  hitherto  been  ms 
soned  theory  of  knowing  ;  and  the  negative  assu 

warrantable, 
tern,  therefor.  06,  at  the  ot  no 

in  regard  to  independent  mat  iciice 

pro  01  leaves  that  point  to  be  detenn: 

by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  ebarao* 
i  oonatitntioD  of  knowledge.     To  thi 

ly  until   it   has  exhausted  all  it- 
aid,  tracking  the  knowable  through  all  the 
isae  and  bransfbrm&Uons  which  it  can  assuror, 
has  found  that,  under  all  its  metamorphoses,  it  is,  at 
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bottom  and  in  the  last  resort,  essentially  the  same     pbop. 

— the  same  knowable  in  all  essential  respects,  ens-    

ceptible  though  it  be  of  infinite  varieties  in  all  its 
accidental  features. 

29.  Secondly,   a  rigorous  inquisition  into  the 
structure  of  the  known  and  knowable,  shows  us  fr"jb  -  '* 

'  find*  that  all 

that  oneself  must  always  be  a  part  of  everything S££Kf 
that  is  known  or  knowable.  The  two  constituents,  two«,«n"tfc 
therefore,  of  every  cognition  which  any  intelligence 
can  entertain,  are  itself  and — whatever  else  the 
other  element  may  be  ;  for  this  element,  being  in- 
definite and  inexhaustible,  cannot  be  more  specially 
condescended  upon. 

30.  Thirdly,  this  analysis  necessarily  reduces  to  a 

mere  part  of  cognition  everything  which  is  known  runsy.-  it 
along  with  that  definite  part  called  self ;  because,  if  j**  Jjjuy0* 
this  definite  element  must  be  known  (as  it  must)  fjftffy* 
along  with  whatever  is  known,  that  which  is  known  SS*00*111* 
along  with  it  cannot  be  a  known  or  knowable 
whole  ;    but  only  a  known  and  knowable  part 
Thus  many  things — indeed,  everything — which  we 
heretofore  regarded  as  the  objects  of  cognition,  turn 
oat,  on  examination,  to  be  only  part-objects  of 
cognition. 

31.  Fourthly.     This  analysis  further  reduces  the 
material  universe,  whether  considered  in  the  aggre- 
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prop,    gate  or  in  detail,  to  a  mere  port  or  elerai  cog- 

nition.    It  can  be  known  only  alon_ 


fwrtl>   ■ 
M 

^    ferae  (or  a  portioi  mind  •-■»  : 

contemplating  it.     This  synthesis  is  not 
•it  the  only  koowmbla 


******      element.     TU  coguiti 

W7.WJ 
Mpaa* 


EPS* 

,.ri.... 


3*  a  doctrine  of  inti 

»    ceptiou  can  be  established  on  reasonable  grou 
"ijw*w  nou.  the  downfall  of  represeotationism  i 

A  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception  arises,  ind< 
its  own  accord,  out  of  the  data  which  have  been  laid 
down.     Matter,  or  the  external   thing,  is  jiisX  as 
much  the  immediate  object  of  a  man's  mind  ax  be 
himself  ia  the  immediate  object  of  his 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  total  presentati 
is  before  him.    Thus  the  material  univen- 
representative  of  something  else,  nor  is  it  n  | 
by  anything  else.     It  is  representative  of  n 
except  and  we  apprehend  it  intuit 

consideration  being  borne  in  mind  that  wo  0 
do  and  most  apprehend  ourselves  along  with  it 


iweri  clear 


33.  Sixthly.  This  syst  clear  of  material- 

ism, or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter  has  an 
absolute  existence — ie  an  independent 

1  entity.  The  same  stroke  which  reduces  mat- 
ter to  a  mere  element  of  cognition,  reduces  matUf 
fter  ee  (that  is,  matter  dissociated  from  the  < 
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'lemeot  of  cognition)  to  the  predicament  of  a  con-     prop. 

Vadiction.    But  the  contradictory  can  have  no  true    

*x»  absolute  existence ;  and  thus  materialism  is  an- 
nihilated. Its  whole  strength  is  founded  on  the 
i«umption  that  material  objects  are  completed  ob- 
«cts  of  cognition ;  in  other  words,  that  they  can 
^e  known  without  anything  else  being  known  along 
*ith  them.  This  assumption  has  been  found  to  be 
EaJae.  The  materialist  is  asked  where  is  the  mat- 
ter per  ee  of  which  you  speak  ?  There  it  is,  said 
IDr  Johnson,  kicking  against  a  stone.  But,  good 
Doctor,  that  is  not  matter  per  set — that  is  matter 
cum  alio  ;  and  this,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  what 
no  man  ever  doubted  or  denied  the  existence  of. 

84.  Seventhly.  This  system  steers  clear  of  spurious 
idealism,  or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter,  in  &*•«*(«».• 
the  supposed  withdrawal  of  all  intelligence,  is  a  rfjjgjo« 
nonentity.  Matter  is  an  element,  or  half-object  of 
cognition.  The  withdrawal  therefore  of  the  other 
element  or  half-object  (the  ego),  cannot  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  matter  to  a  nonentity ;  first,  be- 
cause the  whole  object  of  cognition  is  matter-plus- 
me,  and  only  half  of  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
withdrawn ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  are  no 
nonentities  any  more  than  there  are  entities  out 
of  relation  to  some  me  or  mind.  Knowable  non- 
entity is  always  nonentity  phis  me,  just  as  much 
as  knowable  entity  is  always  entity  plus  me.     So 


Krrxftnr 


that,  to  mppoae  matter  bo  become  m  nones*. 

annihilation,  of  (everj) 
vould  bo  to  suppose  it  still  in  connection  wita 
Lbc  ran}  [actor  which  we  profess  to  have  withdrawn. 
Accordingly  the  conclusion  b,  fir*t,  i*/"  we  can  sup- 
pose all  intelligence  at  an  end,  matter,  although  it 
^e  to  be  an  entity,  w  bocom*  a 

nonentity.     It  would  become  the  contradicUjrj-Hl 
would  be  neither  nothing  n  ing.*     Andst- 

lv,  we  can  not  conceive  all  intelligence  at  aa 
aod,  because  we  intuit  conceive,  und< 
(  that  something  exists  i 
striate.     But  neither  the  existence  nor  the 

■f  tilings  is  conceivable  out  of  relation  to  an 
mi.  liiiM'iioG — and  therefore  the 
binding  law  of  ali  reason  is,  that  in  m.  •; 
168   can   a  supreme    mind   be  conceiv 

!  from  the  universe.    Tbt 
Loates  these  truths  may  be  term-' 
I  id<  aliens.    It  loses  hold  ol 
uurehYclive  mind  considers  I 
the  in  mi  verse,  ami  c< 

witli  4in   inlditioual  element,  it  absorbs  it  Is  a  ne* 

which  it  gives  out  as  the  oi.lv  tru*  and 

subetautial  universe— the  only  universe  which  aaj 


*  It  U  a  m  it  fl**> 

!-  un<]  I  U.  to  affirm  iitftmoDor  tho  wuv 

r  ptr  it  to  i 
■"UiiJs  oi  this  iuui- 
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intellect  can  think  of  without  running  into  a  con-     prop. 
tradiction.  


85.  Eighthly.  By  these  considerations  this  sys- 
tem is  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  point  out  the  e^iai,.-  is 
causes  or  origin  of  cognition.  Ihe  truths  which  it  JJJR*J*B 
has  reached  render  that  question  absurd.  It  is  un-  2215^,. 
answerable,  because  it  is  unaskable.  The  question  £^Jiw 
ia.  What  are  the  conceivable  causes  in  existence  Begi*%i*g. 
which  generate  knowledge  ?  And  the  answer  is, 
That  no  existence  at  all  can  be  conceived  by  any 
intelligence  anterior  to,  and  aloof  from,  knowledge. 
Knowledge  of  existence — the  apprehension  of  one- 
self and  other  things — is  alone  true  existence.  This 
is  itself  the  First,  the  Bottom,  the  Origin— and  this 
is  what  all  intelligence  is  prevented  by  the  laws  of 
all  reason  from  ever  getting  beyond  or  below.  To 
inquire  what  this  proceeds  from,  is  as  inept  as  to 
ask  what  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Beginning.  AH 
the  explanations  which  can  be  proposed  can  find 
their  data  only  by  presupposing  the  very  knowledge 
whose  genesis  they  are  professing  to  explain.  In 
thinking  of  things  as  antecedent  to  all  knowledge, 
some  me  or  mind  must  always  be  thought  of  along 
with  them  •  and  in  thinking  of  some  me  or  mind  as 
antecedent  to  all  knowledge,  some  things  or  deter- 
minations must  always  be  thought  of  along  with  it. 
Bat  the  conception  of  this  synthesis  is  itself  the  con- 
ception of  knowledge ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
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prop,    assume  as  the  ground  of  our  explanation,  the  Tery 

thing   (knowledge)    which  that  ground   had  been 

brought  forward  to  explain. 

36.  And  finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
TteuBtm*  although  all  cognition  has  been  characterised  by 
^"  this  system  as  a  fusion  or  synthesis  of  two  contradio- 
SSSSS!  tones  (the  ego  and  non-ego)— that  is,  of  two  ele- 
ments which,  out  of  relation  to  each  other,  are 
necessarily  unknowable — this  does  not  mean  that 
the  synthesis  is  brought  about  by  the  union  of  two 
elements,  which  existed  in  a  state  of  separation 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  synthesis.  The 
synthesis  is  the  primary  or  original ;  the  analy- 
sis is  the  secondary  or  posterior.  The  contradictory 
elements  are  found  by  an  analysis  of  the  synthesis, 
but  the  synthesis  is  not  generated  by  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  obtained  by  the  analysis,  because 
these  parts  can  be  conceived  only  in  relation  to 
each  other,  or  as  already  put  together. 


PROPOSITION   X. 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE  IS. 

Absolute  Existence  is  the  synthesis  of  the 
subject  and  object — the  union  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular — the  concretion 
of  the  ego  and  non-ego ;  in  other  words, 
the  only  true,  and  real,  and  independent 
Existences  are  minds -together- with -that- 
which-they-apprehend. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we 
know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  (Prop.  V., 
Ontology).  If  Absolute  Existence  is  that  which  we 
know,  it  must  be  the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object 
— the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  the 
concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  because  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  knowable  (Props.  I.  II.  VI.  IX., 
Epistemology).  This  synthesis  alone  is  the  con- 
ceivable (Prop.  XIII.,  Epistemology).     This,  and 
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prop,    this  alone,  is  the  substantial  and  absolute  in  cogni- 


x. 


tion  (Props.  XVII.  XXI.,  Epistemology).  Again, 
if  Absolute  Existence  is  that  which  we  are  ignor- 
ant of,  it  must  equally  be  the  synthesis  of  subject 
and  object,  the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  par- 
ticular, the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego, 
because  this,  and  this  alone,  is  what  we  can  be  ig- 
norant of  (Prop.  VIII.,  Agnoiology).  Therefore, 
whichever  alternative  be  adopted,  the  result  is  the 
same.  Whether  we  claim  a  knowledge,  or  profess 
an  ignorance,  of  the  Absolutely  Existent,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitably  forced  upon  us  that  the  Abso- 
lutely Existent  is  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  and 
object — the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particu- 
lar— the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  non-ego;  in 
other  words,  that  the  only  existences  to  which  true, 
and  real,  and  independent  Being  can  be  ascribed  are 
minds-together-with-that-which-they-apprehend. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS- 


1.  This  proposition  solves  the  problem  of  onto- 
Thu  propod-  logy-  It  demonstrates  what  is — what  alone  abso- 
ih«  problem  lutely  exists :  and  thus  the  end  or  aim  which  it  was 
the  business  and  duty  of  this  section  of  the  science 
to  accomplish,  has  been  overtaken.  —  (See  Intro- 
duction, §  54.)  A  predicate  declaratory  of  its  cha- 
racter has  been  affixed  to  Absolute  Existence,  and 
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this  predicate  applies  to  it  equally  whether  we  are     prop. 

cognisant  of  it,  or  are  ignorant  of  it.      If  we  are    — 

cant  of  Absolute  Existence,  it  must  bo  object 

cause  this,  and  this  alone,  is  what 

i  celligence  can  know.      If  we  are  ignorant  of 

Almoluie   Existence,  it  must   be  &till  object    pitta 

subject,  because  we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what 

eon  be  known — and  object  plus  subject  is  what 

be  known.     Thus  the  concluding  truth 

•ntology  ia  demonstratively  established,  and 

all   the  same  whether  we  claim  a  know- 

or  avow  an  ignorance,   of  that  which   truly 

exists.     Thus  the  ultimate  end  of  the  system  is 

Tipa&ed, — compassed  by  legitimate  means, — and 

ite  crowning  pledge  triumphantly  redeemed. — (See 

Introduction,  §  60.) 

8.    lTie  solution  of  the  ontological  problem  affords, 
moreover,  an  answer  to  the  ultimate  question  of  u«ran 
"Sophy— What  is  truth?—  (See  Introduction,  §™ 
\\  liatever  absolutely  is,  is  true.     The  ques- 
therefore,  is — But  what  absolutely  is  ?     And 
the  answer,  as  now  declared,  is,  that  object 

1   is  what  absolutely  is — that  this,  and  this 
truly  and  really  exista     This  synthesis,  ac- 
-Jy,  is  tub  TBUTH  :  the  Ground — below  which 
there  L  r  anything  nor  nothing. 

3.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  system  up  to 
2  k 
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prop,     this  point,  should  now  be  at  no  loss  to   understand 
how  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the  nniver- 

enc« 

uihaiyi..     gai  jg  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  the  K 

tltwboftlit 

Kl'JEtte!!?*  This  doctrine,  or  at  least  an  approximation   I 
was  the  burthen  of  the  philosophy  of  antiqui; 

i    truth  mainly  instated  on  by  the  early  IJieek 
speculators.     Hut  the  doctrine  at  that  1 
the*/  expounded  it,  was  of  necessity  unintelligible. 
None  of  them  knew,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  th 
mdt  what  the  universal  was  which  cnt<  the 

synthesis  of  Existence.     None  of  them   named   it. 
ffetcti  their  statement  made  no  impression 
popular  mind,  and  it  has  remained  an  enigma  to  all 
succeeding  generations.     No  one  could  understand 
way  the  particular  "that  is,  material  things  by  them- 
selves) was  denied  to  be  truly  existent,     But  !! 
Institutes  have  now  distinctly  shown  what  this 
versalis,  and  the  darkness  is  dissipated— the 
doctrine  becomes  luminous.     The  Institot 
shown  that  this  universal  is  onesvlf:  oneself,  I 
inasmuch   as  this  element  must  form   a  part  of 
i  \  thing  which  any  intelligence  can  know,  (IVopa. 
I.    II.,    Episternology)  ;    oneself,    secondly,    inas- 
much as  this  element  must  form  a  part  of  ev. 
thing  which  any  intelligence  can  conceive,  (Trope. 
XII.   XIII.,  Episternology);  oneself,  thirdly,  inas- 
much as  this  element  must  form  a  part  of  every- 
thing  which   any   intelligence  can   be  ignorant 
(Prop.  VIII.,   Agnoiology).     These  points  having 
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lonsttatively   established,   it  is    corn. 

le  should  have  now  no  difficulty  in  under- 

ilf  or  the  ego  must  ftuo  form  ;i 

vthing  which  really  and  truly  earistai  and 

oonacquently  how  the  Absolutely  Existent  should 

in  all  cases  be  the  union  of  the  universal  afld  the 

liar;    and  further,   how  Absolute  Existence 

cannot  be  accorded  to  the  particular — -that  is,  bo 

:s — inasmuch  as  theae,  by  theni- 

:    are    the    contradictory  to    all    knowledge, 

vise    tho    contradictory   to  all   ignorance; 

L  therefore,  cannot  have  true  Being  ascri! 

is  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 

tfical,   01   that  which  is  neither   nothing  nor 

i'ing,  is  the  truly  and  absolutely  existent. 


4.  It  was  formerly  remarked  (Epistemology, Prop. 

t  the  equation  or  coincidence  of  the 

D  and  the  existent  is  the  ultimate  conclusion 

thy  has  to  demonstrate.    This  ilemon- 

frtj*tionbaabeensupp!ied,aud  the  conclusion  has  been 

reasoned  out  from  the  bottom.   Tl  a]  and  the 

particular  (ego  and  non-ego)  in  cognition  arc  also  in 

all  essential  respects  the  universal  and  the  particular 

e;  or,  expressed  more  popularly,  thi 

■  :i   is  that  every  true  and  absolute  existence  is 

i  ■  'i.ii  ■  'u  nane&s-together-with-its-contenu,  whatever 

these  contents  may  be.     Thus  Knowing  aud  1 

are  shown  to  be  built  up  out  of  the  same  elements  ; 
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and  thus  the  laws  of  cognition  are  demonstrated  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  existence  ; 
psychology,  the  whole  spirit  of  whose  teaching  U  to 
inculcate  the  frightful  doctrine  that   there    13  no 
parallelism  between  them,  is  overthrown- — (E; 
mologv,  Prop.  VII.,  Obs.  18.) 

5.   It  has  now,  moreover,  been  shown,  by  means 
Ti*wio,i-    of  strict  demonstration,  that  the  substantial  and 

•tenta  o(  The 

eISm"    aD80lute  in  existence  equates,  inceaen  .  with 

Ah!^£uiin    the  substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition.      The 
bukinka»  substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition  was  found  to 

bfM  -;|! 

he  the  synthesis  of  the  ego  and   non-ego — oj 
subject  and  object — of  the  universal  and  the  par- 
ticular.    This  same  synthesis  was  found  to  i> 
substantial  and  absolute  in  ignorance,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  this  same  synthesis  is  the  subst. 
and  Absolute  in  Existence  ;  because  the  so 
and   absolute   in   existence    must   be  either   that 
which  we    know  or  that  which  we  are   ignorant 
of.     And  thus  we  obtain  further  proof  and  corro- 
boration of  the  coincidence  of  the  Known  air 
Existent.     The  ego  is  the  aum'niv.m  genita  of  ex- 
1%  no  less  than  of  cognition. — |  TCjnsloniologT, 
Prop.  Vn.,  Obs.  9  and  13) 

6.  To  remove  any  ground  of  misapprehension,  it 
is  necessary,  at  this  place,  to  direct  at  0  tlrt 

d  essentialibus "  in   the  preceding  p 
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The  Absolute,  as  known  bg  |(4,  has  been 

be  identical  with  the  oxisting  Absolute,    

IHftftN 

in  all  respects  accidental  as  well  as  ess-  d    .1. 

but  only  in  uli  6Mential  respects;  in  other  words,  '^"5, 

ice   canuot    be   do 

le  exactly  with  the  Absolute  in  our  cogniti  oo, 

ily  with  the  absolute  in  all  cognition:  or  to 

restriction    differently — The  ontology 

ut  as  the  existing  Absolute  the  result  which 

is  obtained  from  the  btudy  of  the  necessary  laws  of 

'7,  and   not  the  result  which   is  ob- 

from  the  study  of  both  the  necessary  and  the 

agent  laws  of  knowledge,  (see  Epistemology, 

Prop.  XXII.,  Obs.  8).     An  illustration,  or  concrete 

•le,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  clearly 

uiewhat  abstract  statement. 


7-  The  absolutely  Existent  which  each  of  ua  is 

individually  cognisant  of,  is — himsolf-apprebending-  rn  «aihi 

■*-by4fic-sen*ce.     A  man  cannot  be  cognisant-^ 

.  '";"o 

-I  merely,  or  of  things  merely,  or  of  senses  JjJJJ^JJJJ. 

irely.      He,  therefore,  cannot  be  cognisant  of  these  J,"1*  ** 

as  existences,  but  only  as  factors  or  elements 
existence ;  and  the  only  true  and  absolute  exist- 
ence which  he  can  know  is,  as  has  been  said,  . 
synthesis — to  wit-,  himself-apprebeudii)g-tliiiig.>-/<</- 
tXd-$On&6*.  Now  the  circumstance  to  be  luuicu- 
ttended  to  is,  that  the  part  of  the  sj-nthesis 
here  printed  in  italics  is  contingent  in  its  chara 
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Our  five  senses  are  the  occidental  port  of  ike  aba> 

lute  in  our  cognition  :  they  are  not  a  otcaavrv 
part  of  the  Absolute  in  nil  cognition,  ami  there!** 
liny  are  Dol  a  i  part  of  every  absotato  esxaV 

fences  may  be  cognisant  oft  if 

B-apprenending-thingB-  ihxn-w 

3  '•  fa  ffhich  cm  fttftf  Absolute,  both  in  oogai- 
tion   and   exi?.f  from  oar\ 

in  it*  occid&nials,  but  not   iu  its  ewntial* 
that  all  that  tha  oi  am  to  have  pror**! 

;^ard  to  absolute  existence  is,  thai  cr*rr  Ab- 
solute Existence  must  con;  le  two  terraa— 
ego  and  non-ego — subject  set — nnimaal 
and  particular  ;  in  other  words,  of  a  self,  am!  wow- 
thing  or  other  (be  it  what  it  may)  in  union  wita  * 
self. 

8.  It  was  formerly  remark.  Prop. 

X.,  Obs.  21),  that  it  would  be  necessary  i; 
I  iqualify  the  ass.>rr.if.n  that  "  Plato's  h 
world  waaoursensili]..'  world*      I 

Qable  the  reader  to  understand  to  what 
extent  that  assertion  has  to  be  qualified     ' 

.ilde  world  is  our  sensible  world,   in  so  fnr  an 
all  ilit.-  essential  elements  l»uth  of  cog 

•nee  are  concerned  ;  but  not  in  bo  fiu  :■ 
contingent  elements,  either  of  cognition 
istence,  are  concerned  :    in  other  words,    PfatoV 
intelligible   world    is    our   sen&ihle 
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I    that  it  is  that  which  must  embrace  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective  factor — an  ego  and  a  non- 
not  to   this  extent  that   it   is  that   into 
whose  constitution   (whether  considered  as  k; 
or  aft  existent)  such  senses  as  ours  must  of  ueces- 
•titer.     Hence  what  wo  term  the  sensible  world 
e  only  intelligible  or  truly  essotiBg  world  in 
r  as  it  consists  of  ourselves  and  things,  bub  it 
w  not  the.  only  intelligible  and  tmly  existing  world 
far  as  the  senses  are  embraced  in  this  syn- 
thesis, for  these  are  the  contingent  and  (possibly) 
ondiuons  of  the  known  ;  and  are  conse- 
quently liie  contingent  and  (possibly)  variable  con- 
dition-, of  the  Bxistenl     The  other  tecrni  (ego  and 
U   co-exist  wherever  there   is   eri 
-edge  or  existence.     Hence   it   may  be  truly 
that  every  existence  is  a  co-existonce ;  and 
that  to  attempt,  ;is  all  psychology  does,  to  cut  down 
:  stent  into  two  separate  existences    mind 
it.  the  establishment  of 
contradiction  in  the  plane  of  Knowledge,  and  of  non- 
eeuse  iacc  of  existence. 


ritor. 


9.  A  word   must  here   be  added   to  explain   in 
le,  and   to  what  extent,  we  are  i 
e   existence,   and   in   what  sense,  aud   to*n»i 
extent,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  same.     Every 
man  is  cognisant  of  absolute  existence-  when  ho*""' 
—himself  and  the  objects   by  which  he  is 
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prop,     surrounded,  or  the  thoughts   or  feelings  by  which 

he  I  ;  every  man  is  ignorant  (in  I 

sense  of  having  no  experience)  of  all  absolute  ex- 
istence except  this — his  own  individual  case.  But 
a  man  is  not  ignorant  of  all  absolute  existences  ex- 
cept  himself  and  his  own  presentations,  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  conception  of  them.  He  can  com 
them  as  conceivable,  that  is  to  say,  as  non-confcn* 
dictory.  He  has  given  to  him,  in  his  own  case,  the 
type  or  pattern  by  means  of  which  he  can  cone 
other  cases  of  absolute  existence.  Hence  he  can 
affirm,  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  Absolute  Existences  constituted  like 
himself,  although  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  a 
know  them  as  they  know  themselves,  or  as  he 
knows  himself.  He  will  find,  however,  that  every 
attempt  to  construe  to  his  mind  an  absolute  and 
real  existence  which  is  not  a  synthesis  of 
and  object,  resolves  itself  into  a  contradiction,  and 
precipitates  him  into  tho  utterly  incoric  ivuhle. 
But  although  absolute  existences  are  innumerable 
— although  every  example  of  objects  plus  a  subject 
is  a  case  of  Absolute  Existence — there  is,  neverthe- 
less, only  one  Absolute  Existence  which  is  strictly 
TMcensari/j  as  the  next  and  concluding  proposition  of 
the  ontology  will  show. 


10.    Tenth    Counter-proposition.  —  "  Absolute 
Existence  is  not  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  and 
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object,  &c., — in  other  words,  minds -together-with-     prop. 

that-which-they-apprehend  are  not  the  only  true    

and  absolute  existences — but  that  which  the  mind  impmm 

ttOCL 

apprehends  may  exist  absolutely,  and  out  of  all  re- 
lation to  a  mind  ;  while  the  mind  may  exist  abso- 
lutely, and  out  of  all  relation  to  any  thing  (or 
thought)  apprehended."  This  counter-proposition, 
which  attributes  absolute  existence  to  the  con- 
tradictory, has  been  already  sufficiently  contro- 
verted. 


PROPOSITION  XL 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE   EXISTENCE  IS  NECESSARY. 

All  absolute  existences  are  contingent  except 
one ;  in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only 
one,  Absolute  Existence  which  is  strictly 
necessary ;  and  that  existence  is  a  supreme, 
and  infinite,  and  everlasting  Mind  in  syn- 
thesis with  all  things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

To  save  the  universe  from  presenting  a  contradic- 
tion to  all  reason,  intelligence  must  be  postulated  in 
connection  with  it ;  because  everything  except  the 
synthesis  of  subject  and  object  is  contradictory,  is 
that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  (Props.  I. 
II.,  Epistemology),  and  no  ignorance  (Prop.  VIII., 
Agnoiology).  But  more  than  one  intelligence  does 
not  require  to  be  postulated  ;  because  the  universe 
is  rescued  from  contradiction  as  effectually  by  the 
supposition  of  one  intelligence  in  connection  with 
it,  as  by  the  supposition  of  ten  million,  and  reason 


mso. 


never  postulates  more  than  is  necessary.     Therefore 

All  absolute  existences  are  contingent  except  one  ; 

in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only  one,  Absolute 
'ence  which  is  strictly  necessary  ;  and  that  ex- 
«  is  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and  eternal  Mind 

in  synthesis  with  all  things. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

I.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  taken  be- 
gent  absolute  existences  (forexampl- 
singa  togt  what  they  apprehend)  gy 

and  the  One  Absolute  Existence  which  isnecr 

pt  one  are  contingent- 
B  proved  by  the  consideration  that  there  was 
it  lime  when  the  world  was  without  man  ;  and  by 
the  consideration  that  in  other  worlds  there  ma; 

-  at  alL     This  is  intelligible  to  rea- 
son.    Hut.  in  the  judgment  of  reason  there  never 
sen  a  time  when  the  universe  was  with- 
ble  to  reason  ;  because 
time  is  not  time,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind  j 
[fl  not  space,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind  ; 
all  objects  are  not  object  m  nonsense,  with- 

out. :i  mind  ;   in  short,  the  whole  universe  is  neither 

anythi  ►thing,  but  is  tho  sheer  eo&tn 

tory,  without  a  mind.     And  therefore,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  time  be- 
ed,  and   that  there  was  Space  before 
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1,  and  that  the  universe  was  something 
or  other    before  man  existed ;  bo  neither  can    we 
help  thinking,  that  before  man  existed,  a  supreme 
and  eternal  intelligence  existed,  in  synthesis 
all  things.     In  the  estimation  of  natural  thin  kin) 
the  universe  by  itself  is  not  the  contradictory  ; 
our  ordinary  moods  we  suppose  it  capable  of  sub- 
sisting by  itself.      Hence,  in  our  ordinary  ti 
see  no  necessity  why  a  supreme  intelligence  should 
be  postulated  in  connection  with  it.     But  spec* 
tion  shows  us  that  the  universe,  by  itself,  is  the 
tradictory  ;  that  it  is  incapable  of  self-subsisten* 
that  it  can  exist  only  ctiin  alio,    inasmuch 
can  be  known  only  Bum  tdio,  and  can  be  "ignoi 
only   cum  alio  ;   that  all  true  and  cogitable 
non-contradictory  existence    is  a  synthesis  of  tl 
subjective  and  the   objective ;    and  then   we 
compelled,    by  the    most    stringent    u 
thinking,    to    conceive   a   supreme    intelligence   as 
the  ground  and  essence  of  the  Universal  Wholfe 
Thus  the  postulation  of  the  Deity  is  not  only  per- 
missible, it  is  unavoidable.     Every  mind  thin] 
and  must  think  of  God  (however  little  conscious 
may  be  of  the   operation  which  it  is   perform  in: 
whenever  it  thinks  of  anything  as  lying  beyond  all 
human  observation,  or  as  subsisting  in  the  absence 
or  annihilation  of  all  finite  intelligences. 


2   To  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  crowning  truth 


M 
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of  the  ontology,  the  research  has  been  led,  i 

any  purpose  aforethought,  but  simply  bj  the  wind- 

irTaat  of  the  speculative  reason,  to  whose  guid- /-»»<•.<*  u.ihi. 
■Bee  it  had  implicitly  surrendered  itself.    That  cur- 
rent has  carried  the  system,  nolens  volens,  to  the 
issue  which  it  has  reached.     It  started  with  no  in- 
tention of  establishing  this  conclusion,  or  any  con* 
uaioo   which  was  not  forced  upon   it  by  the   in- 
ftupemhli-    necessities  of  thought.      It  has   found 
did  not  seek  ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this 
I  ic  conclusion  is  all  the  moro  to  be  depended 
1 1| iMii  on  that  veiy  account,  inasmuch  as  the  desire 
n  to  reach  a  particular  inference  is  almost 
11  warp  in  favour  of  that  inference  the  reason- 
./  which  it  is  supported.     Here  metaphysics 
,  here  ontology  is  merged  in  Theology.     Philo- 
sophy has  accomplished  her  final  work ;   she  has 
reached  by  strict  demonstration  the  central  law  of 
all  reason  (the  neo  ly,  of  thinking  an 

in6nite   and    eternal    Ego    in     synthesis    with    all 
s) ;  and  that  law  she  lays  down  as  the  basis 
of  all  religion. 


Tina  counter-  p 


.'»  -proposition*.  —  "The   imi 

verse  by  itself,  or  out  of  relation  to  all  intelligence. 
is,  or  \  necessary  existence. 

.ition,  which  fa  the  ground  of  all  atheism,  u 
effectually  subverted   by  the   proposition  which  is 
be  ground  of  all  Theism  ;  but  the  atheistic  pos 
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rnov. 


could  not  have  boon  dmerutroftt* 

nitenfl  by  itself  (objects  per  M)  not  been  re- 
duced to  the  predicament  of  the  contradictory — 
hence  the  infinite  important-  iialectical  ope- 

ration by  which  that  reduction  is  effected. 


STTMMAB1     AND    C< 

I.  In  proceeding  to  offer  a  short  summary 
tenia     these  Institutes,  with  tin    view  of  aiding   the  im- 
unhMtii*  partial  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  scope, 
iMfN*"    character,  and  results,  the  main  question  for  con- 
sideration  is,  how   far  have  they  redeemed    the 
pledges  held  out  at  their  commences  '  ow 

far  have  they  fulBlled  tlie  requirement  inch 

they  professed  themselves  bound,  —  how  fai  have 
they  executed  the  work  which  they  took  in  hand  v 
For  it  is  but  reasonable  that  a  science  should  be 
tested  only  in  reference  to  the  w\  which  it  pro- 
poses, and  to  the  means  which  it  employs,  and  not 
in  reference  to  the  vague  expectations  or  incon- 
siderate demands  of  its  students.  A  man  may 
desire  to  learn  astronomy  from  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy ;  but  if  he  docs  so,  he  cannot  fail  to  bo  disap- 
pointed. So,  if  a  man  expects  to  derive  from 
physics  information  which  this  science  does  n< 
fess  to  impart,  the  mistake  will  lie  with  the  man, 
and  not  with  the  science.    This  system,  then,  claims 


in™ 
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Uxo  privilege  of  being  tried  only  by  the  standard 
whicli  itofttf  has  set  up,  and  of  being  called  to  au 

account   only  for  the  work  which   it,   umlrit. 
execute. 

2.  fn  the  first  place,  it  is  submitted  that  these 
Institutes  have  complied  with  the  two  geueral  re-  i«u«b- 
uons  set  forth  in  the  Introdi  .  2),  aa  ob-  UJ^JJ!"  '• 

itory  on  every  system  which  lays  cUim  to  the 
liilosopby.     They  are  reasoned,  an»i 
are  true.     They  are   reasoned,   inasmuch   as   their 
.iiaioDs  follow  necesaarily  and  inevitably  froo 
i.ial  principle ;  ami  they  are  true,  L&Umfl 
a*  their  initial  principle  is  a  neceaaary  truth  or  law 
of  reason. 

''■Hi,  in  the  second  place,  the  poiM 
rly  to  be  considered,  as  affecting  the  substance  n..  ci.tw 
of  the  inquiry,  is  this — has  the  system  done  the*'- 
Tvork  which  it  undertook  to  do'?     It  undertook  to  12Ltkm*9' 
correct  the  contradictory  inadvertencies  incident  to 
popular  opinion,  and  the  deliberate  anon  provaleol 
in  piychologieal  science ;  and  in  the  room  of  these 
inadvertencies  and  errors  to  substitute  neceaaary 
idea*,  or  unquestionable  truths  of  This 

was  declared  to  be  the  business,  and  the  only  busi- 
nrm,  nf  philosophy,  (see  Introduction,  jjfij  44,  AS  , 
Ilow,  then,  has  the  system  acquitted  itself  in  respect 
at  engagement  ? 
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4  This  question  will  he  best  answered  if  we  take 
ian«atfv«   a  survey  of  the  system  rather  in   its  negative  01 

character  b  J  J  o 

S^  "*?<£"  p°len^>ca^  than  in  its  positive  or  constructive,  cha- 
^^  t.     The  object  of  philosophy  is  twofold — to 

correct  error,  and  to  establish  truth.  Hence,  either 
aim  may  be  made  the  more  prominent,  In  pro- 
pounding the  system,  it  was  right  to  lay  most  stress 
on  the  positive  establishment  of  truth,  and  to  be 
more  solicitous  about  building  up  the  propositions 
than  about  overthrowing  the  counter-propositions. 
But  now,  in  reviewing  the  system,  it  will  I 
to  reverse  this  order,  and  to  attend  more  to  the 
errors  wbioh  the  system  corrects  than  to  the  truths 
which  it  substantiates.  The  counter-proposi 
shall  now  be  made  to  take  the  lead, — those  set  forth 
in  the  epistemology  being,  of  course,  the  first  to  be 
surveyed. 


mlaj 

ur. 


;j.  Looking  at  the  system  from  this  point  of  view, 
Th«flr«iiflP  the  reader  will  remark  that  the  first  step  which  the 
g"J^£*w  Institutes  take,  is  the  ascertainment  of  tl> 
"""ifiwe-or  topics  in  reference  to  which  natural  thinking 
and  psychology  are  at  fault     These  genem 
are — first.    Knowing   and   the    Known  ;    a 
Ignorance;    and,   thirdly,    Being.      These   the;. 
are  all-comprehensive :  every  truth  and  every  error 
which  any  intellect  can  harbour,  must  find  a  place 
under  one  or  other  of  these    heads;   and    these, 
accordingly,  are  the  departments  into  which  phi- 
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its  divided,  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  pro- 
vinces where  error  has  to  be  uprooted,  aud  truth 
planted. 

6.  These  three  heads  having  been  laid  down  as 
the  general  topics  in  reference  to  which  error  and  n*  »«»■»«? 
contradiction  prevail,  the  system  then  proceeds  to  g,JJJBnJl,h" 
search  out  these  errors  and  contradictions,  and  to  J^JJuC!^- 
deal  with  them  separately  and  in  detail — the  first t"r 
aim   of  the  inquiry,  when   it  descends  to  these 
specialties,  boing  to  bring  to  light  the  leading  or 
capital  contradiction  out  of  which  all  the  others 
proceed. 

7    The  fundamental  error  of  natural  or  ordinary 

is  found  by  the  system  to  consist  in  an  tm  »pibki 
oversight  of  the  primary  law  or  condition  of  all  whl 
knowledge.     Natural  thinking  overlooks  the  neces-  [Jji^ 
(o  which  all  intelligence  is  subject  in  the  ac-CMrKU' 
quiaition  of  knowledge— the  necessity,  namely,  of 
lending  itself  along  with  whatever  it  appre- 
hends.    This  oversight  is  equivalent  to  a  denial, 
and,  tested  by  the  criterion  of  necessary  truth,  it 
uta  to  a  contradiction.     It  is  tantamount  to 
the  assertion  that  a  thing  is  not  what  it  is — that 
tint  A. "     Because,  in  asserting  that  know- 
ledge can  take  plao  !  its  essential  condition 
I  with,  it  affirms  that  knowledge  can 

be,    without    being   knot  see    Introduction, 

2l 
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J;  28).     This  contradiction,  whioli  is  largely  counte- 
nanced, if  not  formally  rati  tied,  by  psy.-i 
tbe  parent,   proximately  or  remotely,   oi 
other   contradictions    which   are   corrected    ia    the 
course  of  the  system.     Tt  is  embodied  in 
proposition  I.,  and  subverted  by  the  con 
proposition— the  fundamental  article  of  the  Insti- 
tutes.    The  subject  must  not  only  knowt  but  must 
'  along  with,    all   that   comes    befoi 

This  single  principle  reforms  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  human  thought.  Its  affirmation  is  tin 
groundwork  of  all  the  truths  which  the  system 
subsequently  advances  :  its  denial  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  errors  which  the  system  subsequently  over- 
throws. 

8.  The  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to 

™*"*!u^  l^°  Pr*raar3r  l'aw  °^  knowledge  leads  directly  to  a 
vuaxeor-  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to  the  object 
of  knowledge.  This  latter  contradiction  obtains 
expression  in  the  second  counter-proposition,  nl 
asserts  that  objects  can  be  known  without  a  subject 
or  self  being  known  along  with  them.  Proposition 
II.,  which  ia  an  immediate  offshoot  from  Proposi- 
tion I.,  corrects  this  error,  and  replaces  it  by  a 
necessary  truth  of  reason. 

9.  The  next  contradiction  which  the  system  cor- 
rects is  the  supposition  that  tbe  unit  or  minimum 


aUMMAKY    V  :  i  ,-|un. 

ii  can,  in  any  case,  consist  of  less  tha; 

i«l   a  subjective  part.      Psychology  rut  thin 
ttdt  that  the  objective  pari  oj  i  cognition  can  be  * 

liy  itself,  and  that  the  subjective  partofacog- 
le  known  by  itaolf ;  or  that  each  of  these 
is  a  possible,  if  not  actual,  unit  or  minimum 
Proposition  III.  corrects  Lbis  con- 
tradiction (which  is  merely  a  more  explicit,  for 
Counter-proposition   IL),  by  showing  that  the  two 
objective  and  subjective  together,  are  required 
ke  up  the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition,  and 
it  each  factor  by  itself  is  necessarily  less  than  can 
u  by  any  intelligence. 

10.  I    filter-propositions  IV.and  V.  express  con- 
ations which  are  merely  more  special  examples  Tbefcma 
those  whioh  have  cone  before.     Natural  think-  "#'■■■ 

°  wiik'b  u  cor- 

advocates  our  knowledge  of  material  things  per  neU- 
$t,  and  psychology,  if  it  abandons  this  position,  con- 
tends, at  any  rate,  for  our  knowledge  of  certain 
material  qualities  per  se.  This  contradiction  is 
one  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point 
out  itiil  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  mate- 
Kmh — a  system  which,  if  it  could  be  sahetaa- 
and  an  independent  existence  accorded  to 
rial  things,  would  extinguish  all  the  brightest 
es  and  loftiest  aspirations  of  our  nature.  The 
lunter-propositions,  however,  in  which  these  errors 
lied,  are  effectually  subverted  by  Proposi- 
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§  28).  This  contradiction,  which  ia  largely  counte-j 
nanced,  if  not  formally  ratified,  by  psychology,  ■  I 
the  parent,  proximately  or  remotely,  of  all  the 
other  contradictions  which  are  corrected  in  the 
course  of  the  system.  It  is  embodied  in  Counter- 
proposition  I.,  and  subverted  by  the  corresponding 
proposition — the  fundamental  article  of  the  Insti- 
tutes. The  subject  must  not  only  know,  bat  matt 
be  known  along  with,  all  that  comes  before  it 
This  single  principle  reforms  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  human  thought  Its  affirmation  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  truths  which  the  system 
subsequently  advances  :  its  denial  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  errors  which  the  system  subsequently  over- 
throws. 

8.  The  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to 
mitoS&i  *°e  Pr*maiT  tow  of  knowledge  leads  directly  to  a 
wbichucor-  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to  the  object 
of  knowledge.  This  latter  contradiction  obtains 
expression  in  the  second  counter-proposition,  which 
asserts  that  objects  can  be  known  without  a  subject 
or  self  being  known  along  with  them.  Proposition 
II.,  which  is  an  immediate  offshoot  from  Proposi- 
tion I.,  corrects  this  error,  and  replaces  it  by  a 
necessary  truth  of  reason. 

9.  The  next  contradiction  which  the  system  cor- 
rects is  the  supposition  that  the  unit  or  minimum 
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The  corrective  proposition,  however,  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  universal  or  common,  as  well  as  & 
particular  or  peculiar,  iogredio&t  in  every  cogui- 
tniii  ;  and  that,  consequently,  we  can  have  do 
knowledge  of  the  particular  prior  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  universal.  This  proposition  is  very 
important,  on  account  of  the  historical  notices 
connected  with  it,  and  the  psychological  fallacies 
aliam,  Conceptualian,  anil  Nominalism)  which 
It  demolishes. 

13.  The  next  contradiction  involved  in  natural 
thinking,  and  countenanced  by  psychology,  is  the  it»«««nii 
notion  that  the  ego,  or  oneself,  is,  or  may  be,  a  spe-  ^ 
eial  or  particular  object  of  cognition,  just  as  material 

igs  are  supposed  to  be  special  or  particular  ob- 
jects of  cognition.  Proposition  VII.  corrects  this 
error  by  showing  that  the  ego  can  be  known  only  as 
the  common  or  universal  element  in  every  cognition, 
just  as  matter  is  known  as  the  particular  or  peculiar 
element  of  some  cognitions. 

14.  Counter-proposition  V11I.  declares  that  the 
ego,  or  Bind,  may  possibly  be  known  to  be  mate- tj.c 

I  his  aflirruatiou  is  proved  to  be  contradictory  ^ 

bj  ihe  corresponding  proposition,  which  derives  it* 

data  of  proof  from  Propositions  V  I  L    Those 

three    Propositions  (VI.   VII.   VIII.)  form  a  die- 

'..Toup,  and  migbt  be  studied  with  advantage 


cteto. 


iv  '  uw.\ 

even  cut  of  their  relation  to  the  system,  ai 
the  only  argument  by  which  the  materiality  Of  the 
mind  can  be  disproved,  and   its  immateriality  pal 
upon  a  right  and  intelligible  footing. 

15.  The  ninth  contradiction  which  the   s> 
ch     corrects  is  found  in  the  assertion  that  the  ego  or 

oontnuiWiori 

J**  »«w  mind  is  kuowable  per  ft',  or  in  a  state  of  pure  uide- 


MM. 


termination.      Proposition   IX.  gives  expre&sim 
the  true  doctrine  on  this  point 

16.  The  contradiction  embodied  in  Countrt 
tii«  taoih      position  X.  is  one  which  called  for  correct 
whicii  liter-   imperatively,  perhaps,   than  any  other  error  n 
these  Institutes  have  brought  to  light  and 
The  doctrine  that  the  senses  I  M  are,  to 

some  extent,  faculties  of  cognition,  and  i 
capacities  of  nonsense,  has  operated  more  fa 
the  cause  of  speculative  truth,  and  has  ret;n 
progress   of  philosophy  more  effectually,  than   any 
other  blunder  presented  in  the  manifold  aberrai  i> 
of  psychology.     This  doctrine  is  proved  to  be  i 
tradictory  by  Proposition  X.,  and  expunged,  it 
be  hoped,  for  ever  from  the  pages  of  meta] 
science. 

17-  At  Proposition  XI.  the  system  takea  a  freeh 

start, — puts  forth  a  new  articulation.     Hit!; 
Acm  baa  controverted  the  contradictions  incident 


n    \m  ■ ■t'M'i.i'MMS' 

*0  popular  knowledge;  now  it  controverts  the  con- 

^-t'  at  to  popakr tUnMn^, Li jing do vn  **■*"■ 

^.Tie  distinction  between  knowing  and  thinking,  pn 
«enta.Hon  and  representation,  whicli  is  described  iii  '; , 
the  Epiatem.j  Prop.  XI..  Obs.  2.    The  three  contra- 
Dfl  embodied  in  Counter-propositions  XI.  XII 
,,  and  corrected  by  the  corresponding  proposi- 
are   introduced  lesL  the  student  should  sup- 
th:.t  thought  is  competeot  lo  perform  vhaj 
knowledge  is  inadequate  to  overtake.     This  opin- 
ion   is  loosely   entertained    by  ordinary    thinking, 
d  formally  adopted  by  psychology ;  and  therefore 
was  necessary  to  controvert  it  expressly.     This 
refutation    is    effected    by     Propoeitloni   XI.    XII. 
111.,  which  form  one  group  or  family. 


IS,  The  contradictions  which  pn  veil  00  the  sub- 


ject of"  the  phenomenal  and  the  substantial  id  rawta- 

MI-  ....    '"■' 

DltlOQy    ''the  relative  and  the  absolui 

nswhioh  originate  wholly.although  reni'til  v.  in  c*cU" 
the  fundamental  contradiction  ojeprooaod  in  Counter* 
)position  I.,  and  which  special  adttHM 

psychology — are  corrected  in  PrOpOflitioi 

EVL  XVII.   Will.  XIX.   XX    XXI      And 
tion  XXII.,  with  which  the  BpMtemology 
:o9,  has  for  its  object  the   1 
ary  laws  (to  which  expression  i>  thfl 

Dg  propositions)  from  i 
>ws  of  cognition.     Tin  rpose  of  Pre- 


at 
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position  XXII.  is  to  show  that  the  Absolute 
cognition  is  r*oi.  of  necessity,  the  Absolute  in  oil 
cognition,  except  ia  so  far  as  iU  ttaentiai*  are  con- 
cerned ;  that  a  to  say.  except  to  this  extent,  that  il 
(the  absolute,  namely,  end  substantial  in  all  cogni- 
tion) most  consist  of  these  two  elements — whatever 
their  nature  may  be — a  subject  and  an  object  to- 
rather.  So  much*  then,  in  regard  to  the 
tioDB  affecting  "  Knowing  and  the  Knov 
the  epistetnology  subverts,  and  in  regnr 
truths  which  it  substitutes  in  their  room. 
popular  and  psychological  errors  in  respect  to  i\ 
rancc  have  next  to  be  passed  under  review. 


19.  The  leading  contradiction  which  ft] 
ology  corrects  consists  in  the  affirmation,  exprees 
implied,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  that  ef 
which  there  can  be  no  knowledge.    When  te*t 
the  criterion  of  necessary  truth,  the  contradictory 
character  of  this  assertion  is  obvious.     It  urn 
to  a  denial  that  ignorance  is  ignorance.     Because 
ignorance  is  a  defect ;  but  no  defect  ii  invoh 
not  knowing  what  is  net  to  be  known  on  any 
by  ai.  _'.nce.     And  therefore  to  affirm  t 

nescience  of  the  absolutely  unknowable  is  ignorance, 
is  to  affirm  that  ignorance  is  no  defect ;  in  other 
words,  is  to  affirm  that  ignorance  is  not  ignorance, 
— ia  not  what  it  is.  This  error  is  embodied  bo 
Counter-proposition  ILL  of  the  agnoiology,  and  re- 


= 
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io  the  corresponding  proposition,  which  is  the 
feeding  truth  of  this  section  of  the  science. 

20,  The  capital  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 
ology  exposes,  yields  as  its  progeny  the  following  Tbe<wi»»- 
swann  of  contradictions:  First,  tbat  there  can  b 
an  ignorance  of  objects  without  a  subject,  (Counter"  ""** 
Reposition  IV.);  secondly,  thai  there  can  be  ign< 
anee  of  material  things  per  se,  (Counter-proposition 
;  thirdly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  the 
universal  without  the  particular,  und  of  the  particu- 
lar without  the  universal,  (Counter-proposition  VI.); 
ami,  fourthly,  tint,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  the 
•go  per  se,  or  of  the  subject  without  any  object, 
on  VII.)     Each  of  these  errors  is 
articulately  refuted  by  its  appropriate  proposition  on 
general  ground  that  there  can  he  no  ignorance 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  unknowable. 


21.  The  concluding  contradiction  which  the  ag- 
iogy  despatches,  consists  in  the  denial   that  ob-  Th««(»ri-d- 
ject  plus  a  subject   is  the  only  possible  oljeot  ■  I 

mce.     This  denial  is  expressed   in  OoQ&taT-  M0* 

pro;.  |  in  oppo 

recti  ve  proposition  proves  that  this  sym  | 

only  thing  of  which  there  can  be  any  ignontnoa, 

inasmuch  as  it  is  the  oi.'y  thing  0 

can  be  any  knowledge.     It  shows  that  nothing  but 

this  synthesis  can  be  ignored,  because  nothing  b 
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this  synthesis  can  be  known.     The  contradict 
corrected  in  the  ontology  have  now  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

22.  Natural  thinking  has  an  ontology  of  its  own. 
Tiw  opinion.  It  asserts  the  absolute  existence  of  material  things 

enl«rtiiM 

l[nipw  Mi  if  not,  also,  the  absolute  existence  of  n 
ivlny  pp.   terial  minds  per  ee.     Psychology  is  less  consistent. 
Jh«Sj»rt     At   times   it    makes  common   cause  with   ordii 

of  "  B&iiiii'* 

thinking,  and  adopts  and  confirms  "the  sen 
Being,"  which  it  receives  at  the  hands,  aud  oil 
authority,  of  popular  belief.      It  contends  for  tbfl 
absolute  existence  of  matter  by  itself,  aud  of  ii 
by  itself.     Then  again  it  vacillates,  and  dec], 
there  can  be  no  science  of  that  which   abc 
exists — grounding  its  denial  on  our  allegi- 
ance of  "  Being  in  itself." 


23.  To  correct  the  contradictions  contained    ifl 

nawtiKon-  these  opinions,  whether  natural  or 

;;-|)(  the  Grst  step  which  this  section  of  tin*  science 

is  to  determine  exhaustively  the  characters  of  ab- 

UttMopln.  solute  existence,  (Prop.  I.,  Ontol.)  The  next  step 
which  it  takes  is  to  eliminate  or  clear  oft' one  of  the 
alternatives  ;  and  the  conclusion  reached  is,  that 
Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we  know, 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of.  This  operation 
occupies  the  ontology  from  Proposition  II.  to  Pro- 
position V.  inclusive. 


M.  The  successful  performance  of  this  operation 
makes  everything  safe.     It  renders  the  system  im-  "  upomri 

uible  in  defence,  and  irresistible  in  attack.     1 1  %££>£***' 
brings  to  light,  and  at  the  same  time  refutes,  tne 

"lictioDS  entertained  by  natural  thinking  in 
regard  to  Absolute  Existence.  Natural  thinking 
holds  that  material  things  per  se  have  an  abso- 
lute i  (Counter-proposition  VI.  j  thai 
p&rtioolar  things  have  an  absolute  existence,  (Coun- 
ter-proposition VII.);  that  minds  per  8e  have  an 
absolute  existence,  (Couuter-proposition  VII  I. I 
assertions  are  annihilated  by  their  anta- 
Propositions,  VI.  VII,  VIIL,  by  n  ■ 
Ckl  the  considexatiaD  that  what  absolutely  exists 
mttttf  hi  either  that  which  we  know,  or  thai 
whioli  we  are  ignorant  of.  But  DM 
the  particular  per  se,  tho  ego  per  w,  are  whi' 

i  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  (as  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  course  of  the  epi&temology  and 

<xnoiology) ;  and  theee^  tneraumj  arc  not 
things  which  absolutely  exist,  or  of  which  troe  and 
substantial  Being  can  b< 

aoe  to  a  contradiction. 


The  ninth  counter-proposition  expreSMfl  tin- 

common,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  psvclm 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  knowledge      i 
declares  that  matter  is  the  cause  of  •  ■  ■:  m' 

ious.     But  this  opinion  is  .  bo- 
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cause  matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  om  <>ng, 

inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mere  part  of  oua  ."ns, 

as  stated  in  the  demonstration  of  the  corrective  pro- 
position. 

26.  The  tenth  counter-proposition  is  a  mere  repe* 

^^^  tition  of  counter-propositions  VI.  VII.  VIII.     It  is 
omofoS'cor-  introduced  because  it  is  the  antagonist  propo 

to  Proposition  X.,  which  overthrows  it,  and  demon- 
strates what,  and  what  alone,  absolutely  exists.     It 
is  conceived  that  the  conclusion  established  by  t 
proposition  (a  conclusion  which  is  equally  infallible, 
whether  absolute  existence  be  that  which  we  know, 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of)— nann 
minds  togetker  v/dh  wJutt  they  appreliend  arc 
only  veritable  existences,  and   that  minds  without 
any  apprehensions,  and  apprehensions  with) 
mind,  are  mere  absurdities — is  so  far  from  being 
an  obnoxious  or  extravagant  conclusion,  that  11 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degree  consonant 
with  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  common-sense, 
and  gratifying  to  feelings  at  once  sober  and  exalted. 


27-  And  lastly,  the  eleventh  counter-propo. 
gives  expression  to   the  atheistic  conclusion  into 
•J*      which  ordinary  thinking  and  psychology  ini-vn 
fall,    after   perfuruting  their   descent   t.hr< .:. 
whole   preceding  series    of    contradictions, 
counter-propositions  hang  organically  together,  and 
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&  coherent  chain  no  less  than  the  proposi- 
tion* ;  ami  this,  the  last  link  in  the  series,  traces 
its  genealogy  in  a  long  but  unbroken  line  up  t».  fche 
cardinal  contradiction  set  forth  in  the  first  counter- 
proposition  of  the  epistemology — just  as  the  propo- 
i  by  which  it  is  overthrown,  and  the  truth  of 
theism  established,  owes  its  whole  strength  to  the 
first  proposition  of  that  section  of  the  science.  The 
crown  tug  contradiction,  which  the  system  corrects 
by  means  of  Proposition  XI.,  is  the  supposition 
he  material  universe  by  itself  is  non-contra- 
dictory, and  accordingly  is,  or  may  bo.self-subsiatent 
aud  eternal. 


28.  Such  then  are  the  cardinal  contradictions  in- 

it  to  natural  thinking,  aud  confirmed  by  psy- Dfth0(or. 
I  science  ;  and  such,  in  brief,  is  the  manner  u^cooirm- 
have  been  pointed  out  and  corrected  JE**01** 
bj   tbme   Institutes.      Accordingly,   it   is  submiltea*  ***■* 
that,  the  system  has  executed  the  work  which  it 
undertook,  and  has  redeemed  the  principal  pledge 
'i  it  held  out  at  the  commencement. 


Ny  the  foregoing  summary,  in  which  the  sys- 

has  been  exhibited   mainly  in    its  polemical  tih<. 

r  as  corrective  of  the  contradictions  UM 

i»opular  opinion,  the  utility  of  the  science 

ictaphysics  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  light.     If 

ptiih  ere  a  science  which  aimed  merely  at 
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the  positive  establishment  of  certain  4  its 

own,  without  having  for  its  vocation  to  ehallc 
and  put  right  the  fundamental  verdicts  ■■■ 
natural  judgment,  the  study  of  it  might,  no 
sonably,  be  declined  on  the  ground  i  the 

exercise  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  we  were  aire 
in  possession  of  as  much  truth  as  we  wanted,  or  as 
was  good  for  us.  Jf  truth  tomes  to  us  spontane- 
ously, why  should  we  not  be  satisfied  with  it  ; 
Bhould  we  fatigue  ourselves  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
other  truth  than  that  which  comes  to  us  from  na- 
ture ?  Why,  indeed?  But  what  if  no  truth,  what 
if  nothing  but  error  comes  to  us  from  nature  ;  w 
if  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  faculties  involves 
us  in  interminable  contradictions,  and  lands  us  in 
atheism  at  last  ?  In  that  case,  it  is  conceived  that 
the  usefulness  of  philosophy,  as  corrective  of  these 
spontaneous  fallacies,  and  as  emendatory  of  the  in- 
herent infirmities  of  the  human  intellect,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated,  or  its  study  too  earnestly  re- 
commended. 

30.  Its  importance  is  greatly  enhanced   by  the 
aikiUh-i-     consideration  that,  when   rightly  cultivated,  it  deals 
»jjj"d    only  with  necessary  and  demonstrated  truths.     In 
iiuih.         conclusions  are  not  optional  opinions   to   be  em- 
braced or  not  as  people  please  :  they  are  insuper- 
able necessities  of  thinking,  to  understand  which  is 
to  assent  to  them.     Truth  grounded  on  mere  pro- 
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bable  evidence  is  ever  obnoxious  to  ^irifisjttf^0  '  its 
acceptance  or  rejection  is  determined  by  the  hu- 
mours or  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  minds ;  it 
comes  home  to  us  more  forcibly  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  It  varies  with  the  variation  of  our 
feelings  and  our  partialities.  But  the  demonstrated 
truths  of  philosophy  stand  exempt  from  all  these 
disturbing  influences.  They  enlist  in  their  favour 
neither  wishes  nor  desires.  They  appeal  not  to  the 
feelings  of  men,  but  simply  to  their  catholic  reason. 
The  mind  may  fall  away  from  them ;  but  they  can 
never  fall  away.  Human  passion  cannot  obscure 
them ;  human  weakness  cannot  infect  them ;  but, 
when  once  established,  they  enjoy  for  ever  an  im- 
munity from  all  those  mutations  to  which  the 
truths  of  mere  contingency  are  exposed^ 


THE    END. 
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baa  captivated  numeroua  raadan  and  will  confer  on  man/  a  mamorj  a  good  and  pleasant 
tnfloaooa.--£j-aJrtcr. 


THE     MOTHER'S     LEGACIE     TO     HER 

UNBORNE     CHILDE. 

By  BUnbwtb  Joealino, 
Xditbb  it  tub  V«ky  Rbt.  PRINCIPAL  LEE 

33mo,4s.0d. 

'*  Tbfa  beautiful  and  touching  leK»cU."— A  Oun^nn. 

"  A  delightful  moDumant  of  tha  ptotjr  and  high  feeling  of  a  truly  nohla  mother. "— Jfam- 
ing  Adwrrttter. 


Worki   PnblUhed   by 


Two  Volumes,  foolscap,  price  12*. 

THE    DIAET    OF  A    LATE    PHYSICIAN. 

By  itmnsl  Wurn,  Tt.c.X*.,  T LB.B. 

"  W«  know  of  do  book  Id  ihe  English  language  *>  calculated  to  rirat  ih»  attention  ud 
awaken  the  purest  and  deepest  lympathiei  of  the  heart.  The  dud  who  dm  not  reed  these 
teles  has  jet  10  learn  I  lesson  In  the  mysteries  of  human  nature."  —  Or/ord  awd  Cajwi/id,*: 


Three  Volume*,  foolscap,  prioa  18a. 

TEN     THOUSAND     A-YEAR 

By    Samuel    Warren,     D.C.Xi.,     T.M.B. 

"  '  Tan  Thousand  a- Year '  k  perhaps  destined  hi  British  literature  to  boom  took  ruk 

1  Doo  Quixote '  holda  Id  Spain."— American  Journal. 


Foolscap,  prioa  8a. 

NOW       AND      THEN. 

By   lamuil   Warren,   B.C.aV,   ML*. 

"  A  vindication.  In  beautiful  proaa,  of  tba  '  ways  of  Ood  to  Man.'  A  grander  moral  la 
not  to  ba  found  than  that  which  dwells  apon  the  render's  mind  wlien  tba  book  it  closed — 
oooTeyed,  too,  aa  it  is,  in  language  aa  masculine  and  eloquent  aa  any  the  BngUah  tongue 
can  furnish."*—  Timer. 


Foolacap,  bound  In  doth,  gilt  edge*,  5a. 

THE     LILY    AND     THE     BEE. 

My   Samuel   Warren,    X>  C.L.,  *•".&,■; 

"  It  Is  a  gnat  theme  treated  by  a  mneculina  Intelleot  enriched  with  all  the  reaomuaa  of 
varied  knowledge,  of  profound  thought,  of  a  highly  poetical  temperament,  and  of  solemn 
religious  convictions,  and  enhanced  by  the  graces  and  l he  terrors  of  a  command  of  language 
absolute);  Inai haostible,  and  In  lij  combinations  almost  magical." — Itublin  Warder. 


Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  prioa  34a. 

MISCELLANIES:    CRITICAL,  IMAGINATIVE, 

AND   JURIDICAL 

By    Bamnel    Warren,     D.C.T..,  VJtl. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  hare  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and  deaarven  a  pro- 
minent place  Id  every  aalacted  library  of  modern  authorship."— Mtmdtatrr  Cberrfcr. 


unite 


OTFft-F  UUTK9&  OT  WWGUtik  *W«JCfc. 


J'Hjtajq  Nn,.  la  IL 

3*  tii  .uittiv  a:  *  L«ta»>BHi  fltMlm»  a'  totUM.  4.UV  *     **>*-*•*-.  V  «. 
TOM  CHOTG-lXf  LC16 

Chiim— i  ■    Iim  Tunm..    !■  iill—l  tfn,  X    Kb 

Jk  1m  Aailuar  rf  ••  im  On**  v  Lac  "    3i.  .iw  v«ftm».  »— |  •-.  ««■•« 

rez  un  c»r  masse  ttatol 
the  sraAirasix. 

»r  **  Author  a?    "  Tb '^MlM  ftiwram*      T>wi**aj  *w,    %   Km 

PENINSCLaX  SCENES  AS©  SSEPCflSS 

SIGHTS  AT  MBBB&  SIR  FRIZZLE  ITMrKlX, 
An  Onam  Iaijbl    fiahav'  *-i.  X  -fti 

THE  YOCTH  AX©  MANHOOD  OF  CYRIL  THwaxCV*. 

VALERIUS.    A  ROMAN  STORY. 
Foafcan  (•*.«*.  C4- 

REGINALD  ©ALTON. 

BytbaAattorof  -  Tabriaa*   Fnbnu  »»».»■■ <fc 

SOKE  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ADAM    M-Altt.    fcMV 
HISTORY  OF  MATTHEW  WAU 
By  lha  Aolbor  of  "Valeria*.-    PMbHV  ?*»»  Ik  *A 

ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND  AYRSHIRS  L&lATMfc 
By  Jon  -  Gait.    Foobcap  Svo,  3».  Ad. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE. 

By  Joh w  Oalt.    Foobcap  8to,  Si  M. 

THE  PROVOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
By  Joan  0»it.     Foobcap  8vo,  Sfc  6d. 

THE  ENTAIL. 

By  John  Oalt.    Foobcap  8to,  3a.  U. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  O.  F.  Ruxtoit.    A  N«w  Kdltka.     Focbcap  Sm,  4* 


AtOupriea  obw*  mu*tio**d  tk*  flooksvnUk  /'•</" 
In  Cloth  On  Priet  utd.p*rVwi,  W*fH, 


10  WtakM    PnUWatd    ay 

Octavo,  wtth  Ibff  and  other  moatratfona.  Fourth  HUH,  lie. 

RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA  IN 

THE    AUTUMN    OF    1852. 

WITB  A  TOVAOB  DOWN  TBI  VOLGA  AMD  A  TOO*  TOBOIiaa  »l  OOVWTAT  OV  *M* 
DORCOHiCU. 

By  ZAarwio*   OHpoant,   Baq. 
Author  of  ft  "  Joaroey  to  Nepeal,"  Ac 

"  Hn  latoct  ud  ba*i  account  of  the  actual  etate  of  Raawa."    finimhuf. 

**  The  book  bom  exjbeie  Indbpotabto  marta  of  the  ebrewdneaa,  ciiick-aftfitedneM ,  can- 
door,  and  Tondty  of  Um  author.  It  to  Um  production  of  a  featlenaa.  In  too  true  EngUah 
hdh  of  Um  word.-— SflOf  A» 


la  OotaTO,  IBoatrated  with  EnfrBTtags,  pries  If*.  Mn 

MINNESOTA  AND  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  toewawMj  Oliphant ,  Baq., 
Late  CrrD  ta—fy  and  Superintendent-General  of  ladlan  Affalra  b  Oanada  i 
Author  of  "  Tba  Roaeian  Bborea  of  Um  Black  Sea,"  Ac 

OKIOXRALLY    PUBLI8HXD    IN    »LACEWOOD*8    MAGAZINE. 


Baeood  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  priea  4a, 

LIFE    IN    THE    FAR    WEST. 

By  0.  9,  Boston,  Bag. 

•*  Ona  of  tba  most  daring  and  raeolnta  of  traveller* A  vohxma  foliar  of 

azcltamant  to  eeldom  aubmlttad  to  Um  public.-— AOtmtmm. 


Two  volume.  Octavo,  with  Map*,  Ac,  prica  £1, 10a. 

NARRATIVE    OF    A    JOURNEY    THROUGH 

SYRIA    AND    PALESTINE. 

By  Uaut  Van  D  e  Velde. 

"  He  baa  contributed  much  to  tba  knowladga  of  tba  country,  and  Um  aactiOB  with  which 
ha  apeaka  of  tho  hoi  j  pUoaa  which  ha  haa  vialtad,  will  commend  tba  book  to  Um  notice  of  all 
ralltfiou.  readers,    llto  UluatraUona  of  Scriptora art  nuinarouaand  edaiirahla"— Dviiy  Nam. 
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Jb  Omra  Oflm,  prtat  li»  M. 

INSTITUTES    OF    METAPMVSIC:     T1IK 

THKOfil    OF   IK0VI5G    A5D    BBISfl. 

rMkmr  tflnl  JtOtanpt?  mrt  Jolrticui  Ummn?<  H  4«<ww 

"  It  iii|lwM  M  rw.  idlli  ran  niu  n<  tbw  «i?«  «'    l»m.»w.  •»*  f-M.  Mn 
«D  ^»k  thw  OtutftW      It  v  b  all  1 1  mw  i**#*«  M.  -«*  »Hti  -  mx  »f 


vntotMi  SnafM  aatf  — on'uhmf  ajUUvty.  ftl*  *  *>"*•  •*  **>»■  **•  •**■  ••»*•••»*  m*** 


tbtm  a.t;HH  <rf  tbovEbi  wtiiuL  fcxl  tn*n>  l>-  tlw  Mf»Iu*«  ■  kw««.i.j  •••■*♦  •«  *•  •  "*ti      *"■ 
ted  k  ttkafc  to  bhiudii  my  utlwr  £*«Ihi  «»•*■  wi    mrtii|rt-j*-  -J    »••*  •»** '|#W M*jiii*>i| 
"«,  ****  «bl  to  eoupanrti  wtlii  n  in  iimiit  u"  ■*/*•  Tt*  Ifc^WMM  •*  Mt*fflft»f 

tfca  MOM  mp«in-  wu-t  in    II-    mom*  in»i    i«*  U*i    pnW*Wl  hi  »■*•>  «  !•»»» 


IVIIETT     TMATIM. 


3d  Oi*  tjl  04»*v.  i*w»  M*  fc# 

THEJH.M: 

THE  WHFESS  OF  UfiHW  J«*  ttJTW  TO  *<  AM.WIW 

ASK  BKEJ'Kfc*!  r«*  M'*ii. 

Jfty  tW  ***.  #.  ntifcvrtL   II 


ON    THE   OBICIX    AW>    M/NNKHION    OF 

THE  GOSPELS  W   if(3W*.   »M.r.   *Mi  MM': 

»jt»  muni*  vr  r»l«.|iui;   •«•«•»<   ir-  •»•••>•/•  #•■•»• 

By  *■«■  ft**ttk,  in  vf   »w4^W»    r  ft  ft 
Arfbwtf  tl»"  Tgyi^nirf  Wiiin^win/*--  1  mi'  *      ft*4'«v»*  •/"*■*•.    »•«**!*• 

"  Mfkp  awdk  Winar.-  »  ■.•w*-n*i»i    »  t-  •-<••*••' ■.•'  •*■-•'    •—•*  •*•••••»*  «■««■  »••«• 


*i  '.Mum-  i"~*  '•■ 

HISTOBT    OF  TJIJJ   VXKWll    I'KntWt'AW 

ww  mc  c*ftrtM  w«**»  w  ***  «^^-*  ■»!«•»■'«* 


is 


Work*    Published    by 


DEDICATED   BY   PERMISSION   TO   HER    MAJESTY. 


NOW  COMPLETED. 

fa  Twolftf5»  Volumes  llojal  Octavo.  enihtdiUhad  wftb  1353  Engraving*, 

THE     BOOK    OF    THE     GARDEN. 


By  Charles  M^ntoah. 

«1  Gardens  i.f  lib  Ms  fori  j-  (lii 
ami  latterly  of  thou  of  'lllaiinca  the  Ihikec/ HuccIhicIi.  at  DalauKh  Faaue. 


I,.ily  Cun.l«r  (if  the   Royal  Goriciia  (J  lib  Majeet;.  the  KIur  of  U»_H 


BuA  V.tiumr  maul"  *«d  ifpara!rlj,\  n-     — 

L—  AHi  HITKCTURAL    AMi    OUNAMKSTAL        Pp.   77(1,  erobellhiiarf   with    107S 
nea,  pries  £'i,  IOi. 

ll.-ri(.M.  ii'  \L  GARDENING.  Pp.  870,  emtreUlabed  with  290  Enirra.infi,  price 
£1.  17a  «d. 

"  We  mii'tcnnprattilatebolh  editor  and  puoiiHlipr*  or.  tharomnletion  n<  thlswnrt.  v  i 
every  way  wurthy  "f  the  chanvtor  <<l  lie  it*  publication.  The  icu-n title  knowledge 

itn  i  ureal  experience  of  (he  editor  in  all  tlut  pertalni  to  horticulture,  not  only  *j  regard*  cel- 
ii,  bet  >i«KHiirlicap»-|Tirt*n«r  •i¥lnB«WPiirelitUwl,  liuemal  "Muceeworfc 

•  hiiii  bring*  *H  dial  taknewn  of  H  jecta  treated  of  «iii"n  u<  Eha  |if-»u;  iim*  ; 

ejhtbj  <ii»  maimer  In  which  th*  work  la iBnlmled  merits  our  hifbeat  approval. " — TV  Fiort*. 

■•  Mr  M-1'.i..i)/*  .plcndld  and  Tatunblo  '  Uook  of  the  Garden*  la  at  length  oi'uplcis  by 
till  law  of  the  second  vtilume.  it  b  lmp"?*lMe  In  a  nciu-e  to  So  Jwe:  i'.-«  to  Mils  work. 
The-re  U  na  aQwff  wlthla  our  knowledge  at  *1!  to  e  m  ead 

ability ;  and  It  will  he  an  Indispe nsable  ptweeiou  tut  the  practical  gaidcucr,  whether  amateur 
■v  \»iiltmicmi."—Tkt  London  fruirolto*. 


In  Two  Volume*  Royal  Octavo,  price  £S,  handsomely  bound  fa 

wild  upwards  of  tWt)  lllwtntioni. 

THE     BOOK     OF     THE     FARM. 

USTAILIND   TW«    LABTIDRa   Or  TBI 

"armer,  r&iur  sTCWAnD,   i'locouman,   sasrimu),  hbdobr,    oattiahax, 
akd  DAiar  mail  «ib  poumfa  4  iavi  uosrro* 
job  btudxhts  ix  piuctioal  AonicuLTirfts. 

By    Henry    Stephens,    F.R.S.E. 

tuna  podding  Member  of  th*  HoclcU  Imneriele  at  Cent  rale  d'  Agriculture  of  France, 
and  of  the  Ituyul  Agricultural  SixWty  of  Gahcio. 

the  Lioirni  tiwcbasd. 

"  Tho  beat  practical  book  I  Iw-ttvpr  met  with." — Pn/aior  JohnMc/tu 

"  We  assure  agricultural  student*  that  they  will  derive  both  pleasure  gnd 

■>ry  to  rural  lal-  ■  ■«  Ttonecd  farmer  will  perhaps) 

'lal  Mr  Stephens  dwvlli  upmi  wuib  matter*  too  rftnptea  I  -Wi»- 

lion  :  Inn  we  ratmrd  this  ai  a  fault  leaning  to  virtue**  sid*  in  an  Inrtmciimi  >. 

are  eflcn  ashamed  to  uk  for  an  explanation  of  simple  thing*,  end  ruw 
oouragad  by  an  lDdolent  of  auperrilloua  teactier  U  utry  do.    Hut  Mr  Stcpiitni  entirely 
•■••■PtM  it  u  -r-.r.  far  U«  indicatai  #»ary  atep  tlte  young  far*n*r  chauld  tain  v  ,.?>«, 

■  M  l->"»  I'teir  e»ruuJ  Ijuifiitc* Webiroll'  >■-!.••, 

bill   tOflieaftlH  nolii^ot  tht'ir  virlvl  and  valnahla  eontonla  ^  ■    •pare 

laCUMiunj    we   tLervforti,  in    general   tamu,  OHM- 

( i.rtti  m  tho  careful  tiudy  of  crery  young  loiuj  ebo  wialia  to  becoau  a  good  practical 
■ 
•     i  i  Uawa  i>[   *hich  b  too  w«ll  known  to  need  any  rvoM/fu  uf  ^ura."— 


Wiiu*n   Btakwood  fad  Bom.  13 


THE    YESTER    DEEP-LAND    CULTURE. 

B«Inf  a  Detailed  Account  or  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  has  bean  snKssnfullj 
practised  for  atTaral  yean  by  the  Marquees  of  Tweeddals  at  Yaitar. 

By  Houry   Staphana,    fAI.1 

Autlior  of  Mm  "  Book  of  U19  Farm." 

la  Small  Octaro,  with  Engraving!  on  Wood,  prlea  4a,  M. 


ITALIAN     IRRIGATION. 

A  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombard;;  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  toe  Directors  of  the  Eait  India  Company. 

With  an  Appendix,  contalolng  a  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of 
Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  Xderat-CoL.    Balrd   Smith,   M.I. 

Captain,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Tba  Seoond  Edition,  In  Two  Vohunaa  Octavo,  with  Atlas  In  Folio,  price  90a. 


A  New  Edition,  enlarged. 

THE     FORESTER. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    OH    THE    PLANTING    iPD  MAKAQKHEKT    OK 

FOREST   TREES. 

Mj   J  amei    Brown,    r  orastor, 
Ami*  ton. 

Illustrated  with  109  Engravings  by  Brandon.    Price  Ha. 

"  Sensible,  concise,  and  useful.    We  can  refer  to  thb  aa  the  book  to  bo  recommended.' 

Gardcntri'  Chronic  It. 

"  Mr  Brown's  excallnt  work."— Quarterly  Rtvitw. 


In  Octavo,  price  12a, 

THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND,    AND    IRELAND. 

By  !■  aonca  Da  Sjawwrgaa). 

Tranalatad  from  the  French,     With  Notes  by  a  Scottish  Fi 


"  Some  yiars  hare  elapsed  since  the  appearanca  of  a  work  on  agricultural  and  social  eco- 
nomy which  combined  In  so  large  a  degree  as  this  volume  great  practical  skill  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  with  the  power  of  taking  encoded  views  and  setsuig  the  tatenl  truths  contained 
in  the  tacts  observed.  Like  all  really  profound  works,  the  '  Rural  Economy '  of  at  do 
LsiTergoe  Is  larger  than  Its  profe-Med  subject  1  and  Uioss  who  ooly  expect  an  axpoaitkm  of 
English  agriculture,  will  also  Bod  various  social  problems  discussed  and  resolved,  and  a  ll-hi 

thrown  00  ssvsral  Important  aconoinloal  question! Wh#**  — 

the  fulness  of  msttsr,  tlis  variety  of  information,  the  Importance  of  tbe  to 
rigour  and  plctiiresqueness  with  which  the  whole  Is  presented  to  the  read- 
Economy  of  England  '  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  beat  works  on  tbe  phfi 
culture  and  of  agricultural  political  economy  that  lias  *ppo*red. "— SpeAder. 
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Work*   fnUUhed   by 


A  Now  and  EnliuiceJ  Edition  of 

PHYSICAL    ATLAS  OF   NATURAL 


THE 


PHENOMENA. 


My  Alex.  Keith    Johnston.   r.B.S.E.,  F.B.G.9.,  4e. 

GeuKTSpLer  to  the  Queen. 

To  be  cotnptotcd  la  Twelve  fin*,  price  One  Guinea  each. 

■re  ii  do  map  in  tlili  noble  Atlas  upon  which  wo  roUbt  nr»t  be  tempted  W  writs  brrefy- 
Alrnnat  every  ctw  ■■<  ..  and  fuggest*  il  1-y  prevnUcq,  in  a' few 

toemm trnPn  uM  tw  the  labour  of  .i  .  i  wordi,  and 

.t  lh*BBiBa  timo.  upon  th»   m 

■  .-.ffc-r-fcrds  to  be  etuvcil.     Tlw '  Pbj»U«l  Alliu*  Ihduuii-IhU  cwtlj 
work,  rftrkoninjr  il  Only  by  Its  paper:   bat  upon  lis  ptHV  WMampBd  nu  amount  of 
Mmw  thst  rould  «c*rc*lr  U«  acquired  without  the  rawilng  of  u  oiaay  book*  as  would  Cue* 
■even  limes  Uie  pnoa."— firj-iirwr.  Augoii  J3.  1  nm. 


THE     PHYSICAL    ATLAS. 

aemicm  rioi  the  lueaaiAr.  mun  for  the  raa  or  pou-eat*.  scabim**, 

ura  ""nut. 

Br   A.    Keith  Johnston,   T.M.M.M.,    sac. 

In  Imperial  Quarto,  Iiaadwnwly  bound,  hall-morocco,  price  £2,  13a.  ltd, 

■'pulod  with  n-mfcrkjililo  cur*,  and  Is  as  neninit*,  and.  fur  »I1  educational  uiiiici— ,  *♦ 
v  nlimble  a*  the  vpiendid  large  work  (by  Ukj  suae  author)  which  luu  uow  •  Euiupeau  r. 
i Inn."—  KtUctic.  limine. 

Thhrliy  UPuMUIiod. 

AN    ATLAS    OF    A  B  T  R  0  N  0  M  Y. 

ii'tatc  Scries  of  Uluitratioiii  of  (lie  Heavenly  Undies,  drawn  with  toe  trmeugrt  care, 
from  Original  and  Authentic  Dvcumcr.!*. 

By  Alex.     Keith     Johnston,     r.K.S.E.,    Ml  O  3.,    P.G.3. 

(Jeograph'-r  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Ma|»tf y  fur  Scotland ; 

4  in  be*  o(  "  The  1'hyrtoal  A  tlu,"  4c 

Eorrae    av    J.    R.     Ill  SM*.     F.It.A.8. 

Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  prlc*  31s, 

"  For  cant  of  drawinj,  fulnptw  of  rnntuir.  end  benaty  of  nmntrcniant.  we  line*  mmn  to 

po|*il.u    ' 

n[i&|iaii«  prepared  tn  fcr  a  work  ol  rare  ctctlkom ;  btitour  stii^:..  ;>inu 

iu  plntc* — «o  n«w.*n  accurate,  and  •<>  suRgMtivily  shaded,— with  the  pa 

ooji  were  expected  to  leant  tha  iMrrr  science*  a  few  yean  ajro,  urpuasd  expecu 
in  number,— lunar,  i  -tructadi 

prawn l  lothvcv*  o  scries  of  lesson*  in  lb*  uM  csi  -uidlw, 

ntluM  sud  (i:!inilutive  in  result.    To  say  ibai  Mr  Mind's  '  ALUs'  U  the  beat  thing i 
Kind  is  not  tuuugh, — il  luu  no  oonip*ti;ur."-  .1  Ui-ncCM**. 


A    NEW    MAP    OF    EUROPE, 

By   A.    Koith   Johnston. 

Tlie  Pitts*  hnvsHeononerrave-l  in  tli«  liiij!ie.(  •MtHif  art, and  besides th"  I" 
■liowdbl  Physical  feaiursa    Tin  -uM».*U 

tnitcwaof  (i»*  v.  .BlSaaMl 

Key  Msp,  with  oil  the  Line  relsgrsfb  brought  down  to  ll" 
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